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INTRODUCTION. 


F the primitive ages of the world, when the pre- 
> ſervation of human exiſtence was ſupported only by 
the ſimple and ſpontaneous productions of Nature, 
Mankind were totally unacquainted with every mode 
which has been ſince diſcovered and adopted for the 
gratification of ſenſual indulgence, As time advanced, 
the people became more diſperſed, and nations were 
formed in different parts of the known world, ſo im- 
provement took place as well in the Art of Cookery, 
as in the common tranſactions of life. Every age 
contributed, by additional invention, to the increaſe of 
this material and gratifying enjoyment, till at length 
thoſe articles, which were fimply uſed in their natural 
ſtate, became refined, and were rendered, by art, not 
only pleaſing, but deliciouſly grateful to the palate. 
The means of acquiring ſuch indulgence for the ſubject 
of this work, which the writer has, for a great number 
of years made it his ſtudy to obtain, and which, he 
flatters himſelf, will be found ſo accurate, clear, and 
conciſe, as to render every perſon, who follows the 
directions given, ſo profeſſed a Cook, as to produce 
reputation to themſelves, by giving the moſt ample 
ſatisfaction to thoſe for whom they provide. 


In the execution of this performance, we ſhall pra- 
ceed in regular gradation to deſcribe the method of 


properly 
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properly dreſſing every kind of provifion, as Fi/h, 
Fleſh, Fowl, &c. to all of which we ſhall ſubjoin the 
manner of providing their reſpective Sauces, as alſo the 
proper mode of Carving each Joint, Bird, or Fiſh, 
with Neatneſs and Dexterity ; ſo that the Houſewife 
will not only be complete Miſtreſs of Ihe Whole Art of 
Cookery, but may alſo acquit herſelf at the table with 
Honour and Reputation, 


We ſhall only farther vbſer ve, that this very ample 
Collection (which, excluſive of the common courſe 
of proviſions) will contain every thing yet invented 
for the gratification of the appetite, 1s preſented to the 
public as the moſt complete in its nature ever yet 
formed, the whole being the produce of time, ſtudy, 
and experience. As ſuch we lay it before our Readers, 
not doubting but our labours will be rewarded by the 
advantages they will receive from being perfectly ac- 
quainted with a complete knowledge of the Culinary 
Art in all its reſpective Branches, | 


* * The receipts for each article are formed on fo 


eaſy and cheap a Plan, as to be within the Purchaſe of 
all ranks of People. | 


N. B. A Comous Inder alſo is added, whereby 


the Reader may, with eaſe immediately refer to any 
Article in this valuable Collection, 
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SOUPS and BROT s. 


A? a proper mode is the firſt and moſt judicious 
ſtep that can be taken in the diſplay of any ſub- 
ject, ſo we ſhall commence our Work with a particular 
deſcription of the manner of making all kinds of Soups 
and Broths, thoſe articles, in the Art of Cookery being, 
at molt entertainments, whether of a public or private 
nature, firſt brought upon the table, 

To acquire reputation, and give ſatisfaction to thoſe 
for whom any kind of proviſion is dreſſed, the firſt grand 
conſideration of the Cook ſhould be a particular attach- 
ment to cleanlineſs, and this more immediately in the 
proper care of all veſſels wherein ſuch proviſion is to be 
dreſſed. They muſt be kept properly tinned, and, as 
ſoon as poſſible, after being uſed, well cleaned, and 
placed, with their covers on, in ſome ſituation adapted 
for the purpoſe. Previous to their being again uſed, 
examine them very ſtrictly, and be careful that they are 
totally free from every kind of greaſe, or any particles of 
land, which will be too apt to ſecret themſelves in un- 
obſerved cavities of the veſſels. To avoid this, rub the 
palm of your hand all round, with the ends of your 
fingers in the cavities, and if any ſand is left it will ſtick 
to the fleſh, which will naturally draw it out. Aſter 

this 
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this wipe it all round with a clean cloth, and you 
may be pretty well ſatisfied it is thoroughly cleanſed for 
uſe. The pains you have taken in this firſt degree of 
care will be amply repaid by the articles you cook being, 
if properly managed according to the rules here laid 
down, brought to table in the higheſt ſtate of perfection. 

As a neceſſary prciude to the making of Soups and 
Broths, we ſhall introduce a few general obſervations, 
which we recommend as deferving the particular notice 
and attention of the cook. 

When you make any kind of Soups, more eſpecially 
portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy Soup, or, indeed, 
any other that has roots or herbs in it, always obſerve to 
lay the meat at the bottom of your pan, with a good 
lump of butter. Cut the herbs and roots ſmall, lay them 
over the meat, cover it cloſe, and ſet it over a {low fire: 
this will draw all the virtue out of the roots or herbs, 
turn it to a good gravy, and give the Soup a different 
favour from what it would have on putting the water 
in at firſt. As ſoon as you find the gravy is nearly dried 
up, then fill the ſaucepan with water, and when it begins 
to boil ſkim off the fat, and purſue the directions given 
for the Soup intended to be made. In making Peale 
Soup obſerve, that if they are old you muſt ule ſoft 
water; but if green, hard or ſpring water, as it will 
greatly contribute to the prelervation of their colour. 
One principal thing to be obſerved in making all kinds of 
Soup is, that no one ingredient is more powerful in the 
taſte than another, but that all are as nearly as poſſible 
equal, and that the Soup be reliſhed in proportion to the 
purpoſe for which it is deſigned. 


Vermicelli Soup. 


TAKE a knuckle of veal and a ſcrag of mutton, 
from each of which cut the fleſh into ſmall pieces about 
fie ſize of walnuts, and mix them together, with five or 
fix thin ſlices of lean ham, Put into the bottom of your 
pan abour four ounces of butter, and then your meat; to 
" which add three or four blades of mace, two or three car- 


rots, two pat ſnips, two large onions, with a clove ſtuck 8 
bot! 
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both ſides of each, cut in four or five heads of celery 


waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, eight or ten 
morels, and an anchovy. When your articles are thus 
prepared and mixed together in the pan, cover it very 
cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, without any water, till 
the gravy is drawn out of the meat. When this is done, 

ur it out into a pot or large baſon; then let the meat 
ck (taking care that it does not burn) and put inta 
the ſaucepan four quarts of water. Let the whole boil 
cently till it is waſted to three pints, then ſtrain it, and 
mix with it the firſt gravy drawn from the meat. Set it 
on the fire, and add two ounces of vermicelli, a nice 
head of celery cut ſmall, chyan pepper and ſalt to your 
taſte, and let the whole boil about ſix minutes. Lay a 
ſmall French roll in the Soup diſh, pour the Soup upon 
it, ſtrew ſome of the vermicelli on the ſurface, and theg 
ſerve it to table. 


Soup a la Reine. 
TAKE a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds 


of lean beef, to which put in ſix quarts of water, with 2 


little ſalt. When it boils take off the ſcum quite clean, 
then put in ſix large onions, two carrots, a head or two 
of celery, a parſnip, one leak, and a little thyme. Let 
the whole ſtew together till the meat is quite boiled 
down, then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and after it has 


ſtood about half an hour, ſkim it well, and clear it 


off gently from the ſetlings into a clean pan. Boil 
half a pint of cream, and pour it on the crumb of a 
ſmall loaf till the whole is ſoaked in. Take half a 
pound of almonds, blanch and beat them as fine as poſ- 
ſible, putting in now and then a little cream to prevent 
them from boiling. Then take the yolks of ſix hard 
eggs, beat them with the loaf ſoaked in the cream, and 
mix the whole together. Put your broth again into 
the ſaucepan, and when hot pour it to your almonds, 
Strain it through a fine hair ſieve, rubbing it with a 
ſpoon till all the virtues and flavour are extracted. Put 
the whole into the ſaucepan, adding a little more cream 
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to make it white, Set it over the fire, keep ſtirring it 
till it boils, and ſkim off the froth as it riſes. In the 
mean time ſoak the tops of two French rolls 1n melted 
butter in a ſtewpan till they are criſp, but not brown ; 
then take them out of the butter, and lay them in a place 
before the fire. After remaining there a- ſhort time put 
them at the bottom of the turcen, pouring to them a 
ſmall quantity of the Soup. When your Soup has been 
thoroughly ſkimmed from froth, and is juſt ready to boil, 
then take it off, pour it into the tureen, and ſerve it hot 
to table.—In making this Soup, particular care muſt be 
taken that no fat be on the ſurface of the broth at the 
time it is poured upon the almonds, otherwiſe the whole 
will be ſpoiled. 


Soup Creſſy. 

CUT a pound of lean ham into ſmal: bits, and pot 
at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, with a French roll cut in 
llices, and laid on the top. Take two dozen heads of 
celery cut ſmall, ſix onions, two turnips, one carrot, 
fix cloves, four blades of mace, and two bunches of 
water-creſſes, Put them all in a ſtew- pan, with a pint 
of good broth. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſweat 
gently for about twenty minutes, after which fill it up 
with veal broth, and ſtew it four hours. When this is 
done {train it through a fine ſieve or cloth, and put it 
again into the ſaucepan, ſeaſoning it with ſalt and a 
little chyan pepper. As ſoon as it is ſimmered up pour 


it into the turecn, putting in ſome French roll toaſted 
hard. 


Tranſparent Soup, 
CUT off the meat from a leg of veal as clean as you 


can, after which break the bone in ſmall pieces. Put 
the meat into a large jug, with the bones at top, and add 


to it a bunch of ſweet-herbs, a quarter of an ounce of 


mace, halt a pound of blanched almonds, and pour in 
four quarts of boiling water. Set it over a ſlow fire, 
cloſe covered, and let it ſtand all night. The next day 
take it out of the jug, put it into a clean ſaucepan, and 
let 
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let it boil ſlowly till it is reduced to two quarts, During 
the time it boils, be particularly careful to take off all 
the ſcum and fat. Strain it into a large bowl, and when 
you think the fleſh is perfectly ſettled at the bottom, ſo 
that no ſediment can intermix with the ſoup, put it into 
a clean ſaucepan, and intermix with it three or four 
ounces of boiled rice, or two ounces of vermicelli, which 
you like beſt. When it has boiled about a quarter of 
an hour, pour it into the tureen, and ſerve it to table, 


Almond Soup. 


TAKE a quart of almonds, and beat them in a 
marble mortar, with the yolks of ſix hard eggs, till they 
become a fine paſte, Mix them by degrees with two 
quarts of new milk, a quart of cream, and a quarter of 
a pound of double-refined ſugar, beat fine, and ſtir the 
whole well together. When it is properly mixed, fer it 
over a flow fire, and keep it ſtirring quick till you find 
it of a good thickneſs: then take it off, pour it into 
your diſh, and ſerve it up. The principal care to be 
obſerved in making this ſoup is to prevent its curdling, 
which can only be done by keeping it conſtantly ſtirring 
till it boils, 


Soup Sante, or Gravy Soup, 


TAKE a pound and a half of lean ham cut in 
ſlices, and put them in the bottom of the ſlew-pan, 
with, about two ounces of butter under them. Over the 
ham put three pounds of lean beef, and over the beef 
the ſame quantity of lean veal. Put in fix onions cut in 
ſlices, two carrots, and two turnips ſliced, two heads of 
celery, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, fix cloves, and two 
blades of mace. Let there be a little water at the bottom, 
and when you have gently drawn it till it ſticks, put in 
a gallon of boiling water. Let it ſtew gently for two 
hours; ſeaſon with ſalt and chyan pepper, and ſtrain it 
clear off, Have ready a carfot cut in thin pieces about 
two inches in length, a turnip, two heads of leaks, two of 
celery, two of endive cut acroſs, two cabbage lettuces cut 


in the ſame manner, with a little forrel and chervil. Put 
| B thelc 
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theſe into a ſtew - pan, and ſweat them over the fire for 
about fifteen minutes; then put them into your ſoup. 
Set the whole over the fire, and let it boil gently about a 
quarter of an hour; then pour it into your tureen, with 
cruſt of a French roll on the top, and ſend it to 
table. 


Soup and Bouille. 


TAKE about five pounds of briſket of beef, roll it 
up as tight as you can, and faſten it with a piece of tape. 
Put it into a ſtew-pan, with four pounds of the leg of 
mutton piece of beef, and about two gallons of water. 
When it boils, take off the ſcum quite clean, and put 
in one large onion, two or three carrots, two turnips, a 
leek, two heads of celery, fix or ſeven cloves, and ſome 
whole pepper. Stew the whole very gently, cloſe cover- 
ed for fix or feven hours. About an hour before dinner 
ſtrain the ſoup quite clear from the meat. Have ready 
boiled carrots cut into ſmall pieces reſembling wheels, 
turnips cut in balls, fpinach, a little chervil and ſorrel, 
two heads of endive, and one or two of celery cut into 
Pieces. Put theſe into a tureen, with a Dutch loaf, 
or a French roll dried, after the crumb is taken 
out. Pour the ſoup to theſe boiling hot, and add 
a little falt and chyan pepper. Take the tape from 
the beef, or bouille, and place it in a diſh by itſelf, 
with maſhed turnips and ſliced carrots, each in a ſe- 
parate {mall diſh, and in this manner ſerve up the 


whole. 
Ox Cheek Soup, 


BREAK the bones of the cheek, and after having 
waſhed it thoroughly clean, put it into a large ſtew- 
pan, with about two ounces of butter at the bottom, 
and Jay the fleſhy ſide of the cheek downwards. Add 
to it about half a pound of lean ham cut in ſlices. 
Put in four heads of celery gut ſmall, three large onions, 
two Carrots, one parſnip ſliced, and three blades of 
mace. Set it over a moderate fire for about a quarter 
of an hour, when the virtues of the roots will be ex- 


tracted 
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tracted; aſter which put to it four quarts of water, and 
let it ſimmer gently till it is reduced to two. If you 
mean to uſe it as ſoup only, ſtrain it clear off, and put 
in the white part of a head of celery cut in ſmall pieces, 
with a little browning to make it a fine colour. Scald 
ewo ounces of vermicelli, and put into the ſoup, then 
let it boil for about ten minutes, and pour it into your 
cureen, with the cruſt of a French roll, and ſerve it up. 
If it is to be uſed as a ſtew, take vp the cheek as whole 
as poſſible, and have ready a boiled turnip, and carrot 
cut in ſquare pieces, a ſlice of bread toaſted, and cut in 
ſmall dices, put in a little chyan pepper, ſtrain the ſoup 
through a hair ſieve upon the whole, and carry it ta 
table. 

Maccaroni Soup. 


MIX together three quarts of ſtrong broth with one 
of gravy. Take half a pound of ſmall pipe-macaroni, 
and boil it in three quarts of water, with a little butter 
in it till it 1s tender, after which ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
Cut it in pieces of about two inches in length, put it 
into your ſoup, and boil it up for about ten minutes. 
Send it to table in a tureen, with the cruſt of a French 
roll toaſted. 

Calf's Head Soup. 


WASH the head as clean as poſſible, which you 
will the more eaſily do by ſtrewing a little ſalt on it to 
take out the ſlime. After it is thoroughly cleanſed, put 
it into your ſtew-pan, with 2 proper quantity of water, 
and throw in a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, five or ſix blades of mace, and ſome pearl 
barley. When it has ſtewed till it is tender, put in ſome 
ſtewed celery. Seaſon it with pepper, pour the ſoup 
into your diſh, place the head in the middle, and ſerve 
it to table. 


Peaſe Soup in the Common Way, 


PUT a quart of ſplit peas into four quarts of water, 
with ſome roaſt beef bones, or a little lean bacon, Add 


one head of celery cut ſmall, with three or four turnips. 
B 2 Let 
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Let it boil gently till it is reduced to two quarts, and 
then work 1t through a cullender with a wooden ſpoon. 
Mix a little flour and water well together, and boil them 
in the ſoup. Add another head of celc:v, with ge 
pepper and ſalt to your taſte, Cut a ſ:ce of bread 1 

dice, fry thein a light brown, and put them into * 


diſh; after which pour in the ſoup, and ſerve it up. 
White Peaſe Soup. 
TAKE four or five pounds of lean beef, and put 


it into ſix quarts of water, with a little ſalt, When it 
boils ſcum it clean, and put in two. carrots, three whole 
onions, a little thyme, and two heads of celery, When 
you have done this put in three quarts of peaſe, and 
boil them with the meat till the latter is quite tender: 
then ſtrain the ſoup through a hair ſieve, at the ſame 
time rubbing the pulp of the peaſe ſo as to extract all 
their victue. Split three goſs-lettuces into four quarters 
each, and cut them about four inches in length, with a little 
mint ſhredded {mall : then put half a pound of butter in 
a ſtew- pan that will hold your ſoup, and put the lettuce 
and mint into the butter, with a leek ſliced very thin. 
Stew them a quarter of an hour, ſhaking them about 
often, and after adding a little of the ſoup, ſtew them a 
quarter of an hour longer: then put in your foup, and 
as much thick cream as will make it white; keep ſtirring 
It till it boils, fry a French roll in butter a little criſp, 
put in the bottom of the tureen, pour the ſoup over, 
and ſerve it up. 


Green Peaſe Soup. 


CUT a knuckle of veal into thin ſlices, with one 
pound of lean ham. Lay them at the bottom of a ſoup- 
pot with the veal uppermoſt. Then put in fix onions 
cut in ſlices, with two or three turnips, two carrots, three 
heads of celery cut very ſmall, a little thyme, four 
cloves, and four blades of mace. Put a little water at 
the bottom, cover the pot cloſe, and draw it gently, 
taking particular care the meat does not ſlick to the pan, 
When it is properly drawn, put in ix quarts of boiling 
| water, 
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water, and let it ſtew gently four hours, ſkimming it 
well during the time. Take two quarts of prale, and 
ſtew them in ſome of the liquor till tender; then ſtrain 
them off and beat them fine, put the liquor in, and mix 
them up. Take a tammy, or fine cloth, and rub them 
through till you have rubbed all the pulp out, and then 
put your ſoup in a clean pot, with half a pint of ſpinoch 
juice, and boil it up for about a quarter of an hour: 
ſeaſon with ſalt and a little pepper. If you think your 
ſoup not thick enough, take the crumb of a French roll, 
and boil it in a little of the ſoup, beat it in a mortar, and 
rub it through your tammy, or cloth, then put it into 
your ſoup, and boil it up. Pour the ſoup into the 
tureen, with dice of bread toaſted very hard, and ſerve 
it up. 

Onion. Soup. 

TAKE eight or ten large Spaniſn onions, and boil 
them in milk and water till they become quite ſoſt, 
changing your milk and water thiee times while the 
onions are boiling. When they are quite ſoft rub them 
through a hair ſieve. Cut an old cock into pieces, and 
boil it for gravy, with one blade of mace, Then ſtrain 
it, and having poured the gravy on the pulp of the 
onions, boil it gently, with the crumb of a ſtale penny 
loaf grated into half a pint of cream, and ſeaſon it to 
your taſte with ſalt and chyan pepper. When you ſerve 
it up, grate a cruſt of brown bread round the edge of 
the diſh. It will contribute much to the delicacy of the 
flavour, if you add a little ſtewed ſpinach, or a few heads 
of aſparagus. 

Milk Soup, 

TAKE two quarts of new milk, and put into it 
two ſticks of cinnamon, two bay leaves, a ſmall quan- 
tity of baſket ſalt, and a little ſugar, While theſe are 
heating, blanchabalf a pound of ſweet almonds, and beat 
them up to a paſte in a marble mortar. Mix ſome milk 
with them by a little at a time, and while they are heat- 
ing, grate ſome lemon-peel with the almonds, and a 
little of the juice; aſter which ſtrain it through a coarſe 
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fieve; mix all together, and Jet it hoil up. Cut ſome 
Qlices of French bre ad, and dry them before the fire; 
ſoak them a little in the milk, lay them at the bottom of 
the tureen, pour in the ſoup, and ſerve it up. 


Rice Soup, 


PUT a pound of rice and a little cinnamon into 
two quarts of water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer 
very gently till the rice 1s quite tender. Take out the 
cinnamon, then ſweeten it to your palate ; grate into it 
half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it is cold. Then beat 
up the yolks oi three eggs, with half a pint of white wine; 
mix them wel] together, and ſtir them into the rice. Set 
the whole on a ſlow fir e, and keep ſtirring it all the time, 
left it ſhould curdle. When it is of a good thickneſs, 
and boils, take it up, and keep ſtirring it Till you pour it 
into your diſh. a 


Scotch Barley Broth, 


TAKE a leg of beef cut into pieces, and boil it in 
three gallons of water, with a ſliced carrot and a cruſt 
of bread. Let it continue boiling till reduced to one 
half. Then ſtrain it off, and put it again into the pot, 
with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of celery 
cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a large onion, a little 
parſley chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds, When this 
has been boiled an hour, put in a large fowl, and let it 
continue boiling till the broth is quite good. Seaſon it 
with ſalt to your taſte, take out the onion and ſweet- 
herbs, and ſend it to table with the fowl in the middle. 


The fowl may be uſed or omitted, according to your 


own diſcretion, as the broth will be exceeding good with- 
out it. 

Inſtead of a leg of beef, fume make this broth with a 
ſheep's head, which mult be chopped all to pieces. 
Others ule thick flank of beef, in which caſe ſix pounds 
muſt be boiled in ſix quarts of water, Put in the barley 
with the meat, and boil it very gently for an hour, 
keeping it clear from ſcum. Then put in the before- 
mentioned ingredients, with turnips and carrots clean 
ſcraped and pared, and cut into {inall pieces. Boil all 

together 
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together ſoftly till you find the broth very good, and ſea- 
ſon it to your palate, Then take it up, pour the broth 
into your diſh or tureen, put the beef in the middle, with 
carrots and turnips round the diſh, and ſend it hot to 
table. This is a very comfortable repaſt, more particu- 
larly in cold and ſevere weather. 

Soup Lorraine. 


TAKE. a pound of almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them in a fine mortar, with a very little water to keep 
them from oiling. Then take all the white part of a 
large roaſted fowl, with the yolks of four poached eggs, 
and pound all together as fine as poſſible, Take three 
quarts of ſtrong veal broth, let it be very white, and all 
the fat clean ſkimmed off. Pour it into a ſtew-pan with 
the other ingredients, and mix them well together. Bow 
them gently over a ſlow fire, and mince the white part of 
another fowl very fine. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, nut- 
meg, and a little beaten mace. Put in a bit of butter 
about the ſize of an egg, with a ſpoonful or two of the ſoup 
ſtrained, and ſet it over the fire to be quite hot. Cut 
two French rolls into thin ſlices, and ſet them before the 
fire to criſp. Then take one of the hollow loaves which 
are made for oyſters, and fill it with the minced fowl: 
cloſe the roll as neat as poſſible, and keep it hot. Strain 
the ſoup through a very fine ſieve into a clean ſaucepan, 
and let it ſtew till it is of the thickneſs of cream. Put 
the criſped bread into the diſh or tureen, pour the ſoup 
over it, place the roll with the minced meat in the mid- 
dle, and ſerve it up. 

Soup Muigre. 

PUT half a pound of butter into a deep ſtew- pan, 
ſhake it about, and let it ſtand till it has done making 
a noiſe; then throw in ſix middle-ſized onions, pealed 
and cut ſmall, and ſhake them about. Take a bunch 
of celery, clean waſhed and picked, cut it into pieces 
about half an inch in length; a large hanc-vul of ſpinach 
clean waſhed and picked, a good lettuce (if it can be 
got) cut ſmall, and a bundle of parſley chopped fine. 
Shake all theſe well together in the pan tor a quarter of 

an 
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an hour, and then ſtrew in a little flour: ſtir all toge- 
ther in the ſtew- pan, and put in two quarts of water. 
Throw in a handful of hard dry cruſt, with about a quar- 
ter of an ounce of ground pepper, and three blades of 
mace beat fine. Stir all together, and let it boil gently 
for about half an hour: then take it off, beat up the 
yolks of two eggs, and ſtir them in with one ſpoon- 
ful of vinegar. Pour the whole into a ſoup diſh, and 
ſend it to table.— If the ſeaſon of the year will admit, a 
pint of green peaſe boiled in the ſoup will be a material 


addition. 
G:iblet Soup. 


TAKE four pounds of gravy beef, two pounds of. 


ſcrag of mutton, and two. pounds of a ſcrag of veal. Put 
theſe into a ſaucepan with two gallons of water, and let 
them ſtew very gently til] the broth begins to have a good 
taſte. Then pour it out, let it ſtand till it is cold, and 
ſkim off all the fat. Take two pair of giblets well ſcalded 
and cleaned, put them into the broth, and let them ſim- 
mer till they are very tender. Take out the giblets, and 
ſtrain the ſoup through a cloth. Put a piece of butter 
rolled in flour into your ſtew- pan, and make it of a light 
brown. Have ready, chopped ima!l, ſome parſley, chives, 
a little penny-royal, and a ſmali quantity of ſweet marjo- 
ram. Place the ſoup over a very flow fire; put in the 
giblets, fried butter, herbs, a little Madeira wine, ſome 
falt, and chyan pepper. Le: them ſimmer till the herbs 
are tender, and then tend the ſoup to table with the gib- 
lets intermixed, _ 
Hodge Podge. 

TAKE a pound of beef, a pound of veal, and a 
pound of ſcrag of mutton, Cut the beef into ſmall 
pieces, and put the whoie into a ſaucepan, with two 

uarts of water. Take an ounce of barley, an onion, 
a ſmall! bundle of iweet-herbs, three or four heads of 
celery waſhed clean and cut imall, a little mace, two 
or three cloves, and tome whole pepper, tied all in a 
piece of cloth; and throw into the pot with the meat, 
three turnips pared and cut in two, a large carrot fcraped 

clean, 
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clean, and cut in ſix pieces, and a ſmall lettuce. Cover 
the pot cloſe, and let it ſtew very gently for five or fix 
hours; then take out the ſpice, ſweet-herbs, and onion, 
pour all into a ſoup diſh, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and fend it 


to table. 
Cow Heel Soup. 


.TAKE four pounds of lean mutton, three of beef, 
and two of veal ; cut them acroſs, and put them into a 
pot, with an old fowl, and four or five ſlices of lean 
ham. Let theſe ſtew without any liquor over a very 
flow fire, but be careful they do not burn to the pot. 
As ſoon as you find the meat begin to ſtick to the 
bottom, ſtir it about, and put in ſome good beef broth 
clear of all the fat: then put in ſome turnips, carrots, and 
celery cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, and a bay 
leaf; then add ſome more clear broth, and let it ſtew 
about an hour. While this is doing, take a cow-heel, 
ſplit it, and ſet it on to boil in ſome of the ſame broth. 
When it is very tender take it off, and ſet on a ſtew-pan 
with ſome cruſts of bread, and ſome more broth, and 
let it ſoak eight or ten minutes. When the ſoup is 
ſtewed till it taſtes rich, lay the cruſts in a tureen, and 
the two halves of the cow-heel upon them. Then pour 
in the ſoup, ſeaſon it to your palate, and ſerve it to 
table. 

White Soup. 

TAKE a knuckle of veal, a large fowl, and a pound 
of lean bacon: put theſe into a ſaucepan with ſix quarts 
of water: add half a pound of rice, two anchovies, a 
few pepper corns, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two or three 
onions, and three or four heads of celery cut in ſlices. 
Stew them all together, till the ſoup is as ſtrong as you 
would have it, and then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve 
into a clean earthen pan. Let it ſtand all night, and 
the next day take off the ſcum very clean, and pour the 
liquor into a ſtew-pan. Put in half a pound of ſweet 
almonds beat fine, boil it for about a quarter of an hour, 
and ſtrain it through a lawn ſieve. Then put in a pint 


of cream, with the yolk of an egg, ſtir all together, let 
5 C it 
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it boil a few minutes, then pour it into your tureen, and 
ſerve it up. 


Gravy Soup. 

TAKE a ſhin of beef, with the bone well chopped, and 
put it into your ſaucepan with fix quarts of water, a pint 
of peaſe, and ſix onions. Set it over the fire, and let it 
boil gently till the juices of the meat are drawn out: then 
ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and add to it a quart of 
ſtrong beet broth. Seaſon it to your taſte with pepper 
and falt, and put in a little celery and beet leaves; and 
when it has boiled till the vegetables are tender, pour it 
into a tureen, and take 1t to table. 


Hare Soup. 


CUT a large hare into pieces, and put it into an 
earthen mug, with three b.ades of mace, two Jarge onions, 
a little falt, a red-herring, half a dozen large morels, a 
pint of red wine, and three quarts of water. Bake it 
three hours in a quick oven, and then ſtrain the liquor 
into a ſtew- pan. Have ready boiled four ounces of French 
barley, and put in; jult ſcald the liver, and rub it through 
a fieve with a wooden ſpoon; put it into the ſoup, ſet it 
over the fire, but do not let it boil. Keep it ſtirring till 
it is on the brink of boiling, and then take it off. Put 
ſome criſped bread into your tureen, and pour the ſoup 
This is a moſt delicious rich ſoup, and cal- 
culated for large entertainments. If any other kind of 
foup is provided, this ſhould be placed at the bottom of 
the table. 


Partridge Soup. 


TAKE two large old patridges, ſkin them, and cut 
them into pieces, with three or four flices of ham, a 
litcle celcry, and three large onions cut in flices. Fry 
them in butter till they are brown, but be ſure you do 
not let them burn. Then put them into a ſtew-pan, 
with three quarts of boiling water, a few pepper corns, 
and a litt:e ſalt. After it has ſiewed gently for two hours, 
ſtrain it through a ſieve, put it again into your ſtew- pan, 
with ſome ſtewed celery and fried bread. When it 
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1s near boiling, pour it into your tureen, and ſerve it up 
hot. 
Cray Fiſh Soup. 

BOIL an hundred freſh cray fiſh, as alſo a fine lobſter, 
and pick the meat clean one of each. Pound the ſhells 
of botn in a morter nl! n are very fine, and boil them 
in four quarts of ;vater, with four pounds of mutton, a 
p nt of green ſlit peas nicely picked and waſhed, a large 
turnip, a carror, an onon, mace, cloves, an anchovy, 
a little thyme, pepper, and ſalt. Stew them on a flow 
fire till all the 2:0dnefs is out of the mutton and ſhells ; 
then ftcain it through a ſieve, and put in the meat of 
your cray-ſiſn and lobſter, but let them be cut into very 
ſmall pieces, with the red coral of the lobſter, if it has 
any. Boll it haif an hovr, and juſt before you ſerve it 
up, add a little butter melted chick and ſmooth : ſtir it 
round when you put it 1n, and let it ſimmer very gently 
about ten minutes. Fry a French roil nice and brown, 
lay it in the middle of the diſh, pour the ſoup on it, and 
ſerve it up hot. 

Eel Soup. 


TAKE a pound of eels, which will make a pint of 
good ſoup, or any greater weight, in proportion to the 
quantiry of ſoup you intend to make. To every pound 


of eels put a quart of water, a cruſt of bread, two or three 


blade of mace, a little whole pepper, an onion, and a 
bunch of ſwecit-herbs. Cover them cloſe, and let them 
boil till half the liquor is waſted : then ftrain it, and toaſt 
ſome bread ; cut it ſmall, lay the bread in your diſh, and 
pour in the ſoup.— This {-1p is very ballawic, and par- 
ticularly nutricious to weak conſtitutions, 
Oyſter Soup. 

TAKE a pound of ſkate, tour or five founders, nd 

two cels, cut them into pieces, jult cover them with 


water, and ſeaſon with mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 


a head of celery, two parſley roots ſliced, ſome pepper 
and falt, and a bunch of ſweet-herbs. Cover them down 
cloſe, and after they. have fimmered about an hour and 
a half, ſtrain the liquor clear off, and put it into a 
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Clean ſaucepan. In the mean time take a quart of oyſters 
bearded, and beat them in a mortar with the yolks of fix 
eggs boiled hard, Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and grated 
nutmeg ; and when the liquor boils, put all into it. Let 
the whole boil till it becomes of the thickneſs of cream, 
then take it off, pour it into your tureen, and ſerce it to 
table. 
Mutton Broth, 


TAKE a neck of mutton about ſix pounds, cut it in 
two, boil the ſcrag part in a gallon of water, ſkim it well, 
and then put in a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, 
and a good cruſt of bread, When the ſcrag has boiled 
about an hour, put in the other part of the mutton, and 
about a quarter of an hour before the meat 1s done, put 
in a turnip or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few chives 
with parſley chopped ſmall, and ſeaſon it with ſalt. You 
may at firſt put in a quarter of a pound of barley or 
rice, which both thickens it and contributes a grateful 
flavour. Some like it thickened with oatmeal, and ſome 
with bread ; and, inſtead of ſweet-herbs and onion, ſeaſon 
it with mace ; but this is mere fancy, and determined by 
the different palates of different people. If you boil 
turnips as ſauce to the meat, let it be done by themſelves, 
otherwiſe the flavour, by being too powerful, will injure 
the broth. | 

Beef Broth. 


TAKE a leg of beef with the bone well cracked, 
waſh it thorovghly clean, and put it into your pot with a 
gallon of water. Scum it well, and put in two or three 
blades of mace, a ſmall bunch of parſley, and a large 
cruſt of bread. Let it boil till the beef and ſincws are 
quite tender. Cut ſome toaſted bread, and put into 
your tureen, then lay in the meat, and pour the ſoup all 
over. 

| Beef Drink, 

TAKE a pound and a half of lean beef, cut it into 
ſmall pieces, and put it into a gallon of water, with the 
under cruſt of a penny loaf, and a little ſalt. Let it boil 
till it is reduced to two quarts, then ſtrain it off, and — 
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will be very good drink —Obſerve, that when you firſt 
put the meat into the water, that it is clear of all kin and 
fat. 

Strong Beef Broth to keep. 


TAKE part of a leg of beef, and the ſcrag end of a 
neck of mutton. Break the bones well of each, and 
to it as much water as will cover it, with a little ſalt. 
When it boils ſkim it clean, and put to it a large onion 
ſtuck with cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, 
and a nutmeg quartered, Let theſe boi] till the virtues 
of the mace are drawn out, then ſtrain the ſoup through 
a fine ſieve, and keep it for uſe. 


Veal Broth. 


STEW a knuckle of veal in about a gallon of water, 
put in two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a little falt, and a 
blade of mace. When the meat is thoroughly boiled, and 
the liquor reduced to about one half, it will be very good, 
and fit for uſe. 


Chicken Broth. 


SKIN a large old fowl, cut off the fat, break the fowl 
to pieces, and put it into two quarts of water, with a good 
cruſt of bread, and a blade of mace. Let it boil gently 
five or ſix hours; then pour off all the liquor, put a quart 
more boiling water to it, and cover it cloſe : let it boil 
ſoftly till it is good, then ſtrain it off, and ſeaſon it with a 
little ſalt. In the mean time boil a chicken, and fave the 
liquor; and when the fleſh is eat, take the bones, break 
them, and put them to the liquor in which you boiled the 
chicken, with a blade of mace, and a cruſt of bread, When 
the juice of the bones are extracted, ſtrain it off, mix it 
with the other liquor, and ſend it to table. 

Spring Broth. 

TAKE a cruſt of bread, and about a quarter of a 
pound of freſh butter; put them into a ſoup-pot, or 
ſtew- pan, with a good quantity of herbs, as beet, ſorrel, 
chervil, lettuce, leeks, and purſlain, all waſhed clean, 
and coarſely chopped. Put to them a quart of water, 
and let them ſtew tiil it is reduced to one half, when . 
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will be fit for uſe. —This is an excellent purifier of the 
blood. 
Plumb Porridge to keep, 


TAKE a leg and a ſhin of beef, put them into eight 
gallons of water, and boil them till the meat is quite 
tender. When the broth is ſtrong, ſtrain it off, ſhake 


out the meat, and put the broth again into the pot. Slice 


ſix penny loaves thin, cutting off the tops and bottoms, 
put ſome of the iquor to thern, cover tem over, and 
let them ſoak for a quarter of an ur; then boil and 
ſtrain it, and put it into your pot. When the whole has 
boiled a ſhort tirae, put in five: unds of ſtewed raiſins 
of the ſun, and two pounds tt prunes, After it has 
boiled a quarter of an hour. it in five pounds of cur- 
rants clean waſhed and pi d. It theſe boil till they 
ſwell, and then put in thi. quarters of an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of clov , and two nutmegs, all beat fine. 
Before you put th<'c into the pot, mix them with a 
little cold liquor, and put them in but a ſhort time before 
the whole is done. When you take off the pot, put in 
three pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a 
quart of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons. If 
you think proper, inſtead of bread you may thicken it with 
ſago. Pour your porridge into carthen pans and keep it 
for uſe. 
Mock Turtle Soup, 4 
SCALD a calf's head with the ſkin on, and take off 
the horny part, which muſt be cut into pieces about two = 
inches ſquare, Let theſe be well waſhed and cleaned, 
then dry them in a cloth, and put them into a ſtew-pan, 
with four quarts of water made as follows: Take fix or 
ſeven pounds of beef, a calf's foot, a ſhank of ham, an 
onion, two carrots, a turnip, a head of celery, ſome | 
cloves and whole pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a little 


lemon- peel, and a fey truffles. Put thele into eight 


quarts of water, and let it ſtew gently till the broth 1s | 
reduced one half; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the 
ſtew-pan, with the horny parts of the calt's head. Add 
lome knotted marjoram, a little ſavory, thyme, and 


parley, | 
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e parſley, all chopped {mall together, with ſome cloves 
and mace pounded, a little chyan pepper, ſome green 
onions, a ſhalot cut fine, a few chopped muſhrooms, 

it and half a pint of Madeira wine. Stew all theſe toge- 

0 ther gently till the ſoup is reduced to two quarts; then 

> heat a little broth, mix ſome flour ſmooth in it, with 

90 the yolks of two eggs, and keep it ſtirring over a gentle 

4 fire till it is near boiling. Add this to the ſoup, keeping 

4 it ſtirring as you pour it in, and let them all ſtew toge- 

al ther for another hour. When you take it off the fire, 

az 8 fqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, and half an orange, 
ns and throw in ſome broiled forcemeat ball. Pour the 
as waole into your tureen, and ſerve it hot up to table. 

1 Mi 22 is a rich ſoup, and to moſt palates deliciouſly 

3 ratifying. 

0 10 N Portable Soup. | 

e THIS ſoup (which is particularly calculated for the uſe 

a and convenience of travellers, from its not receiving any 

* injury by time,) muſt be made in the following manner. 

Cut into ſmall pieces three large legs of veal, one of beef, 

. and the lean part of a ham. Put a quarter of a pound 
ir ol butter at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in 
ih | the meat and bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and 

b it to ounces of mace. Cut off the green leaves of five or 


XX fix heads of celery, waſh the heads quite clean, cut them 
Z ſmall, put them in with three large carrots cut thin, 
cover the cauldron quite cloſe, and ſet it over a mode- 
off rate fire. When you find the gravy begins to draw, 


wo keep taking it up till you have got it all out; then pur 
ied, Water in to cover the meat; ſet it on the fire again, and 


dan, let it boll gently for four hours; then ſtrain it through a 
or hair ſieve into a clean pan, till it is reduced to one part out 
an of three. Strain the gravy you draw from the meat into 
ome the pan, and let it boil gently till you find it of a gluri- 


ictle | nous conſiſtence, obſerving to keep ſkimming off the 
ight tat clean as it riſes. You muſt take particular care, 
h is when it is nearly enough, that it does not burn. Seaton 
the it to your taſte wich chyan pepper, and pour it on flat 
Add earthen diſhes a quarter of an inch thick, Let it ſtand 
and till 'the next day, and then cut it out by round tins « 
ley, | litile 
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little larger than a crown piece, Lay the cakes in diſhes, 
and ſet them in the ſun to dry, to facilitate which turn 
them often. When the cakes are dry put them into 2 
tin box, with a piece of clean white paper between each, 
and keep them in a dry place, If made in frofty weather, 
it will be ſooner formed into its proper folidity.—-T his 
foup is not only particularly uſeful to travellers, but is 
alſo exceeding convenient to be kept in private families ; 


for by putting one of the cakes into a ſauce- pan, with 


about a pint of water, and a little ſalt, a baſon of good 
broth may be had in a few minutes. There is alſo ano- 
ther great convenience in it; that by boiling a ſmall quan- 
tity of water with one of the cakes, it will make an excel- 
lent gravy for roaſt turkeys or fowls. 


[ /n the directions given ſor making the reſpective arti- 
eles contained in this chapter, ſuch a quantity of each in- 
gredient is ſo calculated, that all may be brought to table in 
their proper ſtate of perfection. The Cook has, therefore, 


only to obſerve, that when ſhe provides either, to proportion 


the proper quantity of ingredients according to the number 
of people for whom ſhe provides, as in that caſe a l.ttle 
quantity may be made no lefs good with a large, and a fmall 


family poſſeſs equal enjoyment with the maſt elevated cha- 


rafter. — This is a guide which ſhould be attended to in 
various other articles of cookery, ] 
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| BUTCHER's MEAT. 


A* a neceſſary prelude to the directions given 
under this head, we ſhall make a few neceſlary, 
and general obſervations. All meat ſhould be boiled as 
ſlow as poſſible, but in plenty of water, which will make 
it riſe and look plump. Be careful to keep it clear from 
ſcum, and let your pot be cloſe covered. If you boil it 
faſt the outſide will be hardened before the inſide is warm, 
and the meat will be diſagreeably diſcoloured. A leg of 
veal of twelve pounds weight, will take three hours and 
a half boiling; and the flower it boils the whiter and 
plumper it will be, 

With reſpect to mutton and beef, if they are rather 
under-done, they may be eat without being either diſa- 


greeable or unwholelome ; but lamb, pork, and veal, 


ſhould be thoroughly done, otherwiſe they will be ob- 


noxious to the fight, and conſequently ungrateful to 
the palate. A leg of pork will take half an hour's 
more boiling than a leg of veal of the ſame weight; 
but in general, when you boil beet or mutton, you may 
allow as many quarters of an hour as the meat weighs 
pounds. Jo put in the meat when the water is cold 
mult be allowed to be the belt method, as thereby, the 
middle gets warm before the outſide becomes hardened. 
An hour and a half will boil a leg of lamb of four 
pounds and a half weight.---From theſc general directions, 
it would be unneceſſary ro deſcribe the uſual mode of 
boiling the common joints of either mutton or beef. 
We ſhall therefore proceed to thele articles which require 


more particular notice. 
To dreſs a Calf's Head, one Half boiled, and the other baked. 
AFTER having well cleanſed the head, parboil one 


half, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it over the head 
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with a feather; then ſtrew over it a ſeaſoning of pepper, 
falt, thyme, parſley chopped ſmall, ſhred lemon-peel, 
grated bread, and a little nutmeg ; ſtick bits of butter 
over it, and ſend it to the oven. Boil the other half 
white in a cloth, and put them both into a diſh. Boll 
the brains in a piece of clean cloth, with a very little 
parſley, and a leaf or two of ſage, When they are 
boiled chop them ſmall, and warm them up in a ſauce- 
pan, with a bit of butter, and a little pepper and falt. 
Lay the tongue, boiled and peeled, in the middle of a 
ſmall diſh, and the brains round it; have in another diſh, 
bacon or pickled pork; and in a third, greens and 


Carrots. 
Graſs Lamb. 


WHATEVER the number of pounds is that the joint 
weighs, ſo many quarters of an hour muſt it boil, 
When done, ſerve it up with ſpinach, carrots, cabbage, 


or brocoli. 
A Lam. 


PUT your ham into a copper of cold water, and when 
it boils, take care that it boils lowly. A ham of twenty 
pounds weight will take four hours and a halt boiling ; 
and ſo in proportion for one of a larger or ſmaller ſize. 
An old and large ham will require ſixteen hours ſoaking 
in a large tub of ſoſt water; but a green one does not 
require any ſoaking. Be ſure, while your ham is boil- 
ing, to keep the water clear from ſcum. When you 
take it up, pull off the ſkin, and rub it all over with an 
egg, ſtrew on crumbs of bread, baſte it wich a little but- 
ter, and ſet it to the fire till it is ofa light brown. 


Another Way of boiling a Ham. 


WITH reſpect to its being an old ham, or a green one, 
obſerve the before-mentioned directions. Pare it round 
and underneath, taking care no ruſty part is left, Put 
it into a pan or pot that will properly contain it, cover it 
with water, and put in a few cloves, thyme, and laurel 
leaves. Let it boil on a flow fire about five hours, 
and then add a glaſs of brandy, and a pint of red wine : 
finiſh boiling in the ſame manner, If it is to be ſerved 


up 
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up hot, take off the ſkin, and ſtrew it over with crumbs 


of bread, a little pariley finely chopped, and a few bits 


of butter, and give it a good colour either in the oven, 
or with a ſalamander. If it is to be kept till cold, it will 
be better to let the (kin remain, as it will be a means & 
preſerving its Juices, 

Tongues, 


IF it be a dried tongue, ſteep it all night in water ; 
but if it be a pickled one, only waſh it well from the 
brine. Let it boil moderately three hours. If it is to be 
eat hot, ſtick it with cloves, rub it over with the yolk 
of an egg, ſtrew crumbled bread over it, and, when 
done, baſte it with butter, and ſet it before the fire till it 
becomes of a light brown. Diſh it up with a little brown 
gravy, or red wine ſauce, and lay ſlices of currant jelly 
- round the diſh, 3 


Leg of Mutton, with Cauliflowers and Spinach, 
TAKE a leg of mutton cut veniſon faſhion, and boil 


it in a cloth. Boil two fine cauliflowers in milk and 
water, pull them into ſprigs, and ſtew them with butter, 
pepper, falt, and a little milk: ſtew ſome ſpinach in a 
ſaucepan, and put to it a quarter of a pint of gravy, 
with a piece of butter, and a little flour, When all is 
done, put the mutton in the middle of the diſh; the 
ſpinach round it, and the cauliflower over all. The 
butter the cauliflower was ſtewed in muſt be poured 
over it, and it muſt be made to appear like ſmooth 
cream. | 
Lamb's Head. 


WASH the head very clean, take the black part from 
the eyes, and the gall from the liver. Lay the head in 
warm water; boil the lights, heart, and part of the liver. 
Chop and flour them, and toſs them. up in a ſaucepan 
with ſome gravy, catchup, and a little pepper, ſalt, lemon- 


Juice, and a ſpoonful of cream. Boil the head very 


white, lay it in the middle of the diſh, and the mince- 
meat round it. Place the other parts of the liver fried, 


with ſome very {mall bits of bacon on the mince-mear, 
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and the brains fried in little cakes and laid on the rim 
of the diſh, with ſome criſp parſley put between. Pour 
a little melted butrer over the head, and garniſh with 
lemon, 

Or you may dreſs it thus: 

BOIL the head and pluck tender, but do not let the 
liver be too much done. Take the head up, hack it 
croſs and croſs with a knife, grate ſome nutmeg over it, 
and lay it in a diſh before a good fire. Then grate ſome 
crumbs of bread, ſome ſweet-herbs rubbed, a little 
lemon-peel chopped fine, a very little pepper and ſalt, 
and baſte it with a little butter; then throw a little flour 
over it, and juſt as it is done do the fame, baſte and dredge 
it. Take half the liver, the heart, the lights and tongue, 
chop them very ſmall, with about a gil of gravy or 
water. Firſt ſhake ſome flour over the meat, and ſtir it 
together, then put in the gravy or water a good piece of 
butter rolled in a little flour, a little pepper and ſalt, and 
what runs from the head in the diſh. Simmer all toge- 
ther a few minutes, and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar ; 
pour it into your diſh, lay the head in the middle of the 
mince-meat, have ready the other half of the liver cut 
thin with ſome ſlices of bacon broiled, and lay round the 
head. Garniſh with lemon, 

Leg of Lamb boiled, and Loin fried. 

CUT your leg from the loin, and boil it three quar- 
ters of an hour. Cut the loin in handſome ſteaks, beat 
them with a cleaver, and fry them a good brown, Then 
ſtew them a little in ſtrong gravy, Put your leg on the 
dith, and lay your ſteaks round it. Pour on your gravy, 
lay round lumps of ſtaved ſpinach and criſped parſley on 
every ſteak. Send it to table with gooſcberry ſauce in a 
boat, and garniſh with lemon. 


A Haunch or Neck of Veniſon. 


AS a neceſſary preparation for either of theſe joints, 
let it lay in ſalt for a week; then boil it in a cloth well 
flourcd, and allow a quarter of an hour's boiling for 
every pound it weighs. For ſauce, boil ſome cauli- 
flowers, pulled into little ſprigs, in milk and water, 
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with ſome fine white cabbage, and turnips cut in dice; 
add ſome beet- root cut into narrow pieces about an inch 
and a half long, and half an inch thick. After your 
cabbage is boiled, beat it up in a ſaucepan with a piece 
of butter and ſalt. When your meat is done, and laid 
in the diſh, put the cabbage next the cauliflower, 
and then the turnips. Place the beet- root here and 
there, according to your fancy; and have a little melted 
butter in a cup, in caſe it ſhould be wanted. This 
dich is not only excellent in its quality, but particu- 
larly pleaſing in its appearance. If any is left, it will 
eat well the next day, haſhed with gravy and ſweet 
ſauce. 

Pickled Pork. 


AFTER waſhing and ſcraping it perfectly clean, put 
it into the pot with the water cold, and when the rind 
feels tender, it is enough. The general ſauce is greens, 
among the variety of which you are to make choice to 
your own direction. 

Pig's Pettitoes. 


BOIL the feet till they are quite tender, but take 
up the heart, liver and lights, when they have boiled 
ten minutes, and ſhred them ſmall. Then take out the 
feet and ſplit them ; thicken your gravy with flour and 
butter, and put in your mince-meat, a ſpoonful of 
white wine, a ſlice of lemon, a little ſalt, and give it a 
gentle boil. Beat the yolk of an egg; put to it two 
ſpoonsful of cream, and a little grated nutmeg. Then 
put in the pettitoes, and ſhake it over the fire till it is 
quite hot, but do not let it boil. Put ſippets into the 
diſh, pour over the whole, and garniſh with ſliced 


lemon, 
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BOILING POULTRY. 4 
Turkies. 7 


A Turkey ſhould not be dreſſed till three or four days 
after being killed, as it will otherwiſe not boil white, 
neither will it eat tender. When you have plucked it, 
draw it at the rump, cut off the legs, put the ends of 
the thighs into the body, and tie them with a ſtring. 
Having cut off the head and neck, grate a penny loaf, 
chop fine about a ſcore of oyſters, ſhred a little lemon- 
peel, and put in a ſufficient quantity of ſalt, pepper, 
and nutmeg, Mix theſe up into a light force-meat, 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, three eggs, and a 
ſpoonful or two of cream. Stuff the craw of the turkey 
with one part of this compoſition ; the other muſt be 
made into balls and boiled. When you have ſewed up 
the turkey, and dredged it with flour, put it into a kettle 
of cold water; cover it cloſe, ſet it over the fire, and 
when the ſcum begins to riſe, take it clean off, and then 
cover the kettle cloſe. Ifa young one of a moderate ſize, 
Jet it boil very flowly for half an hour; then take off 
your kettle, and let it ſtand for ſome time cloſe covered. 
when the ſteam being confined, will ſufficiently do it. 
When you diſh it up, pour a little of your oyſter ſauce over 
it, lay the force-meat balls round it, and ſerve it up with 
the reſt of the ſauce in a boat.---Garniſh your diſh with 
barberries and lemon. 

The beſt ſauces for a boiled turkey are, good oyſter 
and celery ſauce.---Make the oyſter-ſauce thus: Take a 
pint of oyſters, ſtrain the liquor from them, and beard 
and waſh them in cold water. Pour the liquor clear off 
Into a ſtew-pan, and put in the oyſters with a blade of 
mace, ſome butter rolled with flour, and a quarter of a 
lemon. When they boil up, put in half a pint of cream, 
and boil the whole gently rogether. Take the lemon 
end mace out, ſqueeze the juice of the lemon into the 
ſauce, and ſerve it up io your boats or 1 
8 the 
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the celery ſauce thus: Cut the white part of the celery 
into pieces about an inch in length, and boil it in ſome 
water till it is tender. Then take half a pint of veal 
broth and a blade of mace, and thicken it with a little 
flour and butter ; add half a pint of cream, and boil them 
gently together. Put in your celery, and when it boils, 
pour it into your boats. 

Chickens. 


AFTER you have drawn them, lay them in ſkimmed 
milk for two hours, and truſs them. When you have 
properly finged, and duſted them with flour, cover them 
cloſe in cold water, and ſet them over a ſlow fire. 
Having taken off the ſcum, and boiled them ſlowly five 
or {ix miuutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 
Cloſe covered for half an hour in the water, which will 
do them ſufficiently, and make them plump and white. 
Before you diſh them, ſet. them on the fire to heat; then 
drain them, and pour over them white ſauce, which 
you muſt have made ready in the following manner : 

Take the heads and necks of the chickens, with a 
{mall bit of ſcrag of veal, or any ſcraps of mutton you 
may have by you, and put them into a ſaucepan, with a 
blade or two of mace, and a few black pepper corns, an 
anchovy, a head of celery, a flice of the end of a lemon, 
and a bunch of ſweet herhs. Put to theſe a quart of 
water, cover it cloſe, and let it boil till it is reduced to 
half a pint. Then itrain it, and thicken it with a quarter 
of a pound of butter mixed with flour, and boil it tive or 
fix minutes. Then put in two ſpoonsful of muſhrooms, 
and mix the yolks of two eggs with a tea cup full of 
cream, and a little nutmeg grated. Put in your ſauce, 
and keep ſhaking it over the fire, till it is near boiling; 
then pour it into your boats, and ſerve it up with your 
chickens, 


Fowls. 


AFTER having drawn your fowls, which you muſt 
be particularly catetul in doing, cut off the head, neck, 
and legs. Skewer them with the ends of their legs in 
their bodies, and tie them round with a ſtring. Singe 

and 
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and duſt them well with flour, put them into cold 
water, cover the kettle cloſe, and ſet it on the fire; 


but take it off as ſoon as the ſcum begins to rife, —- . 


Cover them cloſe again, and let them boil gently twenty 
minutes; then take them off and the heat of the 
water will do them ſufficiently, Melted butter with 
. parſley ſhred fine is the uſual fauce; but you may ſerve 
them up with the like ſauce as before directed for 


chickens. 
Rabbits or Ducks. 


BOIL your duck or rabbit in a good deal of water, 
and when the ſcum riſes take it clean off, A duck will 
take about twenty minutes, and a xzabbit half an hour. 
Melted butter and parſley is frequently uſed as ſauce for 
rabbits; but if you prefer onion ſauce, which will do 
for either, make it thus: Peel your onions and throw 
them into water as you peel them; then cut them into 
thin ſlices, boil them in milk and water, and ſcum the 
liquor. About half an hour will boil them. When 
they are ſufficiently boiled, put them into a clean fieve 
to drain; chop them, and rub them through a cullender ; 
then put them into a ſaucepan, and ſhake a little flour, 
with two or three ſpoonsful of cream, and a good piece 
of butter. Stew them all together till they are thick 
and fine; lay the duck or rabbit in a diſh, and pour 
the ſauce all over. If a rabbit, you muſt pluck out the 
jaw-bones, and ſtick one in each eye, the ſmall end in- 
wards. 

Another ſauce for a boiled duck may be made thus : 
Take one large nion, a handful of parlley clean waſhed 
and picked, and a lettuce: cut the onion ſmall, chop 
the parſley fine, and put them into a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy, with a ſpoonful of lemon-juice, and a little 
pepper and falr, When they have ſtewed together half 
an hour, add two ſpoonsful of red wine. Lay the duck 
in your diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


Pigeons. 


WHEN you draw your pigeons, be careful to take out 
the craw as clean as poſſible. Waſh them in ſeveral 
waters, and having cut off the pinions, turn their legs 


under 
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under their wings. Let them boil very ſlowly a quarter / 
of an hour, and they will bs ſufficiently done. Dilh | 
them up, and pour over them good melted butter: lay | 
round the diſh a little brocoh, and ſerve them up with 1 
® melted butter and parſley in boats.---They ſhould be : 
boiled by themſelves, and may be eaten with bacon, 
| greens, ſpinach, or aſparagus. 
Geeſe. 
SINGE a gooſe, and pour over it a quart of boiling 
milk. Let it continue in the milk all night, then take | 
it out, and dry it well with a cloth. Cut an onion very 
ſmall wich ſome ſage, put them into the gooſe, few it up f 
at the neck and vent, and hang it up by the legs till the ö 
next day; then put it into a pot of cold water, cover it 
cloſe, and let it boil gently for an hour. Serve it up 


with onion ſauce. 


Partridges. 


BOIL them quick in a good deal of water, and fif- 
teen minutes will be ſufficient. For ſauce, take a quar- 
ter of a pint of cream, and a bit of freſh butter about the 
ſize of a walnut. Stir it one way till it is melted, and 


then pour it over the birds. 
Pheaſants, 


THESE muſt be likewiſe boiled in plenty of waters 
If it is a ſmall one, half an hour will be ſufficient, but 
if a large one, three quarters. For ſauce, ſtew ſome heads 
of celery cut very fine, thickened with cream, and a 
{mall piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon with ſalt 
to your palate. When your bird is done, pour the 
ſauce over it, and garniſh the dith with thin flices of 


lemon. 
Snipes or Woodcocks, 


SNIPES or Woodcocks muſt be boiled in good 
ſtrong broth, or beef gravy, which you muſt make as 
follows : Cut a pound of lean beef into ſmall pieces, and 
put it into two quarts of water, with an onion, a bundle 
of ſweet-herbs, a blade or two of mace, ſix cloves, and 


ſome whole pepper. Cover it cloſe, let it boil till it is 
E half 
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half waſted, then train it off, and put the gravy. into a 
ſaucepan, with falt enough to ſeaſon it. Draw the birds 
clean, but take particular care of the guts, Put the 
birds into the gravy, cover them cloſe, and ten minutes 
will boil them. In the mean time cut the guts and liver 
ſmall, then take a little of the gravy the birds are boiling 
in, and ſtew the guts in it, with a blade of mace. Take 
about as much of the crumb of bread, as the inſide of a 
roll, and rub or grate it very ſmall into a clean cloth, 
then put it into a pan with ſome butter, and fry it till 
_ and of a fine light brown colour, When your 
birds are ready, take about half a pint of the liquor they 
were boiled in, and add to the guts two ſpoonsful of red 
wine, and a piece of butter about the ſize of a walnut 


rolled in flour, Set them on the fire, and ſhake your 


ſaucepan often, (but by no means ſtir it with a ſpoon) 
till the butter is melted : then put in the fried crumbs, 
give the ſaucepan another ſhake, take up your birds, lay 
them in the diſh, and pour your ſauce over them.— 


Garnith with ſliced lemon. 


* 


r. . 
BOILING FISH. 
Turbot, 


WHEN you have thoroughly waſhed and cleanſed 
your fiſh, rub ſome allegar over it, which will greatly 
contribute to its firmneſs. Put it in your fiſh-plate with 
the belly upwards, and faſten a cloth tight over it to 
prevent its breaking. Let it boil gently in hard water, 
with plenty of ſalt and vinegar, and ſcum it well to 
prevent the ſkin being diſcoloured. Be ſure not to put 
in your fiſh till your water boils, and when it is enough, 
take 'it vp, and drain it. Remove the cloth carefully, 
and flip the fiſh very cautiouſly on the diſh, for fear of 
breaking it. Lay over it oyſter-pattics, or fried oyſters. 
Put your lobſter or gravy-ſauce into boats, and garniſh 


wich criſped parſley and pickles, 


Another 
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Another Way to dreſs a Turbot. 


PUT into the bottora of your ſtew-pan ſome thyme, 
parſley, {weet-herbs, and an onion ſliced. Then lay in 
your fiſh, and ſtrew over it the like quantity of the ſame 
herbs, with ſome chives and ſweet baſil, Cover the fiſh 
with an equal quantity of white wine and the beft vinegar. 
Strew in a little bay falt with ſome whole pepper. Set 
the ſtew-pan over a gentle fire, and gradually increaſe the 
heat till it is enough; which done, take it off the fire, 
but let the fiſh remain in the liquor, till you have made 
your ſauce as follows : Set a ſauce- pan over the fire, with 
a pound of butter, two anchovies ſplit, boned, and waſhed, 
two large ſpoonsful of capers, cut ſmall, ſome chives 
whole, a little pepper and falt, ſome nutmeg grated, a 
little flour, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and a little water, 
Keep ſhaking it round for ſome time, and then put on 
the fiſh to make it quite hot. When both are done, 
put the turbot into a dith, pour ſome of the ſauce over it, 
and the remainder into a boat, Garniſh the diſh with 


horſe-radiſh. | 
Salmon, 


THIS is fo ſubſtantial a fiſh, that it requires to be 
well boiled. A piece not very thick will take half an 
hour. Boil horſe-radiſh in the water. For ſauce, melt 
ſome butter plain, and ſome other with anchovy.--- 
Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and ſliced lemon. 


To dreſs a Whole Salmon for a large Company. 


WHEN the ſalmon is ſcaled and gutted, take off the 
head and tail, cut the body through into ſlices an inch and 
a half thick, and throw them into a large pan of pump 
water, When they are all put 1n, ſprinkle a handful of 
bay ſalt upon the water, ſtir it about, and then take out 
the fiſh. Set on a large deep ſtew-pan, boil the head and 
tail, but do not ſplit the head, and put in ſome falt.--- 
When they have boiled ten minutes, ſkim the water 
very clean, and put in the ſlices. When they are 
boiled enough, take them out, lay the head and tail in a 
diſh, and the ſlices round. _ it up with plain mn 
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ed butter and anchovy ſauce. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, 7 7 
mixed with the ſlices. . 
Cod's Head. | 


TAKE out the gills and the blood, waſh the whole 
very clean, rub over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs of allegar, 
and lay on your fiſh-plate, When the water boils, throw 
in a good handful of ſalt, with a glaſs of allegar. Then 
put in the fiſh, and let it boil gently half an hour (if it is 4 
a large one three quarters). Take it up very Carefully, XR 
and ſtrip the ſkin can off, ſet it before a briſk fire, 
dredge it all over with flour, and baſte it well wich butter. 
When the froth begins to rife, throw over it ſome very 
fine white bread crumbs, and continue baſting it to make 
it froth well. When it is of a fine light brown, diſh it up, 
and garniſh it with lemon cut in ſlices, ſcraped horſe— 
radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and laid round 
It, or fried oyſters. Cut the row and liver in ſlices, and 
lay over it a little of the lumpy part of the lobſter out of 
the ſauce, which you muſt make as follows: Take a 
good lobſter, and ſtick a {tewer in the vent of the tail to 
keep out the water. Throw into the water a handful of 

ſalt, and when it boils, put in the Jobſter, which will be 
done in half an hour. If it has ſpawn, pick them off, 
and pound them very fine in a mortar. Put them into 
half a pound of good melted butter; then take the meat 
out of your lobſter, break it in bits, and put that in like- 
wite, with a large ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, the ſame of 
walnut- catchup, a flice of lemon, one or two ſlices of 
horſe-radiſh, and a ſmall quantity of beaten mace ; ſeaſon 
it to your taſte with ſalt and chyan pepper. Boil them 
one minute, then take out the horſe-radiſh, and lemon, 
pour it into your ſauce- boat, and ſcrve it up with your 
filh.--If lobſters cannot be procured, you may make uſe of 
oyſters or ſhrimps the ſame way: and if you cannot get 
any kind of ſhell-fiſh, you may then add to the butter 
two anchovies cut ſmall, a ſpoonful of walnut- liquor, and 
an orion ftuck with cloves, 


Whole Cod. 
| PUT a large quantity of water into your fiſh-kettle, 
if which muſt be of a proper ſize for the cod, with a 
y quarter 
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quarter of a pint of vinegar, a handful of ſalt, and half 
a ſtick of horſe-radiſh, Let theſe boil together for ſome 
time, and then put in the filh. When it is done enough 
(which will be known by feeling the fins, and the look 
of the fiſh) lay it to drain, put it on a hot fiſh-plate, and 
then in a warm diſh, with the liver cut in half, and laid 
on each fide. Serve it vp with ſhrimp or oyſter-ſauce, 
and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radilh. 


Salt Cod. 


STEEP your ſalt-fiſh in water all night, with a glaſs of 
vinegar thrown into it, which will take out the ſalt, and 
make it eat as mild as freſh fiſh. The next day boil it, 
and when it is enough, ſeparate it in flakes into your diſh. 
Then pour egg ſauce over it, or parſaips boiled and beat 
fine with butter and cream. As it will ſoon grow cold 
ſend it to table on a water- plate. 

Cod's Sounds. 


BOIL your ſounds well, but be careful they are not 
done too much. Take them up, and let them ſtand till 
they are quite cold. Then make a force- meat of chop- 
ped oyſters, crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, the yolks 
of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and fill your ſounds 
with it. Skewer them into the ſhape of a turkey, and lard 
them down each ſide, as you would the breaſt of a turkey. 
Duſt them well with flour, and put them before the fire in 
a tin oven to roaſt, Baſte them well with butter, and when 
enough, pour on them oyſter ſauce, and garniſh with bar- 
berries.---This is a pretty ſide-diſh for a large table; or 
very proper in the time of Lent. 


Foals. i 


TAKE a pair of ſoals, ſkin and gut them. Then 
waſh them thoroughly clean, and lay them in vinegar, 
ſalt, and water, for two hours; then dry them in a cloth, 
put them into a ſtew-pan with a pint of white wine, a 
bunch of ſweet-herbs, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, 
ſome whole pepper, and a little falt. Cover them quite 
clole, and when enough, take them up, lay them in 
your diſh, ſtrain the liquor, and thicken it with butter 
and flour, Pour the ſauce over, and garniſh with ſcra- 
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ped horſe-radiſh and lemon. You may add prawns, 
ſhrimps, or muſcles to your ſauce, according to the 


fancy of thoſe for whom you provide.---This is a very 


good method; but to make a varicty, you may dreſs them 


as follows : 

Take two or three pair of middling ſized ſoals, ſkin, 
gut and waſh them in ſpring- water. Then put them on 
a diſh, and pour half a pint of white wine over them, turn 
them two or three times init, and then pour it away.--- 
Cut off the heads and tails of the ſoals, and ſet on a ſtew- 


pan with a little rich fiſh brath; put in an onion cut in 


ieces, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, pepper, ſalt, and a blade 
of mace, When theſe boil, put in the ſoals, and with 
them half a lemon cut in ſlices with the peel on. Let 
them ſimmer ſlowly for ſome time, then take out the 
ſweet-herbs, and put in a pint of ſtrong white wine, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let them all ſimmer 
together till the ſoals are enough, While the fiſh are 
doing, put in half a pint of veal gravy, and a quarter of a 
Pint of eſſence of ham; let it boil a little, then take up 
the ſoals, and pour this over them. - Serve up ſauce as 
before directed, and garniſh your diſh with ſliced lemon 


and horle-radi(h. | 
Trout. 


BOIL them in vinegar; water, and ſalt, with a piece 
of horſe-radith : and ſerve them up with anchovy-ſauce and 


plain butter. 
: Pike, 


WHEN you have taken out the gills and guts, and 
thoroughly waſhed it, make a good force-meat of chop- 

d oyſters, the crumb of half a penny loaf, a little lemon 

el ſhred fine, a lump of butter, the yolks of two eggs, 
a few ſwcet- herbs, and ſeaſon them to your taſte with ſalt, 
pepper and nutmeg. Mix all theſe well together, and 
put them into the belly of the fiſh, which muſt be ſewed 
up, and ikewered round. Boil it in hard water with a 
little falt, and a tea- cup full of vinegar put into the pan. 
As ſoon as the water boils, put in the filh (but not be- 


fore) and if it is of a middling ſize, it will be _—_ | 
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half an hour, Serve it up with oyſter-ſauce in a boat, 
having firſt poured a little on the filth. Garniſh wich 
pickled barberries. 

Carp. 

WHEN you kill your carp, fave all the blood, and 
have ready ſome nice rich gravy made of beef and mutton, 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion, Before 
you put in your filh, ſtrain it off, and boil your carp be- 
fore you put it into the gravy. Set it on a flow fire about 
a quarter of an hour, and thicken the ſauce with a large 
piece of butter rolled in flour, or you may make your 
ſauce thus: take the liver of the carp clean from the 
guts, three anchovies, a little parſley, thyme, and an onion. 
Chop theſe ſmall together, and take half a pint of Rhe- 
 nNith wine, four ſpoonsful of vinegar, and the blood of the 

carp. When all theſe are ſtewed gently together, put it 
to the carp, ' which muſt firſt be boiled in water with a 
little ſalt and a pint of wine; but take care not to do it 
too much after the carp is put into the ſauce. 


Mullets. 


THESE muſt be boiled in falt and water. When 
they are enough, pour away part of the water, and put 
to the reſt a pint of red wine, ſome ſalt and vinegar, 
two onions ſliced, with a bunch of ſweet-herbs, ſome 
nutmeg, beaten mace, and the juice of a lemon. Boil 
theſe well together, with two or three anchovies. Then 
put in the fiſh, and when they have ſimmered in it ſome 
time, put them into a diſh, and ſtrain the ſauce over 
them. You may add ſhrimp or oyſter-ſauce according 
to your diſcretion, 

Mackarel. 


GUT and waſh them clean, then dry them in a cloth, 
and rub them gently over with vinegar. Lay them 
ſtrait on your fiſh-plate, and be very careful in handling 
them, as they are ſo tender a fiſh that they will eaſily 
break. When the water boils, put them into your fiſh- 
pan with a little ſalt, and let them boil gently about a 
quarter of an hour. When you take them up, drain 
them well, and put the water that runs from them =_ a 

uce- 
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ſauce- pan with one large ſpoonful of catchup, a blade or 
two of mace, an anchovy, and a ſlice of lemon. Let 
theſe all boil together about a quarter of an hour, then 
ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and thicken it with flour 
and butter. Put this ſauce in one boat, and melted but- 
ter and parſley in another. Dich up your fiſh with their 
tails in the middle, and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh 
and barberries. | 
| Herrings. 

SCALE, gut, and waſh them, then dry them tho- 
roughly in a cloth, and rub them over with a little ſalt 
and vinegar. Skewer their tails in their mouths, and 
lay them on your fiſh-plate. When the water boils, put 
them in, and about ten or twelve minutes will do them: 
After you have taken them up, let them drain properly. 
end then turn their heads into the middle of the dich 
Serve them up with melted butter and parſley, and gar- 
niſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh. ä 

Flounders, Plaiſe and Dabs. 


As the ſimilarity of theſe fiſh is ſo great, the method 
of dreſſing either muſt be the ſame. Firſt cut off the 
fins, nick the brown ſide under the head, and take out 
the guts. Then dry them with a cloth, and boil them in 
ſalt and water. Serve them up with ſhrimp, cockle, or 
muſcle ſauce, and garniſh with red cabbage. 


Perch. 


- PUT your fiſh into the water when it boils, with ſome 
falt, an onion cut in ſlices, ſome parſley, and as much 
milk as will turn the water. When the fiſh is enough, 
put it into a ſoup- diſh, and pour a little of the water with 
the parſley and onions over it. Serve it up with melted 
butter and parſley in a boat. 


Zels. 


AFTER ſkinning, gutting, and properly waſhing 
them, cut off their heads, dry them, and twiſt them 
round on your fiſh- plate. Boil them in ſalt and water, 
and ſerve them up with melted butter and parſley.---If 


you only boil them in ſuch a quantity of water as = 
ju 
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juſt cover them, the liquor will be exceeding good, and 
very beneficial to weak or conſumptive conſtitutions, 


Sturgeon, t 


WHEN you have cleaned your fiſh properly, pre- 
pare as much liquor as will boil it in the following 
manner: To two quarts of water put a pint of vinegar, 
a ſtick of horſe-radith, two or three bits of lemon-peel, 
ſome whole pepper, a bay-leaf, and a ſmall quantity of 
ſalt. Boil your fiſh in this liquor, and when enough 
(which you will know by the fleſh appearing likely to 
ſeparate from the bones) take it up, and have ready the 
following ſauce: Melt a pound of butter, diſfolve an 
anchovy in it, put in a blade or two of mace, bruiſe the 
body of a crab in the butter, a few ſhrimps or cray-fiſh, 
a little catchup, and a little lemon-juice. When it 
boils, take up the ſturgeon, drain it well, lay it in your 
diſh, and ſerve it up with the ſauce poured into boats. 
Garniſh with fried oyſters, ſliced lemon, and ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh, | 

Turtles. 


THESE animals not only furniſh the moſt delicious 
repaſt to the epicure, but to all thoſe who can obtain 
ſo luxurious a gratification. They are of various ſizes, 
and that the reader may be informed how to dreſs them, 
we ſhall here confine ourſelves to one of about thirty 


pounds weight, obſerving that the ſame directions are 


to be proportionally attended to in dreſſing thoſe of a 
more conſiderable ſize. 

When you kill a turtle, which muſt be the night 
before you dreſs it, take off the head, and Jet ic bleed 
two or three hours; then cut off the fins, and the 
callipee from the callipaſh, taking care not to break the 
gall. Throw all the inwards into cold water, the guts 
and tripe keep by themſelves, and flit them open with a 
pen- knife; waſh them very clean in ſcalding water, and 


ſcrape off all the inward ſkin, as you do them, throw 


them into cold water, waſh them out of that, and put 
them into freſh water, and let them lie all night, ſcald- 
ing the fins and edges of the callipaſh and callipee ; cut 
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the meat off the ſhoulders, and hack the bones, and ſe 1 
them over the fire with the fins in about a quart of 
water; put in a little mace, nutmeg, chyan, and ſalt; 
let it ſtew about three hours, then ſtrain it, and put the - 
fins by for uſe. The next morning take ſome of the , 
meat you cut off the ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, as 

for ſauſages, with about a pound of beef or veal ſuet, 

ſeaſon with mace, nutmeg, ſweet-marjoram, parſley, j 
chyan, and falt to your taſte, and three or four glaſſes of 
Madeira wine. Stuff it under the two fleſhy parts of the 
meat, and if you have any left, lay it over to prevent the 
meat from burning ; then cut the remainder of the meat 
and fins in pieces the ſize of an egg; ſeaſon it pretty high 
with chyan, ſalt, and a little nutmeg, and put it into the 
callipaſh. Take care that it be ſewed or ſecured up at the 
end, to keep in the gravy. Then boil up the gravy, and 
add more wine, if required, and thicken it a little with 
butter and flour. Put ſome of it to the turtle, and ſet 
it in the oven with a well buttered paper over to keep it 
from burning, and when it is half baked, ſqueeſe in the 
Juice of one or two lemons, and ſtir it up. The cali- 
paſh, or back, will take half an hour more baking than 
the callipee, which two hours will do. The guts muſt 
be cut in pieces two or three inches long, the tripes in 
leſs, and put into a mug of clear water, and ſet it in the 
oven with the callipaſh, and when it is enough drained 
from the water, it is to be mixed with the other parts, and 
ſent up very hot to table. 


To dreſs a Turtle in the ſame Manner as is pratliſed in the 
IWet- Indies, 


TAKE the turtle out of the water the night before you 
intend to dreſs it, and lay it on its back. In the morning 
Cut its throat, or the head off, and let it bleed for ſome 
time. Then cut off the fins; ſcald, ſcale, and trim 
li them and the head, and raile the callipee, which is the 
Th | belly or under the]; clean it well, leaving to it as much 
meat as you conveniently can. Take from the back ſhell 
4 all the meat and entrails, except the monſieur, which is 
oh the fat, and looks green: this mult alſo be baked yu 
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the hell. Waſh all clean with ſalt and water, and cut it 
into pieces of a moderate ſize. Take it from the bones, 
and put them with the fins and head into a ſoup- pot, with 
a gallon of water, ſome ſalt, and two blades of mace. 
When it boils, ſkin it clean, and put in it a bunch of 
thyme, parſley, ſavory, and young onions, and your 
veal part, except about one pound and a half, which muſt 
be made forcemeat of, as for Scotch collops, adding a 
little chyan pepper. When the veal is boiled in the 
ſoup about an hour, take it out, cut it into pieces, and 
put to the other part. The guts, which are conſidered 
as the beſt part, muſt be ſplit open, ſcraped, and made 
clean, and cut into pieces about two inches long. Scald 
and ſkin the paunch or maw, and cut it like the other 


parts; mix them with the guts and other parts, except the 


liver, and add half a pound of freſh butter, a few ſhalots, 
a bunch of chyme, parſley, and a little ſavory, ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, white pepper, mace, three or four cloves 
bearen, and a little chyan pepper. Stew. them about half 
an hour over a good charcoal fire, and put 1n half a pint 
of Madeira wine, with as much of the broth as will cover 
it, and let it ſtew till tender, which will take about four 
or five hours. When it is nearly enough, {kim it, thicken 
it with flour, add ſome veal broth, and make it about 
the thickneſs of a fricalee. Let your forcemeat balls be 
fried about the ſize of a walnut, and ſtewed about half an 
hour with the reſt. If there are any eggs, let them be 
boiled and cleaned ; but if none, get twelve or fourteen _ 
yolks of hard eggs. Then put the ſtew (which is the 
callipaſh) into the ſhell with the eggs, and either make uſe 
of a ſalamander, or put it into the oven to bake. Slaſh 
the callipee in ſeveral places, put ſome butter to it, and 
ſeaſon it moderately with chyan and white pepper, ſalt, 
beaten mace, chopped thyme, parſley and young onions, 
Put a piece on each flaſh, and ſome over the whole, 
and a duſt of flour; then bake it in a briſk oven, in a tin 
or iron dripping- pan. The back ſhell, which is called 
the callipalh, muſt be ſeaſoned like the callipee, and 
baked in a dripping-pan, ſet upright, with four brick- 
bats, or any thing of that kin, An hour and a pe 
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will bake it, which-muſt be done before the ſtew be put 


in. The fins, when boiled very tender, muſt be taken 
out of the ſoup, and put into a ſtew-pan, with ſome good 


veal gravy, not high coloured, a little Madeira wine, 


ſeaſoned and thickened as the callipaſh, and ſerved in a 


diſh by itſelf. The lights, heart, and liver, may be done 


the ſame way, but a little higher ſeaſoned: or the lights 
and heart may be ſtewed with the callipaſh, and taken 
out before you put it into the ſhell, with a little of the 
ſauce, adding a little more ſeaſoning ; but diſh it by it- 
ſelf. The veal part may be made fricandos, or Scotch 
collops. The liver ſhould never be ſtewed with the cal- 
lipaſh, but dreſſed by itſelf in any manner you like; ex- 


cept you ſeparate the lights and heart from the callipaſh, 


and ſerve them together in one diſh, Be careful to ſtrain 
the ſoup, and ſerve it in a tureen, or large china bowl.— 
The different diſhes may be placed on the table as fol- 
lows : The callipee at the head, the callipaſh at the bottom, 
and the lights, ſoup, fins, &c. in the centre, —The fins 
kept in the liquor will cat well when cold. 


—_— — 


. II. 
ROASTING IN GENERAL, 


„ 
BUTCHER's MEAT. 


HE firſt conſderation of the cook in roaſting, muſt 

be to regulate the ſtrength of her fire in proportion 

to the article ſhe has to dreſs. If it is a ſmall or thin 
Joint, the fire muſt be briſk, that 1t may be done quick ; 
but if a large one, a ſubſtantial fire muſt be made in order 
that it may gradually receive the heat, and by ſtirring up 
the fire, when it begins to burn up, and keeping the bot- 
tom clear, the meat muſt be roaſted as it ought to be, and 
with little trouble to. the cook.--Never put ſalt on your 
meat before you lay it to the fire, as it will be apt to draw 
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out the gravy. In roaſting Beef, if it be a large piece, 


ſkewer a ſheet of writing paper over the fat, and baſte it 
well while roaſting. When it is near enough, which you 
will know by the ſmoke drawing to the fire, take off the 
paper, then baſte it well and dredge it with flour to make 
it frothy.--Mutton and lamb muſt be roaſted with a clear, 
quick fire, —Veal requires particular care, and muſt be 
done of a fine light brown colour. If it 1s a fillet or loin, 
put paper over the fat, in the ſame manner as you do beef. 
Ar firſt let it be ſome diſtance from the fire, and baſte 
it with butter; but when it is got thoroughly warm, put 
it nearer, and when nearly done, dredge it with flour.— 
If a breaſt, put the caul over it, with the ſweet-bread 
ſkewered on the back, and when ſufficiently done, take off 
the caul and dredge it with flour. Pork as well as Veal 
ſhould be well done, otherwiſe it will nauſeate : but mut- 
ton and beef, if a little under done may be diſpenſed with. 
Wild Fowls muſt be roaſted with a clear, briſk fire, and 
when they are frothy, and of a light brown colour, they 
are enough. Great care muſt be taken not to over-do 
them, as the loſs of gravy will produce a want of the 
flavour. Teme Fotwls require more roaſting, and muſt be 
often baſted, in order to keep up a ſtrong froth, which 
will make them look well when brought to table. Pigs 
and Geeſe muſt be done with a quick fire, turned quick, 
and frequently baſted. Hares and Rabbits require time 
and care, otherwiſe the body will be done too much, and 
the ends too little, In roaſting any article, always allow 
longer time for it in froſty than in mild weather; and 
take particular care that your ſpits are thoroughly clean 


before you put on your meat, as nothing is more diſa- 


greeable than the mari: of it left in the fleſh. 

Having laid before the cook theſe neceſſary and gene- 
ral oblervations in roaſting, we ſhall now proceed to give 
directions for dreſſing the reſpective articles under this 
head ; beginning with 


Beef. 

THE firſt ſteps to be taken in roaſting Beef we have 
already noticed in the foregoing obſervations. It re- 
mains, therefore, only to ſay, that the time each 2 
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will take doing muſt be proportioned to its weight. If 
a piece of ten pounds it will take an hour and a half at 
a good fire, Twerity pounds weight, it a thick piece, 
will take three hours, but if thin half an hour leſs; and 
ſo on in proportion to the weight. When done, take it 
up, and put it into your diſh Serve it with potatoes, 
horſe-radiſh, and pickles for ſauce, and garniſh the rim of 
the diſh with horſe-radiſh ſcraped very fine. 9 4 
Mutton and Lamb. 4 * 
MUTTON and Lamb muſt be roaſted with a 
vick clear fire. Baſte it as ſoon as you lay it doun, 
painkle on a little ſalt, and, when near done, dredge x 
with flour. A leg of mutton of ſix pounds will take an 
hour and a quarter, and one of twelve two hours; a 
breaſt half an hour at a quick fire; a neck an hour, and 
a ſhoulder much about the ſame time as a leg. In dreſ- 
ſing the loin, the chine (which is the two loins,) and the 
ſaddle (which is the two necks and part of the ſhoulder 
cut together) you muſt raiſe the ſkin, and ſkewer it on, 
and when near done, take off the ſkin, and baite it to 
froth it up. | 
The proper Sauces to Mutton and Lamb are, 
potatoes, pickles, celery raw or ſtewed, brocoli, French 
beans, and cauliflower. To a ſhoulder of mutton may 
be added onion ſauce, which make thus: boil eight or 
ten large onions, changing the water two or three times 
while boiling. When enough, chop them on a board, 
to keep them from growing of a bad colour ; put them 
into a ſaucepan with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and two ſpoonsful of thick cream ; boil 1t a little, and 
then pour it into a large boat or baſon, and ſerve it up 
with the meat. 


Haunch of Mutton dreſſed like Veniſon. 


TAKE a hind-quarter of fine mutton, 'and cut the 
leg like a haunch. Lay it in a pan with the back down- 
bo wards, pour in a bottle of red wine, and let the meat 
bw ſoak in it twenty-four hours. Before you ſpit it, let it 
bot be covered with clean paper and paſte as you do veniſon, 
4b in order to preſerve the fie Roalt it before a quick ” 
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"iy and keep baſting with butter mixed with ſome of the li- | 
XX quor in which it was ſoaked. When done, ſerve it up- 
"XZ with ſome good rich gravy in one boat, and ſweet ſauce, 


in another. It will take about three hours roaſting. 


A Fore-Quarter of Houſe-Lamb., 


| A Small forequarter of houſe-lamb will take an hour 
4 and a half roaſting; a leg three quarters of an hour. 
X When it is done, and put into the diſh, cut off the ſhoul- 
der, pepper and ſalt the ribs, and ſqueeze a Seville orange 
between. Serve it up with ſallad, brocoli, potatoes, and 
celery raw or ſtewed. 


Tongues or Udders. 


PARBOIL the tongue before you put it down to 
roaſt ; ſtick eight or ten cloves about it, baſte it with 
butter, and ſerve it up with ſome gravy and ſweetmeat 
ſauce. An udder may be roaſted aſter the ſame manner. 


Veal. 


IF your fire is good, veal will take about a quarter of 
an hour to each pound in roaſting. The fat of the loin 
and fillet muſt be covered with paper, as we have before 
obſerved. The fillet and ſhoulder mult be ſtuffed with 
the following ſavoury compolition---a quarter of a pound 
of ſuet chopped fine, parſley and ſweet herbs chopped, 
grated bread and le-non peel; pepper, ſalt, and a little 
nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg. Work theſe all well to- 
gether, and ſtuff them into your veal, as ſecure as you 
can, that it may not fall out while roaſting. The breaſt 
muſt be roaſted with the caul on till it is near enough; 
then take it off, and flour and baſte the meat. When 
you have taken it up, and put it into your diſh, pour a 

| little melted butter over it, and ſerve it up with any of 
the following ſauces ; ſallad, pickles, potatoes, brocoli, 

cucumbers raw or ſtewed, French beans, peaſe, cauli- 

flowers, celery, raw or ſtewed.---Remember, in dreſſing 
0 any joint of veal that it is well done, but at the ſame 
it time let it not be too much. If it is not done enough it 
will be too diſguſtful to enjoy, and if tↄ0 much, the 
Juices will be loſt, and the fleſh eat taſteleſs. 


„ 
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Pork. 

PORK, like veal, muſt be well done. If it is a 
loin, take a ſharp penknife, and cut the ſkin acroſs, 
which will not only make the joint more convenient 
to carve, but will alſo make the rind, or crackling, 
more pleaſant to eat. A leg of pork muſt be ſcored in 
the ſame manner as the loin ; if not particularly objected 
to, ſtuff the knuckle part with ſage and onion chopped 
fine, with pepper and ſalt; or cut a hole under the twiſt, 


put the ſeaſoning there, and faſten it with a ſkewer. . 


Roaſt it criſp, as it it will make the crackling, of which 
moit people are fond, eat the better.---If you want a 
Spring (which 1s not very common, though, at the ſame 
time, if young, will et exceeding well) cut off the 
ſhank, or knuckle, ſprinkle ſage "and onion over it, 
roll it round, and tie it with a ſtring. About two 
hours wall do it. The Share-Rib thould be baſted 
with a little bit of butter, a very little duſt of flour, and 
ſome dried ſage ſhred ſmall. The principal ſauces for 
any kind of roaft pork are, potatoes, muſtard, and apple- 
ſauce, the latter of which you muſt make thus: Pare 
core, and ſlice ſome apples, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan with a little water, to prevent their burning, and 
throw in a bit of lemon- peel. When they are enough, 
take out the peel, bruiſe the apples, and add a piece of 
butter, and a little ſugar. When you have worked the 


whole together very tne, ſet it on the fire till it is quite 


hot, then put it into your baſon, and ſerve it up with the 
meat.— If it is a leg of pork, have a little drawn gravy 
ready againſt it is done, and pour it into the diſh when 
you ſerve it up. he beſt way of dreſſing Pork Griſkin 
is to roaft it, baſte it with a little butter and ſage, and a 
little pepper and ſalt. The only article uſed as ſauce for 
this is muſtard, | | 
Sucking Pigs. 

WIEN your pig is properly prepared for dreſſing, 
put into the belly of it a little ſage ſhredded fine, with 
tome falt, a tca-ſpoonſul of bla ck pepper, and a cruſt of 
broun bread. Then ſpit it, ſew up the belly, and lay it 
down to a brisk clear fire, with a pig plate hung in the 

"middle 
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middle to prevent the body part being done before the 
extremities. As ſoon as it is warm, put a piece of 
butter into a cloth, and frequently rub the pig with it 
while roaſting. When it becomes of a fine brown, and 
the ſteam draws to the fire, rub it quite dry with a clean 


cloth, and then with a bit of cold butter, which will 


help to criſp it. Having taken it up, and put it into 
your diſh, cut off the head with a ſharp knife, and take 
off the collar, the ears, and the jaw-bone. Split the 
Jaw in two, and when you have cut the pig down the 
back, which muſt be done before you draw out the ſpit, 
lay the two ſides with the back part to each other, a jaw 
on each fide, and an ear on each ſhoulder, and the collar 
on the ſhoulder. Have ready your ſauce, which you 
muſt make in the following manner: Having chopped 
the brains, put them in a ſaucepan, with a tea-ſpoonful 
of white gravy, the gravy that runs out of the pig 


(which you muſt be careful to ſave, by putting a baſon 


or pan in the dripping pan under the pig as ſoon as the 
gravy begins to run) and a ſmall piece of anchovy, Add 
to theſe half a pound of butter, and as much flour as will 
thicken the gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonfull of white 
wine, ſome caper liquor, and a little ſalt. Shake it 
over the fire till it is quite hot, then pour it into your 
diſh with the pig, and ſerve it up. You may likewiſe 
boil a few currants, and ſend them in a tea ſaucer, with 
a glaſs of currant-jelly in the middle. 

As there may ſometimes be a neceſſity for the cook's 
killing the pig herſelf, it may not be improper to in- 
form her in that caſe how to proceed. Stick the pig 
juſt above the breaſt bone, and let the knife touch its 
heart, otherwiſe it will be a long time dying. As ſoon 
as it is dead, put it into cold water for a few minutes, 
and rub it over with a little roſin beat exceeding fine, 
or inſtead of that uſe its own blood, which will nearly an- 
{wer the ſame purpoſe. Let it lie half a minute in a 
pail of ſcalding water, then take it out, lay it upon a 
clean table, and ſtrip off all the hairs as faſt as poſſible ; 
but if they do not come clean off, put it into the hot 
water again, and when it is perfectly clean off, waſh it in 
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warm water, and then in two or three cold waters, that 
when dreſſed it may not taſte of the roſin. Take off the 
four feet at the firſt joints, lit it down the belly, and take 
out all the entrails. Put the heart, liver, lights, and 
pettitoes together; waſh the pig well in cold water, and 
having perfectly dryed it with a cloth, hang it up. When 
you dreſs it proceed as before directed. 


Calf's Head. 


WHEN you have thoroughly waſhed, and cleanſed 
it from the ſlime, take out the bones, and dry it well in a 
cloth, Make a ſeaſoning of beaten mace, pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, and cloves, ſome bacon cut very ſmall, and 
ſome grated bread. Strew this over the head, roll it up, 
ſkewer it, and tie it with tape. While roaſting, baſte ic 
with butter, and when done, having previouſly made a 
rich veal gravy, thickened with butter rolled in flour, 
pour it over, and ſerve it to table. Some like muſh- 


room ſauce, in which caſe make it as follows: Clean and 


walh a quart of freſh muſhrooms, cut them into pieces, 
and put them into a ſtew-pan, with a little ſalt, a blade of 


- mace, and a little butter. Stew them gently for half a 


hour, and then add a pint of cream, and the yolks of 
two eggs beat up fine; keep ſtirring it till it boils, then 
Pour it into a boat, and ſerve it up with the head.---This 
is an excellent ſauce for fowls or turkies. 


Ham, or Gammon of Bacon. 


WHICHEVER you dreſs of theſe, take off the 
ſkin or rind, and lay the meat in luke-warm water for 
two or three hours. Then put it into a pan, pour over 
it a quart of Canary wine, and let it ſoak about half an 
hour. When you have {pitted it, put a ſheet of clean 
paper over the fat fide, pour the Canary, in which it was 
ſoaked, into the dripping-pan, and baſte the meat with 
it all the time it is roaſting, When it is enough take off 
the paper, and dredge it well with crumbled bread and 
parſley ihred fine. Make the fire briſk, and brown it 
well. If you ſerve it up hot, garniſh with raſpings of 
bread ; but if cold, for a ſecond courſe, garniſh with 


reen parſley. 
TY SECT, 
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Turks. 


WHEN your Turkey is properly truſſed for dreſ- 
ſing, ſtuff it with the following ingredients: Take four 
ounces of butter, or chopped ſuet, ſome grated bread, a 
little lemon- peel, parſley and ſweet herbs chopped together, 
pepper, ſalt and nutmeg, a little cream, and the yolks 
of two or three eggs: work theſe all well together, and 
fill the craw with it. Let your fire be very briſk, and 
when you put it down paper the breaſt, and let it con- 
tinue on till near done: then take it off, dredge it with 
flour, and keep baſting it till it is done. If it is a large 
turkey, ſerve it up with gravy alone, or brown celery, 
or muſhroom ſauce. If it is a turkey-poult, ſerve it up 
with gravy and bread ſauce, the latter of which make 
thus: Cut the crummy part of a penny-loaf into thin 
ſlices, put it into a ſaucepan with cold water, a few pep- 
per-corns, a little ſalt, and an onion : boil it till the bread 
is quite ſoft, and then beat it very fine: put it into a 
quarter of a pound of butter, with two ſpoonsful of thick 
cream, and when it boils up, pour 1t into a baſon, or 
boat, and ſerve it up with the turkey. A middling 
ſized turkey will take more than an hour, a ſmall one three 
quarters of an hour, and a very large one an hour and a 
half.---1n dreſſing theſe, as well as fowls, always let your 
fire be clear and briſk, 


Foꝛuls. 


WHEN your fowls are laid to the fire, ſinge them, 
then baſte them with butter, and dredge over ſome flour. 
When the ſmoke begins to draw to the fire, baſte and 
dredge them again: let the fire be briſk, and ſend them 
to table with a good froth. The proper Sauces for roaſt 
fowls are, gravy, egg, muſhroom, or celery-ſauce, the 
latter of which make thus: Waſh and pare a large 
bunch of celery very clean, cut it into thin bits, and boil 
it gently in a little water till it is tender: then add a little 
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beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, and thicken it 
with a large piece of butter rolled in flour: then give it 
a boil, and pour it into your your ſauce boat. If you think 
proper, you may add to the water in which you boil the 
celery half a pint of cream, which will make it very 
rich and ſubſtantial.- This is an excellent ſauce, not only 
for fowls but alſo for partridges, or any other game of the 
lame kind. 
Chickens. 


BE particularly careful in drawing your chickens, 
which done cut off their claws, and truſs them for dreſ- 
ſing. Put them down to a good fire, and ſinge, duſt, 
and baſte them with butter. When they are enough, 
froth them, and lay them in your diſh, Serve them up 
with parſley and butter poured over them, and gravy and 


- muſhroom ſauce in boats.---A large chicken will take 


half an hour; a ſmall one twenty minutes. 


Green Geeſe. | 
WHEN the gooſe is properly cleaned, and ready for 


| dreſſing, pur into the body a large lump of butter, then 


ſpit it, and lay it down to a briſk clear fire. Singe it, 
dredge it with flour, and as ſoon as it begins to receive 
the heat of the fire, baſte it well with butter, which will 
occaſion the fleſh to riſe, and make it look well. When 
you think it near enough, dredge it again with flour, and 
aſte it till the froth riſes, and it is of a clear light 
brown. When done, take it up, and put it into your 
diſh, having ready the following ſauce. Melt ſome 
butter, and put it into a ſpoonful of ſorrel-juice, a little 
ſugar, and a few ſcaided gooſeberries. Pour it into 
your ſauce-boat, and ſend it up hot with the gooſe to 
table. You may likewiſe add gravy and apple-ſauce, 
and garniſh your dith with a cruſt of bread grated very 
© | 
A Stubble Gooſe. 


TAKE two onions, with a few leaves of ſage waſhed 
clean, and chop them as fine as poſſible. Mix with 
them a large piece of butter, ſome falt, and pepper. 
Put this into the body of the gooſe, then tie both * 
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and put it down to the fire to roaſt. Singe and dredge 
it with flour, and when it is thoroughly hot, baſte it 
with freſh butter. When near done, dredge it again, 
and keep baſting it till the froth riſes, and the ſteam 
draws to the fire, then take it up, put it into your diſh, pour 
” alittle hot boiling hot water over it, and ſerve it up with 
good gravy ſauce in one boat, apple- ſauce in another, 


and muſtard. 
| 1 Ducks. 
Þ YOU muſt prepare them for the ſpit in the fame 
manner you do geeſe, by putting into the body ſome 
F Afageand onion chopped fine, with pepper and ſalt. When 
0 vou lay them down, ſinge, duſt, and baſte them with 


butter, and a good fire will roaſt them in about twenty 
minutes. Betore you take them up, duſt them with 
flour, and give them another baſting with butter to 
make them froth and look brown. Your gravy mult be 
made of the gizzard and pinions, with an onion, a 
tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a few grains of pepper, a 
large blade of mace, and a tea-ſpoonful of catchup. 
When they are thoroughly ſtewed, ſtrain off the gravy, 
put ſome into the diſh with the ducks, and the remainder 
in a boat or baſon. Wild ducks mult be done in the 
lame manner. 


Pigeons. 


AFTER you have drawn your Pigeons, and taken 
5 the craws clean out, waſh them in ſeveral waters. When 
you have dried them, roll a good lump of butter in ſome 
cCW6Chopped parſley, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. Put 
) this into your pigeons, then ſpit, duſt with flour, and 
) baſte them. When enough, ſerve them up with parſley 
: and butter for ſauce, and, if in ſeaſon, garniſh your diſh 
with bunches of aſparagus. A good fire will roaſt them 

in twenty minutes, 


Larks. 


_— TAKE a dozen of Larks, put them on a ſkewer, and 
tie both ends of the ſkewer to the ſpit. Dredge and 
baſte them, and in about ten or twelve minutes they will 
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be done. Make your ſauce thus: Take the crumb of 
half a penny loaf, ſhred it very fine, and put it into a 
ſaucepan, with a piece of butter about the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Shake it over a gentle fire till it is of a light brown, 
then Jay it between your birds on your plate or diſh, and 
pour a little melted butter over them. 


| Rabbits. 
WHEN you have caſed your rabbits, ſkewer their 


heads upon their backs, their fore-legs into their ribs, 
and the hind legs double. Take the crumb of half a 


penny loaf, a little parſley, thyme, ſweet-marjoram, and 


lemon-pecl. Shred all theſe fine, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix them up into a light 
ſtuffing with two eggs, a little cream, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Put this into their bellies, ſew them 
up, and dredge and baſte them well with butter,--- 
When done, take them up, chop the livers after boiling, 
and lay them in lumps round the edge of your diſh.--- 
Serve them up with parſley and butter for ſauce. 

To roaſt a rabbit hare-faſhion, you muſt lard it with 
bacon, and baſte it in the ſame manner you do a hare, 
directions for which you will find in the next ſection. It 
you lard it, make gravy ſauce, if not, white ſauce will be 
molt proper. 


S 6 CT I. 
ROASTING GAME. 
Plieaſants and Partridges. 


THE fame methods are to be taken in dreſſing either 
of theſe birds. When you have {pitted and laid them 
down, duſt them with flour, and baſte them often with 
freſh butter, keeping them at a good diſtance from the 
fire. About half an hour will roaſt them. Make your 
gravy of a ſcrag of mutton, and put into the ſauce-pan 
with it, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large poo 
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of catchup, and the ſame of browning*. Strain it, and 

ut a little into the diſh with the birds. Serve them up, 
with the remainder in one baſon, and bread-ſauce in an- 
other. By way of ornament fix one of the principal fea- 
thers of the pheaſant in its tail. 


Toodcecks or Snipes. 


THESE birds are fo peculiar from all others that they 
mult never be drawn. When you have _ them, 
take the round of a threepenny loaf, and toaſt it nice and 
brown; then lay it in a diſh under the birds, and when 
you put them in the fire, baſte them with a little butter, 
and let the trail or gut drop on the toaſt, When they 
are done, put the toaſt in the diſh, and lay the birds on it. 
Pour about a quarter of a pint of gravy into the dith, and 
ſet it over a lamp or chafing diſh for three or four 
minutes, and then take it hot to table.---A woodcock 
will take about twenty miautes roaſting, and a ſnipe 
fifteen. 

Ruffs and Rees (which are particularly found in Lin- 
colnſhire and the Ifle of Ely) are very delicate birds, 


and mult be truſſed like the woodcock, but not dreſſed 


with the guts. When done, ſerve them up with gravy 
and bread ſauce, and garniſh the diſh with criſp crumbs of 
bread. 

| Hares, 


As we ſhall have flequent occaſion to mention the article 
Brow NING, it will be neceſſary here to give proper directions 
how to make it—Beat ſmall four ounces of treble- refined ſugar, 
and put it into a frying-pan, with one ounce of butter.— 
Set itover a clear fire, and mix it well together, When it be- 
gins to be frothy by the ſugar diſſolving, hold it higher over the 

re, and have ready a pint of red wine, When the ſugar and 
butter is of a deep brown, pour in a little of the wine, and ſtir 
it well together; then add more wine, and keep ſtirring it all 
the time. Put in half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, fix cloves, 
four ſhalots peeled, two or three blades of mace, three ſpoons- 
ful of catchup, a little falt, and a rind of one lemon. Boil 
them lowly about ten minutes, and then pour it into a baſon, 
thn cold, take of the ſcum very clean, and bottle it up for 
1¹ oo 
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Hares. 


WIEN your hare is caſed and properly truſſed for 
dreſſing, make a ſtuffing thus: Take a large lice of 
bread, and crumble it very fine, put to it a quarter of a 
pound of beef marrow, or ſuet, the like quantity of but- 
ter, the liver boiled and ſhred fine, a ſprig or two of 
winter ſavory, a bit of lemon-peel, an anchovy, a little 
chyan pepper, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix theſe 
well together with a glaſs of red wine and two eggs, put 
it into the belly of the hare, and ſew it up. When you 
have ſpitted it, and laid it before the fire, put into your 
dripping-pan a quart of milk, and keep baſting your 
hare with it till there is little left, When it is nearly 
done, dredge it with flour, and baſte it with butter till it 
is. properly frothed.---If it is a ſmall hare it will take 
about anhour and a half; and if a large one two hours. 
When done, put it into your diſh, and ſerve it up with 
plenty of good rich gravy, and ſome currant jelly 
warmed in a cup; or red wine and ſugar done to a ſyrup 
thus: take a pint of red wine, put it into a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar, ſet it over a flow fire, and Jet it (immer 
for a quarter of an hour; then take it off, aud pour it 
into your ſauce boat or balon 


Veniſon. 


TAKE a haunch of veniſon, and when you have 
ſpitted it, rub ſome butter all over it. Take four ſheets 
of clean paper, well buttered, two of which put on the 
haunch. Then make a paſte with ſome flower, a little 
butter and water; roll it out half as big as your haunch, 
and put it over the fat part; cover this with the other 
two ſheets of paper, and tie them faſt with packthread. 
Lay it to a briſk fire, and baſte it well all the time it is 
roaſting. When it is near done, take off both paper and 
paſte, dredge it well with flour, and baſte it with butter. 
As ſoon as it becomes of a light brown, take it up, and 
ſerve it to table with brown gravy, currant jelly, or the 
ſyrup mentioned in the preceding article for a hare.--- 


A haunch will take about three hours roaſting. | 
SECT, 
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Cod's Head. 


WHEN the head is waſhed thoroughly clean, ſcore 
it with a knife, ſtrew a little ſalt on it, and if you have it, 
put it into a large tin oven; if not, lay it in a ſtew-pan 
before the fire, with ſomething behind the pan, that the 
fire may have its proper effe& on the meat. Throw 
away all the water that comes from it the firſt half hour, 
and then ſtrew over it a little nutmeg, cloves, mace beat 
fine, and ſalt. Flour it and baſte it with butter; when 
it has lain ſome time thus, turn, ſeaſon, and baſte the 
other ſide the ſame. Turn it often, continue the baſting 
frequently, and ſtrew on it ſome crumbs of bread. If it 
is a large head, it will take four or five hours. Have 
ready ſome meited butter, with an anchovy, ſome of the 
liver of the fiſh boiled and bruiſed fine, and mix it well 
with the butter, and two yolks of eggs beat fine. When 
theſe boil, ſtrain them through a ſieve, and put them 
into the ſaucepan again, with a few ſhrimps or pickled 
cockles, two ſpoonsful of red wine, and the juice of a 
lemon. When this has ſimmered for a minute or two, 
put it into the pan in which the head was roaſted, and ſtir 
it well all together; then put it again into the ſaucepan, 
and keep ſtirring it till it boils. Being thus ready with 
your ſauce, put the head into a large diſh, pour your 
ſauce into a baſon, and ſerve both up hot to table. 
Garniſh the head with fried fiſh, lemon, and ſcraped 
horſe-radilh, 


Lobſters. 


WHEN you have half- boiled your lobſter, take it 
out of the water, rub it well with butter, and lay it be- 
fore the fire; continue baſting it with butter till it has a 
fine froth, and the ſhell looks of a dark brown. Then 
r it into your diſh, and ſerve it up with plain melted 


utter in a {auge-boat. 
II. H CHAP. 
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BUTCHER's MEAT. 
F [ II E only method to be obſerved previous to this 


mode of cookery, is to have the pans, or whatever 
veſſels you ſend your proviſions in to the oven, perfectly 
clean, ſo that the care you have taken in preparing the 
article may not be injured from neglect in cleanlineſs. 


Rump of Beef. 


CUT out the bone quite clean, then beat the fleſh 
well with a rolling-pin, and lard it with a piece of bacon 
Cut out of the back. Seaſon your bacon with pepper, 
ſalt, and cloves, and lard acroſs the meat, that it may 
cut handſomer. Seaſon the meat with pepper, ſalt, and 
cloves; put it into an earthen pot with all the broken 
bones, half a pound of butter, ſome bay leaves, whole 
pepper, one or two ſhalots, and ſome ſweet herbs. Let 
the top of the pan be covered quite cloſe, then put it 
into the oven, and it will be done in about fix hours.--- 
When enough, ſkim off the fat clean, put the meat into 
a diſh, and ſerve it up with ſome dried ſippets, and its 
own liquor poured into the diſh, 


Leg of beef. 
TAKE a fine leg of beef, cut off all the meat, and 
let the bones be well broken in pieces. Put the whole 


1nto an earthen par, with two onions and a bundle of 


ſweet herbs, and ſeaſon it with a ſpoonful of whole pep- 
per, and a few cloves and blades of mace. Cover it 
with water, and having ticd the top of the pot quite 


cloſe with brown paper, put it into the oven to bake.--- 


When enough, {im off the fat, ſtrain the liquor through 
a ſieve, pick out all the fat and ſinews, and put them 


butter rolled in flour, Set the ſaucepan on the fire, 
| ſhake 


into a ſauccpan with a little of the gravy, and a piece of 
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ſhake it often, and when it is thoroughly hot, pour it 
into the diſh with the meat, and ſend it to table---Ox- 
cheek may be done in the ſame manner, and if the liquor 
ſhould be too ſtrong, you may weaken it by pouring in 
a moderate quantity of boiling water. 


Calf*s Head. 


WHEN you have properiy cleanſed the head, put it 
into a larger earthen dith, or pan, and rub the inſide with 
butter. Put ſome long iron ſkewers acroſs the top of 
the diſh, and lay the head on them. Grate ſome nut- 
meg all over the head, with a few ſweet herbs ſhred 
ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread, and a little lemon- peel 
cut fine. Then flour it all over, ſtick pieces of butter 
in the eyes, and on different parts of the head, and ſend 
it to the oven. You may throw a little pepper and ſalt 
over it, and put into the diſh a bunch of tweet herbs, 
an onion, a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, two 
cloves, and a pint of water, and boil the brains with 
lome ſage, When the head is enough, lay it on a diſh, 
and put it before the fire to keep warm; then ſtir all 
together in the diſh, and put it into a ſaucepan, and 
when it is quite hot {train it off, and pour it into the 
ſaucepan again. Put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
the ſage and brains chopped fine, a ſpoonful of catchup, 
and two of red wine. Boil them well together, pour the 
whole over the head in a diſh, and ſend it to table. 

PUR 

LAY your pig into a diſh well buttered, flour it all 
over, rub ſome butter on the pig, and ſend it to the 
oven, When you think it is enough take it out, rub it 
over with a buttered cloth, and put it into the oven 
again till it is dry; then take ic out, lay it in a diſh, and 
Cut it up. Skim off the fat from the diſh it was baked 
in, and ſome good gravy will remain at the bottom. 
Put this to a little veal gravy, with a piece of butter 
rolled 1n flour, and boil it up with the brains ;- then pour 
it into a diſh, and mix it well with the ſage that comes 
Gut of the belly of the pig. Scrve it up hot to table with 
apple-ſauce and muſtard. 
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A Bullock's or Calf's Heart. 


TAKE ſome crumbs of bread, chopped ſuet, (or a 
bit of butter) parſley chopped, ſweer marjoram, lemon- 
peel grated, pepper, falt and nutmeg, with the yolk of 
an egg; mix theſe all well together, ſtuff the heart with 
It, and fend it to the oven. When done, ſerve it up 
with gravy, melted butter, and currant jelly in boats. 
The ſame methods are to be uſed whether you bake or 
roaſt it; but if care is taken, baking it is the beſt way, 
as it will be more regularly done than it can be by 
roaſting. 


r. K. 


BAKING FISH. 


Cod's Head. 


WHEN it is thoroughly cleanſed and waſhed, lay it 
in the diſh, which you mult firſt rub round with butter. 
Put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, three or four blades of mace, ſome black and 
white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, a little lemon-peel, a 
mary of horſe-radiſh, and a quart of water. Duſt the 

ead with flour, grate a little nutmeg over it, ſtick bits 
of butter on various parts, and ſprinkle raſpings all over 
it, and ſend it to the oven. When done, take the head 
out of the diſh, and put it into that it is to be lerved 
up in. Set the diſh over boiling water, and cover 1t 
cloſe, to prevent its getting cold. In the mean time, 
as expeditiouſly as you can, pour all the liquor out of 
the diſh in which it was baked into a ſaucepan, and let 
It boil three or four minutes; then ſtrain it, and put to 
it a gill of red wine, two ſpoonsful of catchup, a pint 
of ſhrimps, half a pint of oyſters, a ſpoonful of muſh- 
room pickle, and a quartern of butter rolled in flour. 
Stir all well together, and let it boil till it is thick; 
then ſtrain it and pour it into the diſh. Have ready 
ſome toaſted bread cut three-corner-ways, and fried 
criſp. Stick ſome pieces of the toaſt about the head and 
mouth, and Jay the remainder round the head, Garniſh 

your 
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your diſh with criſped parſley, lemon notched, and 
ſcraped horle-radiſh, 


Salmon. 


TAKE a piece of ſalmon of five or fix pounds weight, 
{or larger according to your company) and cut it into 
ſliccs about an inch thick, after which make a forcemeat 
thus: Take ſome of the fleth of the falmon, and the 
ſame quantity of the meat of an eel, with a few muſh= 
rooms. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and cloves, 
and beac all together till it is very fine. Boll the crumb 
of a roll in milk, and beat it up with four eggs till it is 
thick; then let it cool, add four more raw eggs to it, 
and mix the whole well together. Take the ſkin from 
the falmon, and lay the ſlices in a diſn. Cover every 
ſlice with the force-meat, pour fome melted butter over 
them, with a few crumbs of bread, and place oyſters 
round the diſh. Put it into the oven, and when it is 
of a fine brown, pour over it a little melted. butter, with 
ſome red wine boiled in it, and the juice of a lemon, and 
ſerve it up hot to table. 


Carp. 

TAKE a brace of carp, and having greaſed the pan, 
in which they are to be baked with butter, put them 
into it. Let it be of ſuch a ſize as will hold them at 
full length, otherwiſe they will be apt to break. When 
you have put them into the pan, ſcaſon them with a 
little black and white pepper, mace, cloves, nutmeg, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion, and an anchovy : 
then pour in a bottle of white wine, cover them cloſe 
and put them into the oven. If of a large ſize they will 
take an hour baking; but if ſmall, a leſs time will 
do. When enough, take them out of the pan, and lay 
them in a diſh. Set it over boiling water to keep. it hot, 
and cover it cloſe. Pour all the liquor in which they 
were baked into a ſaucepan ; let it boil a minute or two, 
ſtrain it, and add half a pound of butter rolled in flour. 1 
Keep ſtirring it all the time it is boiling; ſqueeze in the Wil | 
Juice of half a lemon, and put in a proper quantity of WH: 
alt, obſerving to ſkim all the fat off the liquor, Pour li 4 
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the ſauce over the fiih, lay the roes round them, ard 
garniſh with lemon. 


Eels and Lampreys, 


CUT off their heads, gut them, and rake out the 
blood from the bone as clean as poſſible. Make a 
force-meat of ſhrimps or oyſters chopped ſmall, half a 
penny loaf crumbled, a little It mon- peel ſhred fine, the 
yolks of two eggs, and a little ſalt, pepper, and nut- 
meg. Put this into the bellies of the fſiſh, ſew them up, 
and turn them round on the diſh. Put flour and butter 
over them, pour a little water into the diſh, and bake 
them in a moderate oven. When done, take the gravy 
from under them, and {kim off the fat; ſtrain it through 
a hair ſieve, and add one tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
two of browning, a large ſpoonful of walnut-catchup, a 
glaſs of white wine, an anchovy, and a flice of lemon, 
Let it boil ten minutes, and thicken it with butter and 
flour. Garniſh with lemon and criſped parſley. 

Iſerrings. 

SCALE, waſh, and dry them well in a cloth, then 
tay them on a board, and rake a little black pepper, a 
few cloves, and plenty of ſalt: mix them toge ther, and 
rub the fiſh all over with it. Lay them ſtraight | in a pot, 
cover them over with vinegar, Put in a few bay leaves, 
tie a ſtrong paper over the top, ani) bake them in a mo- 
de rate oven. They may be eat either hot or cold; and 
if you uſe the beſt vinegar, they will Keep good for two 
or three months. | 

Syrats may be dog in the ſame manner, and either of 
them will furniſh an occaſional and pleaſing reliſh. 


Turbct, 

TAKE a diſh about the ſize of the turbot, rub 
butter thick all over it, throw on a little ſalt, a little 
beaten pepper, half A large nutmeg, and ſome parſley 
chopped fine, Pour in a pint of white wine, cut off the 
kead and tail, arg] lay the turbot in the diſh; pour an- 
other pint of white wine all over, grate the other half of 
tue nutmeg over it, a little pepper, ſome ſalt, and 


chopped 
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chopped parſiey. Lay a piece of butter here and there 
all over, then ſtrew it with flour and crumbs of bread. 
Being thus prepared, ſend it to the oven, and let it be 
done of a fine brown colour. When you take it out, or 
have it home, put the turbot into the diſh in which you 
mean to ſerve it up, then {tir the ſauce in the diſh it was 
baked in, pour it into a faucepan, ſhake in a little 
flour, let it boil, and then ftir in a piece of butter with 
two ſpoonfuls of catchuhp. When the whole boils, pour 
it into baſons, and ſerve it up with the filh. Garniſh 
your diſh with lemon; and you may add what other ſauce 
you fancy, as ſhrimps, anchovies, muthrooms, &c. 


Pike, with Force-meat. 

PREPARE your pike thus: Gut it without cutting 
it open, and take care it is well cleaned. Cut a notch 
dowa the back from head to tail, turn 1t round, and 
faſten the tail in the mouth. Make your force-meat 
thus: Take the udder of a leg of veal, or the kidney 
part of a loin of lamb, tome tat bacon cut 1n dice, the 
{pawn or melt of the fiſh, ſome green onions, a muſhroom 
or two, or truffles, parſley and ſalt, and a little nutmeg and 
pepper; add a bit of butter to fry it; chop it all well, 
with the crumb of a French roll ſoaked in cream or milk. 
Pound all together in a large mortar, with three or four 
eggs; try if is ſeaſoned to your mind, fill the belly of 
your fiſh with it, cloſe up that part which was cut in the 
back, and make it nice and even. Then take two or 
three eggs, beat them up, daub the fiſh well over with 
it, and ſtrev on ſome crumbs of bread. Put it in a 
gentle oven, and proportion the time according to the 
ſize of your fih. When done uſe the following 
ſauce: take two or three ladles of good gravy, and add 
to it three large ſpoonſul of whole capers, tome parſley 
chopped fine, the juice of two lemons, and a little 
minced ſhalot. Pour this into a boat or baſon, and 
lerve it up hot with your fiſh, Garniſh with fried 
parſley, 

Mackarel, 

CUT their heads off, waſh and dry them ia a cloth, 
cut them open, rub the bone with a little bay ſalt brat 

fine ; 
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fine; take ſome mace, black and white pepper, and a 
few cloves, all beat fine; lay them in a long pan, and 
between every layer of fiſh put two or three bay leaves, 
and cover them with vinegar. Tie writing paper over 
them firſt, and then thick brown paper doubled. They 
muſt be put into a very flow oven, and will take a long 
time doing. When they are enough, uncover them, and 
let them ſtand till they are cold; then pour away all the 
vinegar they were boiled in, cover them with ſome more 
vinegar, and put in an onion ſtuck with cloves. Send 
them to a very ſlow oven again, and let them ſtand two 
hours. When completely done, put them aſide, and 
they will keep good a conſiderable time. When you 
take them out, let it be with a ſlice, as your hands will 
be apt to break, and ſpoil them. They make a moſt ex- 


cellent occaſional repaſt. 


. 
JJ 


N this mode of cooking three things are to be prin- 

cipally obſerved. Firſt, that your gridiron is tho- 
roughly clean, and your fire quite clear. Secondly, 
that you turn your meat quick and often while broiling, 
as it will be a means of preſerving the juices. And, 
thirdly, to have your diſh placed on a chafing-diſh of 
hot coals, that by putting one piece after another into it 


as they are done, the whole may be taken quite hot to 
table, 


r 


BUTCHER's MEAT AN D POULTRY. 


Beef Steaks, 
LET your ſteaks be cut off a rump of beef about 


half an inch thick ; take care to have your fire clear, 


and rub your gridiron well with beef ſuet. When it is 


hot 
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hot lay on your ſteaks : let them broil till the fide next 
the fire is brown ; then turn them, and when the other 
fide is brown, lay them on a hot diſh, with a ſlice of 
butter between each ſteak ; ſprinkle a little pepper and 
ſalt over them, and let them ſtand two or three mi- 
nutes ; in the mean time ſlice a ſhilot as chin as poſ- 
ſible into a ſpoonful of water; lay on your ſteaks again, 
and keep turning them till they are enough ; then put 
them on your diſh, pour the ſhalot and water over them, 
and ſend them to table. Add for ſauce horſe-radiſh and 
pickles. Garniſh with ſcraped hor ſe- radiſh. 


Mutton Steaks. 


CUT your ſteaks about half an inch thick, and if it 
be the loin, take off the ſkin with a part of the fat. 
When your gridiron is hot, rub it with freſh ſuet, lay 
on your ſteaks, and keep turning them as quick as 
poſſiole: if you do not take great care the fat that drops 
8 from them into the fire will ſmoak and ſpoil them; but 0 
i this may be in a great meaſure prevented, by placing 118 
your gridiron on a ſlant, When enough put them into | 
a hot diſh, rub them well with butter, (lice a ſhilot very 4 
chin into a ſpoonful of water, and pour it on them, with 


a ſpoonful of catchup. Serve them up hot, with ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh and pickles, 


Pork Chops. 


IN brolling theſe the ſame rules are to be obſerved as 
thoſe given for mutton chops, except with this difference, 
that they require more doing. When they are enough, 
put a little good gravy to them; and in order to give 
them an agreeable flavour, ſtrew over a little ſage ſhred 
very fine, The only ſauce is muſtard, 
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. Ox Palates, 

| PREPARE your palates for broiling thus: Having 
5 peeled them, put into a ſtew- pan a little butter rolled 
0 in flour, ſalt and pepper, two ſhalots, a clove of 


garlic, two cloves, parſley, a laurel leaf, thyme, and 1 
as much milk as will ſimmer your palates till tender. ; 


„When this is done, take them out, and rub over theea 140 
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the yolks of eggs with bread crumbs; then put them on 
your gridiron, broil them ſlowly, and when enough ſerve 
them up with ſharp ſauce. 

Chickens, 


SLIT your chickens down the back, ſeaſon them 
with pepper and ſalt, and lay them on the gridiron over 
a clear fire, and at a great diſtance, Let the inſides 
continue next the fire till they are nearly half done; then 
turn them, taking care that the fleſny ſides do not burn, 
and let them broil till they are of a fine brown. Have 
ready good gravy ſauce, with ſome muſhrooms, and 
garniſh” them with lemon and the livers broiled ; the 
gizzards cut, ſlaſhed and broiled, with pepper and falt, 
or you may make the following ſauce: Take a handful 
of ſorrel, and dip it in boiling water; then drain it, and 
have ready half a pint of good gravy, a ſhalot ſhred 
ſmall, and ſome parſley boiled very green; thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and add a glaſs of 
red wine; then lay your ſorrel in heaps round the 
chickens, and pour the ſauce over them, Garniſh with 


Niced lemon, 
Prgeons, 


PIGEONS may be broiled either whole or lit, and 
muſt be done very ſlowly over a clear fire. If you 
broil them whole, take ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut, with a little pepper and ſalt, 
and put into their bellies, tying both ends with a bit of 
coarſe thread. If you ſplit them, ſeaſon the inſide with 
pepper and falt; and when done, ſerve them up with 

arſley and butter poured over them.---They will be 


quicker done by being lit; but the beſt method is to 
broil them whole, 


r. . 
BROILING FISH. 
Freſh Salmon, 


CUT ſome flices from a freſh ſalmon, and wipe 
them clean and dry; then melt ſome butter ſmouth and 


line, with a little flour and baſket ſalt. Put the pieces 
| of 
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of ſalmon into it, and roll them about, that they may 
be covered all over with butter. Then lay them on 
a nice clean gridiron, and broil them over a clear but 
low fire. While the ſalmon is broiling make your ſauce 
thus: Take two anchovies, waſh, bone, and cut them 
into ſmall pieces, and cut a leek into three or four long 
pieces. Set on a ſaucepan with ſome butter and a little 
flour, put in the anchovies and leek, with ſome capers 
cut ſmall, ſome pepper and ſalt, and a little nutmeg ; 
add to them ſome warm water, and two ſpoonsful of 
vinegar, ſhaking the ſaucepan till it boils; and then 
keep it on the ſimmer till you are ready for it. When 
the ſalmon is done on one ſide, turn it on the other till 
it is quite enough ; then take the leek out of the ſauce, 
pour it into a diſh, and lay the broiled ſalmon upon it. 
Garniſh with lemons cut in quarters. 


Dried Salmon, 
LAY your dried ſalmon in ſoak for two or three 
hours, then lay it on the gridiron, and ſhake over it a 


little pepper, It will rake but a ſhort time, and when 
done ſerve it up with melted butter. 


Cod. 


CUT the cod into ſlices about two inches thick, and 
dry and flour them well. Make a good clear fire, rub 
the gridiron with a piece of chalk, and ſet it high from 
the fire. Then put in your ſlices of fiſh, turn them 
often, and let them broil till they are of a fine brown 
colour, Great care mult be taken in turning them that 
they do not break. When done ſerve them up with 
lobſter and ſhrimp ſauce. 

Crimped Cod, 

TAKE a gallon of ſpring water, put it into a 
ſaucepan over the fire, and throw in a handful of ſalt. 
Boll it up ſeveral times, and keep it clean icummed, 
When it is well cleared from the ſcum, take a middling 
ſized cod, as freſh as poſſible, and put it into ſome freſh 
pump-water, Let it lie a few minutes, and then cut it 
into ſlices about two inches thick, Throw theſe into the 
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boiling brine, and let them broil briſkly a few minutes. 
Then take the ſlices out with great care that they may 
not bieak, and put them on a fieve to drain. When 
they are well dried, flour them, and lay them at a diſtance 
upon a very good fire to broil. When enough ſerve 
them up with lobſter, ſhrimp, or oyſter ſauce. 


Cod Sounds. 


LAY them a few minutes in hot water; then take 
them out, rub them well with ſalt, and take off the 
ſkin and black dirt, that they may look white. After 
this put them into water, and give them a boil, then 
take them out, flour them well, ſtrew on ſome pepper 
and ſalt, and lay them on the gridiron. When enough 
Jay them on your diſh, and pour over them melted 
butter and muſtard, | 

Trout, 


WHEN you have properly cleanſed your fiſh, ard 
made it thoroughly dry with a cloth, tie it round with 
packthread from head to tail, in order to preſerve its 
ſhape entire. Then melt ſome butter, with a good deal 
of baſket ſalt, and pour it all over the trout till it is 
perfectly covered: after lying in it a minute or two, take 
it out, and put it on the gridiron over a clear fire, that 
it may do gradually, For ſauce, waſh and bone an 
anchovy, and cut it very ſmall; chop a large ſpoonful 
of capers ; melt ſome butter, with a little flour, pepper, 
ſalt and nutmeg, and put it into the anchovy and capers, 
with half a ſpoonful of vinegar, When the trout is done, 
lay it ina warm diſh, pour your ſauce boiling hot over 
it, and lend it to table. 

Mackarel, 

WASH them clean, cut off their heads, and take out 
the rocs at the neck end. Boil the roes in a little water; 
then bruiſe them with a ſpoon, beat up the yolk of an 
egg, witha little nutmeg ; a little lemon-peel cut fine, 
ſome thyme, parſley boiled and chopped fine, a little 
ſalt and pepper, and a few crumbs of bread. Max theſe 
well together, and put it into the bellies of the fiſh; 


then flour them well, and broil them nicely, Let your 
luace 
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ſauce be melted butter, with a little catchup or walnut 
pickle. 


| Haddocks and Whvtings, 


WHEN you have gutted and clean waſhed them, dry 
them well in a cloth, and rub a little vinegar over them, 
which will prevent the ſkin from breaking. Having 
done this, dredge them well with flour, and before you 
put them on, rub the gridiron well with beef ſuet. Let 
your gridiron be very hot when you lay your fiſh on, 
otherwiſe they will ſtick to it, and the fiſh be broke in 
turning. While they are broiling, turn them two or 
three times, and when enough ſerve them up with plain 
melted butter, or (hrimp ſauce, | 

Another, and indeed a very excellent method of broil- 
ing theſc filh is thus: When you have cleaned and dried 
them as before-mentiored, put them into a tin oven, 
and ſet them before a quick fire. As ſoon as the ſkins 
begin to riſe, take them from the fire, and having beat 
up an egg, rub it over them with a feather. Sprinkle a 
few crumbs of bread over them, dredge them well with 
flour, and rub your gridiron, when hot, with ſuet or 
butter, Lay on your fiſh, and when you have turned 
them, rub over a little butter, and keep turning them 
till they are done, which will be known by their appear- 
ing of a nice brown colour; when done, ſerve them up 
either with ſhrimp ſauce, or plain melted butter, and gar- 
niſh with melted butter, or red cabbage. 


Eels. 

HAVING ſkimmed, cleanſed, and dried your eels, 
rub them with the yolk of an egg; ſtrew over them 
ſome crumbs of bread, chopped parſley and ſage, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt. Baite them well with 
butter, and then put them on the gridiron over a clear 
fire. When donc, ſerve them up with melted butter and 
parſley, 
| Eels pitch-cocked, 

TAKE a large ee], and ſcour it well with ſalt to clean 
off all the ſlime; then lit it down the back, take out the 
bone, and cut it into three or four pieces. Take the yolk 

of 
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of an egg, and put it over the inſide, ſprinkle on crumbs 
of bread, with ſome ſweet herbs and parſley chopped 
very fine, a little nutmeg grated, and ſome pepper and 
falt mixed together. Then put it on a gridiron over a 
clear fire, broil it of a fine light brown, and when enough, 
ſerve it up with anchovy ſauce, and parſley and butter, 
Garniſh with raw parſley and horſe-radiſh. 

Another method of pitch-cocking eels is, when you 
have gutted, cleanſed, and properly dried them, ſprinkle 
them with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage, turn them 
| backward and forward, and ſkewer them. Rub your 
gridiron with beef-ſuer, broil them a good brown, and 
when done, put them into your diſh, and ſerve them up 
with plain melted butter for ſauce. Garniſh your diſh 
with fried parſley. 

| Herrings. 

SCALE, gut, and cut off their heads; waſh them 
clean, and dry them in a cloth; then duſt them well 
with flour and broil them. Take the heads, maſh 
them, and boil them in ſmall beer or ale, with a little 
whole pepper and onion. When it is boiled a quarter 
of an hour, ſtrain it off, thicken it with butter and flour, 
and a good deal of muſtard. Lay the herrings, when 
done, in a plate or diſh, pour the ſauce into a boat, and 
ſerve them up. 


— — ERR a 
„ 
FRYING. 
I. 
BUTCHER s MEAT, &c. 
Ven: ſon. 


UT your meat into ſlices, and make gravy of the 
bones. Fry it of a nice brown, and when done 

rake it up, and keep it hot before the fire. Then put 
ſome butter, well rolled in flour, into the pan, and keep 
ſtirring 
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ſtirring it till it is quite thick and brown; but be careful 
that it does not burn. Stir in half a pound of fine ſugar 
beat to powder, put in the gravy made from the bones, 
and ſome red wine. Make it the thickneſs of a fine 
cream; ſqueeſe in the juice of a lemon, warm the veniſon 
in it, put it in the diſh and pour the ſauce over it. 


Veal Cutlets. 


CUT your veal into ſlices of a moderate thickneſs, 
dip them in the yolk of eggs beat up fine, and ſtrew over 
them crumbs of bread, a few {weet herbs, ſome lemon- 
peel, and a little grated nutmeg. Then put them into 
your pan, and fry them with freſh butter. While they 
are frying, make a little good gravy, and when the meat 
is done, take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the fire. 
Shake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it round; put 
in the gravy, with the juice of a lemon, ſtir the whole 
well together, and pour it over the cutlets. Garniſh your 
diſh with ſliced lemon. 


Neck or Loin of Lamb. 

CUT your lamb into chops, rub both ſides with the 
yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle over them ſome crumbs of 
bread, mixed with a little parſley, thyme, marjoram, 
winter ſavory, and a little lemon-peel, all chopped very 
fine. Fry them in butter till they are of a nice light 
brown, then put them into your diſh, and garniſh with 
criſped parſley. 

Or you may dreſs them thus: 

Pur your ſteaks into the pan with half a pint of ale, 
and a little ſeaſoning, and cover them cloſe. When 
enougl take them our of the pan, lay them in a plate 
before the fire to Keep hot, and pour all out of the pan 
into a baſon; then put in half a pint of white wine, a 
few capers, the yolks of two eggs beat fine, with a little 
nutmeg and ſalt; add to this the liquor they were fried in, 
and keep ſtirring it one way all the time till it is thick ; 
then put in the chops, keep ſhaking the pan for a mi- 
nute or two, lay the chops in the diſh, and pour the 
__ over them. Garniſh with criſped . parſley and 
emon, | | 


Street 
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Stweetbreads- 
| CUT them into long ſlices, beat up the yolk of an egg, 
5 and rub it over them with a feather. Make a ſcaſoning 
of pepper, ſalt, and grated bread, ſtrew this over them, 
| and fry them in butter. Serve them up with melted 
butter and catchup, and garniſh with criſped parſley, and 
very {mall thin ſlices of toaſted bacon. 


Calf's Brains. 

CUT the -brains into four pieces, and ſoak them in 
broth and white wine, with two ſlices of lemon put into 
it, a little pepper and ſalt, thyme, laurel, cloves, parſley, 
and ſhalots. When they have. remained in this about 
half an hour, take them out and ſoak them in batter 
made of white wine, a little oil, and a little ſalt, and 
fry them of a fine colour. You may likewiſe ſtrew over 
them crumbs of bread mixed with the yolks of eggs. 
Serve them up with plain melted butter, and garniſh with 
fried parſley. 

Beef-SteaRs. 

FRY your ſteaks over a briſk fire, with a little butter 
in the pan, and when they are of a nice light brown, 
take them out, and put them in a diſh before the fire. 
Thea take half a pint of hot gravy, and put it into the 
pan with a little pepper and ſalt, and two or three ſhalots 
chopped fine. Boil them up in the pan for two or three 
minutes, and then pour the whole over the ſteaks. Gar- 
niſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh. 


Ox Tongues. 

. WIEN you have boiled "the tongue till is tender, 
18 cut it into ſlices, and ſcaſon them with a little nutmeg, 
1 cinnamon, and ſugar. Then beat up the yolk of an 
| egg with a little lemon j Juice, and rub it over the ſlices 
ff with a feather. Make ſome butter boiling hot in the 
þ frying-pan, and then put in the ſlices, When done, 
ſerve them up with melted butter, ſugar, and white wine, 

all well mixed together, 


Ox Feet, or Cow Heel, 
SPLIT the feet afunder, then rake out all the bones, 
and put the meat into the frying-pan with ſome butter, 


When 
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When it has fried a few minutes, put in ſome mint and 
parſley ſhred ſinall, a little ſalt, and ſome beaten butter. 
Add likewiſe the yolks of two eggs beats fine, halt a pint 
of gravy, the juice of a lemon or orange, and a little 
nutmeg. When the foot is done, take it out, put it into 
your diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 
Tripe, 
CU your tripe into pieces about three inches ſquare; 
dip them in ſome ſmall beer batter, or yolks of eggs, 
and have a good quantity of mutton or beef dripping in 
your pan. Fry it till it is of a nice light brown, then 
take it out, let it drain for a minute, put it into your 
diſh, and ſerve it up with plain melted butter in a boat, 
and muſtard. 
Sauſages. 

THE mode of frying ſauſages is ſo ſimple, and ge- 
nerally known, that it needs no deſcription, However, 
we (hall notice one way, of which the cook may not be 
informed. Take ſix apples, and flice four of thein as 
thick as a crown piece; cut the other two into quar- 
ters, and take the cores clean out. Fry the flices with 
the ſauſages till they are of a nice light brown colour. 
When done put the ſauſages into the middle of che diſh, 
and the apples round them. Garniſh with the apples 
quartered, 

Chickens, 


CUT your chickens into quarters, and rub them 
with the yolk of an egg; then ſtrew on ſome crumbs of 
bread, with pepper, ſalt, grated nutmeg and lemon- 
Feel, and chopped parſley, Fry them in butter, and 
when done put them into your diſh before the fire. For 
ſauce thicken ſome gravy with a little flour, and put 
Into it a ſmall quantity of chyan pepper, ſome muſhroom 
powder, or catchup, and a little lemon-juice, When 
It is properly heated, pour it over the chickens, and 
ſerve it up. 

Artichoke Bottoms, 


BLANCH them in water, ther flour them, and fry 


them in freſh butter, Lay them in your diſh, and pour 
II. K melted 
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melted butter over them for ſauce, Or you may put a 
little red wine into the butter, and ſeaſon with nutmeg, 
pepper and ſalt. 

Celery. 

TAKE. fix or eight heads of freſh celery, and cut off 
the green tops, with the outſide ſtalks. Waſh them 
well, and have the roots clean. Have ready a pint of 
white wine, the yolks of three eggs beat fine, and a 
little ſalt and nutmeg. Mix all well together with flour, 
and make it into a batter, then dip every head into it, 
put them into a pan, and fry them with butter. When 
enough, lay them in your difh, and pour melted butter 
over them for ſauce. | 


| Potatoes. 
CUT your potatoes into thin ſlices, and fry them in 


butter till they are nicely brown. Then lay them in a 


diſh or plate, and pour melted butter over them for 
ſauce, 


r. II. 
else 


AS a neceſlary prelude to our directions for frying 
fiſh, it may not be improper to make the few following 
general obſervations: When you fry any kind of fiſh, 
firſt dry them 1n a cloth, and then flour them, Put into 
your frying-pan plenty of dripping, or hog's-lard, and 
let it boil before you put it in a diſh, When they are 
properly fried, lay them in a diſh, or hair ſieve, to 
drain. If you fry parſley, be ſure to pick it very cau- 
tiouſly, waſh it well, dip it into cold water, and throw it 
into a pan of boiling fat. This will make it very criſp, 
and of a fine green, provided you do not let it remain 
too Jong in the pan; but this you may prevent by its 
appearance while doing. | 


Turhot. 


HAVING properly cleanſed your fiſh (which in this 


mode of dreſſing muſt be ſmall) and thoroughly dried it, 
| ſtrew 
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frew on ſome flour, and put it into your pan, with a 
fafficient quantity of hot lard to cover it. When it is 
fried nice and brown, take it carefully out, and tho- 
roughly drain the fat from it. In the mean time clean 
the pan, put into it as much claret and white wine as 
will nearly cover the fiſh, with an anchovy, falt, nutmeg, 
and a little ginger, Put in the turbot, and let it remain 
in the liquor till it is half waſted ; then take it out, and 
put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a minced 
lemon. Let them ſimmer together till of a proper 
thickneſs, then rub a hot diſh with a piece of ſhalot, lay 
the turbot in the diſh, pour over the ſauce, and ſerve it 
up. You may likewiſe add plain melted butter in a 
baſon. 
Carp. 

AFTER having cleaned your fiſh, lay them in a 
cloth to dry, then flour them, put them into the pan, 
and fry them of a fine light brown. Take ſome cruſts 
of bread, cut them three-corner-ways, and fry them with 
the roes of the fiſh. When your filh are nicely fried, lay 
them on a coarſe cloth to drain, and prepare anchovy 
ſauce, with the juice of a lemon. Lay your carp in the 
diſh, with the roes on each fide, and varniſh with the 
fried cruſt and flices of lemon. 


Tench. 


SLIT the fiſh along the backs, and raiſe the fleſh 
from the bone; then cut the ſkin acroſs at the head and 
tail, ſtrip it clean off, and take out the bone. Having 
thus prepared them for frying, take one of them, and 
mince the fleſh very ſmall, with muſhrooms, chives, 
and parſley chopped fine; a little falt, pepper, beaten 
mace, nutmeg, and a few ſavory herbs. Mix thele 
well together, then pound them in a mortar, and crumbs 
of bread ſoaked in cream, the yolks of three or four 
eggs, and a piece of butter; and with this compoſition 
ſtuff your fiſh, Put clarified butter into your pan, ſet 
it over the fire, and when it is hot ſtrew ſome flour on 
your fiſh, and put them in one by one. When they have 
fried till chey are of a nice brown colour, take them ups 
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and lay them in a coarſe cloth before the fire to keep 
hot. Then pour all the fat out of the pan, put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and ſhake in ſome flour. 
Keep it ſtirring with a ſpoon till the butter is a little 
brown, and then pur in half a pint of white wine. Stir 
them together, and put in half a pint of boiling water, 
an onion ſhred with cloves, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, and 
two blades of mace. Cover thele cloſe, and let them 
ſtew as gently as you can for a quarter of an hour; then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and put them 1ato the pan again, 
adding two ſpoonfuls of catchup, an ounce of truffles 
or morels boiled tender 1a half a pint of water, a few 
muſhrooms, and half a pint of oyſters, waſhed clean in 
their own liquor. When your ſauce is properly heated, 
and has a good flavour, put in your tench, and let them 
lay in it till they are thoroughly hot; then take them 
out, lay them in your diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
them. Gainiſh with ſliced lemon. The ſame. methods 
may be uled in frying of carp. 
Soals, 

TAKE off the ſkin, rub the fiſh over with the yolk 
of an egg, and ſtrew on them crumbs of bread. Fry 
them in hog's-lard over a briſk fire, till they are of a fine 
light brown. Then take them up, drain them, put them 
into your diſh, and ſerve them up with plain melted 
butter in a boat, Garniſh with green pickles. 

Smelts. 

B careful to take away the gills, but leave in the roes. 
After you have waſhed them, dry them well in a cloth, 
then beat up an egg very fine, rub it over them with a 

- feather, and (trew on crumbs of bread. Fry them in. 
hog's-laid over a briſk fire, and put them in when the fat 

: is boiling hot. When they are done of a fine brown, 
take them out, and drain the fat from them, and when 
ou diſh them up, put a baſon with the bottom upwards, 
into the middle of your diſh, and-lay the tails of your 
fiſh on the {ide of it. Garniſh with fried parſley. 
Eels. 

AFTER having properly cleaned them, and taken off 
the heads, cut them into pieces, ſeaſon them with pep- 

per 
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per and ſalt, ſtrew on ſome flour, and fry them till they 


are of a fine brown colour. Drain them properly before 


you lay them in the diſh. Serve them up with melted 
butter and the vice of a lemon ſqueezed into it. Gar- 
niſh with criſped parſley. 

Lampreys. 

WHEN you cut them open to clean them, be careful 
to fave the blood, and waſh them thoroughly clean in 
warm water, Fry them in clean dripping, and when 
nearly enough, put out the fat, put a little white wine, 
and give the pan a ſhake round. Throw in a little pep- 
per, with ſome ſweet-herbs, a few capers, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and the blood you ſaved from the 
fiſh. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſhake it often. When 
they are enough, take them out, ſtrain the ſauce, put it 
into the pan again, and give It a quick boil. Squeeze 
in the juice of a lemon, tir all together, and when it 
is juſt upon the boil, pour it over the fiſh, and ſerve it 
up. Garniſh with ſliced lemon. 


Mullets. 


SCORE the fiſh acroſs the back, and dip them in 
melted butter. Fry them in butter clarifie:}, and when 
enough, lay them on a warm diſh, Serve them with 
plain melted butter or anchovy ſauce. 


Herrings, 

FIRST ſcrape off all the ſcales, then waſh them, 
dry them well in a cloth, and dredge them with flour, 
Fry them in butter over a briſk fire, and when done, 
ſet their tails up one againſt another 1n the middle of the 
diſh, Fry a large handful of parfley criſp, take it out 
before it loſes : colour; lay it round the fiſh, and ſerve 
them up with nulted butter, parſley, and muſtard, 

| ters. 

THE largeſt oyſters you can get ſhould be choſen for 
frying. When you have properly cleaned and rinced them 
ſtrew over them a little grated nutmeg, a blade of mace 
pounded, a ſpoonful of flour, and a little falt. Dip 
your oyſters {ingly into this, and fry them in hog's-lard 

till 
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till they are of a nice brown colour. Then take them 
out of the pan, put them into your diſh, and pour over 
them a little melted butter, with crumbs of bread mixed. 


„ 
V. 


I. 
B UT CHER US MEAT. 
Fillet of Veal, 


AKE. the fillet of a cow-calf, ſtuff it well 1 the 
udder, and at the bone- end quite through to the 
ſhank. Put it into the oven, with a pint of water under 
it, till it is a fine brown; then put it into a ſtew- pan, 
with three pints of gravy. Stew it till it is tender, and then 
t a few. morels, truffles, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, a large one of browning, one of catchup, and a 
little chyan pepper. Thicken it with a lump of butter 
rolled in flour. Take out your veal, and put it into your 
diſh, then ſtrain the gravy, pour it over, and lay round 
force- meat balls, Garniſh with fliced leinon and pickles. 


Breaſt of Veal. 


PUT a breaſt of veal into the ſtew-pan with a little 
broth, a glaſs of white wine, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a 
few muſhrooms, a little cinander ried in a bag, two or 
three onions, with ſome pepper and ſalt. Stew it over 
a gentle fire till it is tender; and when done ſtrain and 
ſcum the ſauce, put the meat into your dith, and pour 
the ſauce over. Garniſh with fcrce-meat balls, 


Knuckle of Veal. 


LAY at the bottom of your ſaucepan four wooden 
ſkewers croſs-ways, then put in the veal, with two or 
three blades of mace, Aa little whole pepper, a piece of 
thyme, a ſmall onion, a cruſt of bread, and two pay 
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of water. Cover it down cloſe, make it boil, and then 
only let it ſimmer for two hours, When enough, take 
it up, put it into your diſh, and ſtrain the liquor over it. 
Garniſh with lemon, 

Neck of Veal. 


LARD it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper, 
and ſalt, ſhalots and ſpices. Put it into your ſtew- pan, 
with about three pints of broth, two onions, a laurel 
leaf, and a little brandy. Let it ſimmer gently till it is 
tender, then put it into your diſh, take the ſcum clean 
off the liquor, and then pour it on the meat, 


Calf's Head, 
AFTER having properly cleaned the head, put it 


into cold water, and let it lay for an hour; then carefully 
take out the brains, the tongue, the eyes and the bones, 
Then take a pound of veal and a pound of beef ſuet, a 
very little thyme, a good deal of lemon-peel minced, a 
nutmeg grated, and two anchovies; chop all very fine, 
then grate two (tale rolls, and mix the whole together with 
the yolks of four eggs; ſave enough of this to make 
about twenty balls. Take half a pint of freſh muſh- 
rooms clean peeled and waſhed, the yolks of ſix eggs, 
beat fine, half a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled 
cockles ; mix theſe all together, after firſt ſtewing your 
oyſters. Pur the force-meat into the head and cloſe it; 
tie it tight with packthread, and put it into a deep ſtew- 
pan, with two quarts of gravy and a blade or two of 
mace, Cover it cloſe and let it ftew two hours. In the 
mean time, beat up the brains with fome lemon-peel cut 
fine, a little parſley chopped, half a nutmeg grated, and 
the yolk of an egg. Have ſome dripping boiling, and 
fry halt the brains in little cakes; fry all the forcemeat 
balls, and keep them both hot by the fire. Take half an 
ounce of truffles and morels, then ſtrain the gravy the 
head was ſtewed in, and pur the truffles and morels to it, 
with a few muſhrooms. Boil all together, then put in 
the reſt of the brains, ſtew them together for a minute or 
two, pour the whole over the head, and lay the cakes of 
fried brains and forcemeat balls round it. Garnith with 


lemon. 
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lemon. — For a ſmall family, the half of a head may be 
done equally fine, only properly proportioning the quan- 
tity of the reſpective articles -A lamb's head muſt be 
done in the very lame manner. 


Calf 's Liver. 

LARD the liver, and put it into a ſtew-pan, with 
ſome ſalt, whole pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an 
onion, and a blade of mace. Let it ſtew till tender, then 
take it up, and cover it to keep hot. Strain the liquor it 
was ſtewed in, ſcum off all the far, thicken it with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and pour it over the liver. 

Rump of Beef. | 

HALF roaſt your beef, then put it into a ſtew-pan, 
with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two or 
three blades of mace, a ſhalot, one ſpoonful of lemon 
pickle, two of walnut catchup, and the fame of brown- 
ing. Put in chyan pepper and ſalt to your taſte.— 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew over a gentle fire for two 
hours; then take up your beef, ard lay it in a deep 
diſh, ſcum off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy ; put in an 
ounce of morels, and half a pint of muſhroom ; thicken 
your gravy, and pour it over the beef, Garniſh with 
force-meat balls and horſe- radiſh. 

| Beef Steaks. 

PEPPER and ſalt your ſteaks, and lay them in a 
ſtew- pan. Put in half a pint of water; a blade or two 
of mace, an anchovy, a ſmall bunch of herbs, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of white wine, and an 
onion, Cover the whole cloſe, and let it ſtew till the 
ſteaks are tender; then take them our, ſtrew ſome flour 
over them, fry them in freſh butter till they are of a 
nice brown, and then pour off all the fat. Strain the 


- ſauce they were ſtewed in, pour it into the pan, and toſs 


it up all together till the ſauce is quite hot and thick. 
Then lay your ſteaks in the diſh, pour the ſauce over 
them, and garniſh with horſe-radiſh aud pickles. 


Beef Gobbets, 
TAKE any piece of Beef, except the leg, cut it into 
ſmall pieces, and put them into a ltew-pan, Cover 
them 
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them with water, and when they have ſtewed an hour, 
put in a little mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied 
looſely in a muſlin rag, with ſome celery cut ſmall, 
Then add ſome fait, turnips, and carrots pared and cut in 


ſlices, a little parſley, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a large cruſt 


of bread, and an ounce either of barley or rice. Cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is tender. Then take out 
the herbs, ſpices, and bread, and have ready a French 
roll nicely toaſted, and cut into four parts. Put theſe into 
your diſh, pour in the meat and ſauce, and ſend it hot to 
table. ; 

Neat's Tongue, | 

PUT the tongue into your ſtew- pan, with a ſufficient 
quantity of water to cover it. When it has ſtewed about 
two hours, take it out, peel it, and put it in again, 
with a pint of ſtrong gravy, hall a pint of white wine, a 
bunch of ſweet-herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, fome mace, 
cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a muflin rag; add 
likewiſe a ſpoonful of capers chopped fine, ſome turnips 
and carrots ſliced, and a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
Let the whole ſtew together very gently for two hours; 
then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, put the tongue 
into your diſh, ſtrain the ſauce, pour it over, and ſerve 
it up. 

Ox Palates. 

LAY your palates in warm water for half an hour, 
then waſh them clean, put them into a pot, cover it 
with brown paper, tie it down cloſe, and fend it to the 
oven with as much water as will cover them. Let them 
continue there till they are tender, then ſkin them, and 


cut them into pieces about half an inch in breadth, and 


three inches long. Put them into a ſtew-pan, with a 
pint of veal gravy, one ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the 
ſame of catchup and browning, one onion ſtuck with 
cloves, and a ſlice of lemon. Stew them half an hour, 
then take out the onion and lemon, thicken your ſauce, 
and pour the whole into a diſh. Have ready boiled ſome 
artichoke bottoms, cut them into quarters, and lay them 
over the palates, with force-meat balls and morels. Garniſh 
with ſliced lemon, 
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T. um. 
STEWING POULTRY, &.. 


Turkies. 


IN order to prepare a turkey properly for ſtewing, 
you muſt make force-meat for ſtuffing in the following 
manner: Take the fleſh of a fowl, the ſame of two 
pigeons, half a pound of veal, and a pickled or dried 
tongue peeled. Mince theſe all very ſmall, then beat 
them in a mortar, with the marrow of a beef bone, or a 
pound of the fat from a loin of veal, Seaſon it with 
pepper and ſalt, two or three blades of mace, as many 
cloves, and half a nutmeg grated fine. Mix all well 
together, and put it into the body of your turkey, Lay 
at the bottom of your ſtew-pan four ſkewers crols-ways, 
and then put in the turkey, wich a quart of good beef or 
veal gravy (in which {weet-herbs and ſpice have been 
boiled), and cover it cloſe, When it has ſtewed half an 
hour, put in a glaſs of white wine, a ſpoonful of catchup, 
the ſame of pickled muſhrooms, and a few freſh ones, if 
in ſeaſon; a few truffles and morels, and a {mall piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
half an hour longer. Have ſome {ſmall French rolls 
ready fried, and get ſome oylters, and {train the liquor from 
them: then put the liquor and oyſters into a ſaucepan, 
with a blade of mace, a little white wine, and a piece of 


butter rolled in flour. Let theſe ſtew till it is very thick, 


and then fill the loaves with it. Lay the Turkey in your 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. If there is any fat on 
the gra vy, take it off, and lay the loaves on each fide of 
the turkey. If you have no loaves, garniſh with lemon, 
or fried oyſters, 

Fouls. 


PURSUE the ſame method, at firſt, in ſtewing fowls 
as you do turkies ; that is to ſay, put ſkewers croſs-ways 
at the bottom of your ſtew-pan. When you have laid 


- in your fowl, put to it a quart of gravy, a bunch of 


celery clean walked and cut very {ma!l, with two or three 
CES bladcs 
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blades of mace. Let it ſtew gently till the liquor is re- 
duced to a quantity only ſufficient for ſauce; then add a 
large piece of butter rolled in flour, two ſpoonsful of red 
wine, the ſame quantity of catchup, with pepper and falc 
to ſeaſon it. Lay your fowl in the diſh, pour the ſauce over 
it, and ſend it to table. 


Cluckens, 


HALF boil them in as much water as will juſt cover 
them, then take them out, cut them up, and take out the 
breaſt-bones. Put them into your itew-pan with the li- 
quor, and add a blade of mace, and a little ſalt. Cover 
the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire. Let it ſtew till 
the chickens are enough, then put the whole into your 
diſh, and ſerve it to table. 


Gooſe Giblets. 


PUT them into ſcalding water, by which you will be 
enabled to make them properly clean. When this is 
done, cut the neck into four pieces, the pinions in two, 
and lice the gizzard. Put them into your ſtew- pan with 
two quarts of water, or, if you have it, mutton broth, with 
ſome ſweet- herbs, an anchovy, a few pepper corns, three 
or ſour cloves, a ſpoonful of catchup, and an onion. When 
the giblets are tender, put in a ſpoonful of good cream, 
thicken it with flour and butter, then pour the whole into 
a ſoup-diſh, with ſippets of bread at the bottom, and ſerve 
it up. 

F Ducks, 

TAKE two ducks properly picked and drawn, duſt 
them with flour, and ſet them before the fire to brown. 
Then put them into a ſtewpan, with a quart of water, 
a pint of red wine, a ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the 
ſame of browning, an anchovy, half a lemon, a clove 
of garlic, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, with chyan pepper 
and ſalt to your taſte. Let them ſtew gently for half an 
hour, or till you find them tender; then lay them on a 
diſh, and keep them hot. Skim off the fat from the 
liquor in which they were ſtewed, ſtrain it through a 
hair ſicve, add to it a few morels and truffles, boil it 
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quick till reduced to little more than half a pint, then pour 
it over your ducks, and ſerve them up. 


Duck with Green Peas. 


PUT into your ſtew- pan a piece of freſh butter, and 
ſet it on the fire; then put in your duck, and turn it in 
the pan two or three minutes: take out the fat, but 
let the duck remain. Put to it a pint of good gravy, a 
int of peas, two lettuces cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet- 
axe and a little pepper and ſalt. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſtew for half an hour, now and then ſhaking 
the pan. When they are juſt done, grate in a little nut- 
meg, with a ſmall quantity of beaten mace, and thicken 
it either with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or the yolk 
of an egg beat vp with two or three ſpoonsful of cream. 
Shake it all together for three or four minutes, then take 
out the ſweet-herbs, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour 
the ſauce over it. Garniſh with boiled mint chopped 
very fine, 


Pigeons, 
PUT into the bodies of your pigeons a ſeaſoning made 


with pepper and ſalt, a few cloves and mace, ſome ſweet 
herbs, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Tie up the 
necks and vents, and half roaſt them. Then put them 
into a ſtewpan, with a quart of good gravy, a little 
white wine, a few pepper corns, three or four blades of 
mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, and a ſmall 
onion. Stew them gently till they are enough; then 
take the pigeons out, and ſtrain the liquor through a 
ſieve; ſcum it and thicken it in your ſtew-pan, with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour; then put in the pigeons, 
with ſome pickled muſhrooms ; ſtew it about five mi- 
. put the pigeons into a diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
them. 


Pheafants, 


PUT into your ſtew-pan, with the pheaſant, as much 
veal broth as will cover it, and let it ſtew till there is juſt 
enough liquor left for ſauce, Then ſcum it, and put 
in artichoke bottoms parboikd, a little beaten __—_ 

gals 
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glaſs of wine, and ſome pepper and ſalt. If it is not ſuſ- 
ficiently ſubſtantial, thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
io flour, and ſqueeze in a little lemon- juice. Then take 
up the pheaſant, pour the ſauce over it, and put force- meat 
balls into the diſh. 

Partridges. 


TRUSS your partridges in the ſame manner as for 
roaſting, ſtuff the craws, and lard them down each ſide of 
the breaſt ; then roll a lump of butter in pepper, ſalt, and 
beaten mace, and put into the bellies. Sew up the vents, 
dredge them well with flour, and fry them of a light brown 
colour. Then put them into a ſtew-pan, with a quart of 
good gravy, a ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the ſame of 
catchup, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, half the quantity 
of muſhroom-powder, one anchovy, half a lemon, and a 
ſprig of ſweet-marjoram. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſtew 
them half an hour; then take them out, and thicken the 
gravy, Boil it a little, and pour it over the partridges, 
and lay round them artichoke bottoms boiled and cut in 
quarters, and the yolks of four hard eggs. Woodcocks 
muſt be ſtewed in the ſame manner, 


Cucumbers, 


PARE twelve middle-ſixed cucumbers, ſlice them 
about the thickneſs of a half-crown, and lay them in a 
coarſe cloth to drain. When quite dry, flour them, and 
fry them in freſh butter till they are brown; then take 
them out with an egg- ſlice, and lay them on a plate be- 
fore the fire. Take a large cucumber, cut a long piece 
out of the ſide, and ſcoop out all the pulp. Have 
ready ſome onions nicely fried, fill the cucumber with 
theſe, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, then put in the 

iece that was cut out, and tie it round with packthread. 
lour it, and fry it till it is brown; then take it out of 
the pan, and keep it hot. Let the pan remain on the 
fire, and while you are putting in a little flour with one 
hand, keep ſtirring it with the other. When it is thick, 


put in two or three ſpoonsful of water, half a pint of 


white or red wine, and two ſpoonsful of catchup. Stir 
them together, and add three blades of mace, four 
| cloves, 
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cloves, half a nutmeg grated, and a little pepper and ſalt 
all beat fine together. "Stir it into the ſaucepan, and then 


throw in your cucumbers. 


Let them ſtew for two or 


three minutes, then lay the whole cucumber in the mid- 
dle of your diſh, having firſt untied it, the reſt round it, 


and pour the ſauce all over. 
onions, 


Put in a 
with pepper and ſalt. 
them up, and ſend them to table. 


horſe-radiſh. 
be careful to ſave when you kill them.) 
pan cloſe to keep in the ſteam ; 


Peas and Lettuce. 


PUT a quart of green peas, and two large lettuces 
waſhed clean, and cut "ſmall acrols, into a ſtew-pan, with 
a quart of gravy, and ſtew them till they are tender. 


r 


Garniſh the diſh with fried 


piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſoned 
When of a proper thicknels, diſh 


Inſtead of butter you 
may thicken them with the yolks of four eggs, and if you 
put two or three thin raſhers of lean ham at the bottom of 
the itew-pan, it wall give the whole a very fine flavour, 


III. 


STEWING FISH. 
Carp and Tench, 


HAVING ſealed and gutted your fiſh, waſh them 
thoroughly clean, dry them with a cloth, ſtrew over 
ſome flour, and fry them in dripping, or fweet-rendered 
ſuet, till they are of a light brown. 
into a ſtew- pan, with a quart of water, the fame quan- 
tity of red wine, a large ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, ano- 
ther of browning, a "little muſhroom- powder, chyan 
pepper, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a ſtick of 


Then put them 


(If carp, add the blood, which you muſt 


Cover your 


and let them ſtew 


gently over a ſlow fire till your gravy is reduced to juſt 
enough to cover them. Then take the fiſh out, and 


put them into the diſh you intend for table. 


Set the 


gravy again on the fire, and thicken it with a large lump 
of butter iolled in flour; boil it a little, and then ſtrain 


it 
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ft over your fiſh. Garniſh with pickled muſhrooms, 
ſcraped horte-radiſh, and the roes of the fiſh, ſome of 
them fried and cut into fmall pieces, and the reſt boiled. 
Tuſt before you ſend it up, ſqueeze into the ſauce the juice 


of a lemon. 
Barhbel. 


TAKE a large barbel, ſcale, gut, and waſh it in vine- 
gar and ſalt, and afterwards in clear water. Then put it 
into a ſtew pan, wich a ſufficiency of eel broth to cover it, 
and add ſome cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a bit of 
cinnamon. Let them ſtew gently till the fiſh is done, then 
take it out, thicken the ſauce with butter and flour, pour 
it over the fiſh, and ſerve it up. | 


Trout, 


MAKE a ſtuffing with grated bread, a piece of butter, 
chopped parſley, lemon- peel grated pepper, ſalt, nut- 
meg, ſavory herbs, and the yolk of an egg, ail well mixed 
together. Fill the belly of your fiſh with this, and then 
put it into a ſtew- pan, with a quart of good boiled gravy, 
half a pint of Madeira wine, an onion, a little whole 
pepper, a few cloves, and a piece of lemon-peel. Stew 
it very gently over a ſlow fire, and when done, take out 
the filh, and add to the lance a little flour mixed in ſome 
cream, a little catchup, and the juice of a lemon. Let 
it juſt boi up, then ſtrain it over your filh, and ſerve 
It up. 

Pike. 

MAKE a browning with butter and flour, and put it 
into your ſtew-pan with a pint of red wine, a faggot, four 
cloves, a dozen of ſmall onions half-botled, with ſome 
3 4p and fair. Cut your pike into pieces, put it in, and 
et it ſtew very gently. When done, take it out, and add 
to the ſauce two anchovies, and a ſpoonful of capers chop- 
ped fine. Boil it for a minute or two, and then pour it 
over the fiſh. Garniſh with bread nicely fried, and cut 
three- corner ways. 

Cod. 

CUT ſome ſlices of cod, as for boiling, and ſeaſon” 
them wich grated nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and ſweet-herbs. 
Put 
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Put them into a ſtew- pan with half a pint of white wine 
and a quarter of a pint of water. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſimmer tor five or ſix minutes. Then ſqueeze 
in the juice of a lemon, and add a few oyſters with their 
liquor ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
blade or two of mace, Let them ſtew very gently, and 
frequently ſhake the pan to prevent its burning. 
When the filh 1s done, take out the onion and ſweet- 
herbs, lay the cod in a warm diſh, and ſtrain the ſauce 
over it. 


Soals, Plaiſe, and Flounders, 


THE ſame methods muſt be taken for ſtewing either 
of theſe kinds of fiſh. Half fry them in butter, then take 
them out of the pan, and put to the butter a quart of water, 
two anchovies, and an onion ſliced. When they have 
boiled lowly for about a quarter of an hour, put your fiſh 
in again, and let them ftew gently about twenty minutes; 
then take out the fiſh, and thicken the ſauce with butter 
and flour. Give the whole a gentle boil, then ſtrain it 
through a hair ſieve over the fiſh, and ſerve them up with 
oyſter, cockle, or ſhrimp ſauce. 


Lampreys and Eels. 


HAVING ſkined, gutted, and thoroughly waſhed 
your fiſh, ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, a little lemon- 
peel thred fine, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, Put ſome 
thin flices of butter into your ſtew-pan, and having rolled 
your fiſh round, put them in, with half a pint of good 
gravy, a gill of white wine, a bunch of marjoram, winter 
avory, thyme, and an onion ſliced. Let them ſtew over 
a gentle fire, and keep turning them till they are tender. 
Thea take them out, and put an anchovy into the ſauce. 
1 hicken it with the yolk of an egg beat very fine, or a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, When it boils, pour it 
over the filh, and ſerve them to table. 


Prawns, Shrimps, or Cray-fiſh. 

TAKE about two quarts of either of theſe fiſh, and 
pick out the tails. Put the bodies into your ſtew- pan, 
with about a pint of white wine (or water with a Perſe 
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ful of vinegar) and a blade of mace. Stew theſe a quarter 
of an hour, then ſtir them together and ſtrain them. Hav- 
ing done this, waſh out your pan, and put into it the 
ſtrained liquor and tails. Grate into it a ſmall nutmeg, 
put in a little ſalt, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
flour, and ſhake it all together. Cut a thin ſlice of bread 
round a quartern loaf, toaſt it brown on both ſides, cut 
it into ſix pieces, lay it cloſe together in the bottom of 
your diſh, pour your fiſh and ſauce hot over it, and fend 
it hot to table. If cray- fiſh, garniſh the diſh with ſome 
of their biggeſt claws laid thick round. 


Oyſters. 


STRAIN che liquor of your oyſters, and put it into 


your ſaucepan with a little beaten mace, and thicken it 
with flour and butter. Boil this three or four minutes, 
then toaſt a ſlice of bread, cut it into three-cornered pieces, 
and lay them round the diſh into which you intend to put 
the oyſters. Then put into the pan a ſpoonful of cream. 
with your oyſters, ſhake them round, and let them ſtew 
till they are quite hot, but be careful they do not boil. 
Pour them into a deep plate, or ſoup-diſn, and ſerve 
them up.—Mot kinds of ſhell-fiſh may be ſtewed in the 


ſame manner. 
Oyſters ſcolloped. 


WASH them thoroughly clean in their own liquor, 
and then put them into your ſcollop ſhells; ſtrew. over 
them a few crumbs of bread. Lay a lice of butter on 
the firſt you put in, then more oyſters and bread, and 
butter ſucceſſively till the ſhell is full. Put them into a 


Dutch oven to brown, and ſerve them up hot in the 


ſhells. 
M uſce bs, 


WASH them very clean in ſeveral waters, then put 
them into a ſtew-pan, and cover them cloſe. Let them 
ſtew till the ſhells open, and then pick out the fiſh clean, 
one by one. Look under the tongue to ſee if there be a 
crab, and if you find one, throw that muſcel away.— 
You will likewiſe find a little tough article under the 
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tongue, which you muſt pick off. Having thus properly 
cleanſed them, put them into a ſaucepan, and to a quart 
of muſcles, put half aint of che liquor firained through 
a ſieve; add a few blades oi mate, a ſmall piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and let them ftew gently. Lay fome 
toaſted bread in the diſh, and when the muſcels are done, 
pour them on 1t, and ferve them vp. 


CHAP. VIII. 
HASHING AND MINCING. 


. . 
BUTCHER's NME Arr. 
Calf*s Head. ; 


S a whole calf's head is rather too large for the con- 
ſumption of moſt families at one time, and as we 
mean to confine our receipts within ſuch compaſs as may, 
with equal convenience and pleaſure, ſuit all, ſo we ſhall 
here give directions for haſhing only one kalf, obſerving, 
that ſhould there be occaſion for doing the whole, it is only 

doubling the ingredients here given for a part. | 
Mach the head as clean as poſſible, and then boil it a 
quarter of an hour. When cold cut the meat, as allo the 
tongue, into thin broad ſlices, and put them into a ſtewing- 
pan, with a quart of good gravy. When it has ſtewed 
three quarters of an hour, put in an anchovy, a little beaten 
mace, chyan pepper, two ſpoonsful of lemon pickle, the 
tame quantity of walnut catchup, half an ounce of truffles 
and morels, a flice or two of lemon, ſome ſweet-herbs, 
and a glaſs of white wine. Mix a quarter of a pound of 
butter with ſome flour, and put it in a few minutes before 
the meat is done. In the mean time put the brains into 
hot water, and beat them fine in a baſon; then add two 
eggs, a {poonful of flour, a bit of lemon- peel ſhred n 
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and a little parſley, thyme, and ſage chopped ſmall. Beat 
them all well together, and ſtrew in a little pepper and 
ſalt; then drop them in little cakes {io a pan with boil- 
ing lard; fry them of a light brown, and lay them on a 
ſieve to drain. Tale your haſh out of the pan with a 
fiſh Qlice, and lay it in your diſh. Strain your gravy 
over it, and lay upon it a few muſhrooms, forcemeat 
balls, the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and the brain 
cakes. Garniſh with ſliced lemon and pickles.—lf the 
company is ſo large that there ſhould be a neceſſity for 
dreſſing the whole head, in order to make a pleaſing va- 
riety, do the other half thus: When it is parboiled, 
hack it croſs and croſs with a knife, and grate ſome nut- 
meg all over it. Take the yolks of two eggs, a little 
ſalt and pepper, a few ſweet-herbs, ſome crumbs of bread, 
and a little lemon-peel chopped very fine. Strew this 
over the head, and then pur it into a deep diſh before a 
good fire. Baſte it with butter, and keep the diſh turn- 
ing till all parts are equally brown. Then take it up, and 
lay it on your haſh. Blanch the half of the tongue, and 
lay it on a ſoup-plate; boil the brains with a lictle ſage 
and parſley, chop them fine, and mix them with ſome 
melted butter and a ſpoonful of cream ; make it quite hot, 
then pour it over the tongue, and ſerve it up with the 
head. — The mode of doing this half is uſually term 
grilling. 


Veal minced, 

FIRST cut your veal into thin ſlices, and then into 
ſmall bits. Put it into a ſaueepan with half a pint of 
gravy, a little pepper and ſalt, a ſlice of lemon, a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, and a large ſpoonful of cream. Keep ſhaking it 
over the fire till it boils, have ſippets of bread ready in the 
diſh, and then pour the whole over them. Garniſh with 
ſliced lemon. 


Mutton hajh*d. 


CUT your meat into ſmall pieces, as thin as poſſible, 
then boil the bones with an onion, a few ſweet-herbs, 2 
blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a little ſalt, 
and a piece of cruſt roaſted very criſp. Let it boil till 
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there is juſt enough for ſauce; then train it, and put it 
into a ſaucepan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour ;— 
then put in the meat, and when it is very hot, it is enough. 
Seaſon with pepper and ſalt. Have ready ſome thin bread 
toaſted brown and cut three-corner ways, lay them in the 
diſh, and pour over the haſh, Garniſh with pickles and 
horſe-radiſh. | 


. 


' HASHING POULTRY any GAME. 
Turkeys, 


CUT the fleſh into pieces, and take off all the ſkin, 
otherwiſe it will give the gravy a greaſy diſagreeable taſte, 
Put it into a ſtew-pan with a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful 
of lemon-pickle, a ſlice of the end of the lemon, and a 
little beaten mace. Let it boil about fix or ſeven minutes, 
and then put it into your diſh. Thicken your gravy with 
flour and butter, mix the yolks of two eggs with a ſpoon- 
ful of thick cream, put it into your gravy, and ſhake it 
over the fire till it is quite hot, but do not let it boil; then 
ſtrain it, and pour it over your turkey. Lay ſippets round, 
ſexve it up, and garniſh with lemon or parſley. 


Or you may do it thus : 


CUT the remains of a roaſted turkey into pieces, and 
put them into a ſtew-pan with a glaſs of white wine, chop- 
ped parſley, ſhalots, muſhrooms, truffles, ſalt, and pepper, 
and about half a pint of broth. Let it boil half an hour, 
which will be ſufficient to do it; then add a pounded an- 
chovy, and a ſqueeze of lemon. Scum the fat clear from 
the ſauce, then pour the whole into your diſh over ſippets 
made with toaſted bread cut thin. Garniſh with ſliced 
lemon, x 


Fowls, 

CUT up your fowl as for eating, then put it into a 
ſtew-pan with half a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoanful of 
mon- pickle, a little catchup, and a ſlice of lemon, 

Thicken 


POULTRY, Ge. 


Thicken it with flour and butter; and juſt before you diſh 
it up, put in a ſpoonful of good cream. Lay ſippets in 
the dith, and pour the haſh over them. 


Chickens. 


CUT a cold chicken into pieces, and if you have no 
gravy, make a little with the long bones, onion, ſpice, &c. 
Flour the chicken, and put it into the gravy, with white 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and grated lemon. When it boils, 
ſtir in an egg, and mix with it a little cream. As ſoon as 
it is thoroughly hot, ſqueeze in a little lemon juice, then 

ut the whole into a diſh ; ſtrew over it ſome crumbs of 
3 brown them with a ſalamander, and then ſerve it 


up hot to table. | 
Partridge, or Woodcock. 


HAVING cut it up in the uſual manner as when firſt 
brought to the table, work the entrails very fine with the 


back of a ſpoon, put in a ſpoonful of red wine, the ſame 


of water, and half a ſpoonful of vinegar ; cut an onion in 
ſlices, and pull it into rings; roll a little butter in flour, 
put them all into your pan, and ſhake it over the fire till 
it boils: then put in your bird, and when it is thoroughly 
hot, lay in your diſh, with ſippets round it. Strain the 
ſauce over the bird, and lay the onions in rings. This will 
make a delicate diſli for two people, either for dinner or 
ſupper ; and where there is a large company, is an orna- 
mental addition to other articles provided, 


Wild Ducks. 


CUT up your ducks in the uſual manner, then put it 
into a pan, with a ſpoonful of good gravy, the ſame of red 
wine, and an onion ſliced exceeding thin. When it has 
boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and 
pour the gravy over it. You may add a teaſpoonful of 
caper liquor, or a little browning. 


Hares. 


CUT your hare into ſmall pieces, and if you have any 
of the pudding left, rub it ſmall, and put to ic a gill of red 
wine, the ſame quantity of water, half an anchovy chopped 
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fine, an onion ſtuck with four cloves, and a quarter of 
pound of butter rolled in flour. Put theſe all together 
in a ſaucepan, and ſet it over a flow. fire, ſhaking it at 
times that the whole may be equally heated. When it is 
thoroughly hot (for you muſt not let any kind of hath 
boil, as it will harden the meat) take out the onion, lay 
ſippets in and round the diſh, pour in your haſh, and ſerve 
it hot to table. 
Hare jugged. 

AFTER you have cut you hare into ſmall pieces, lard 
them here and there with very thin ſlips of bacon ; ſcaſon 
them with a little pepper and ſalt, and put them into an 
Earthen jug, with a blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, and a bunch of ſweet-herbs. Cover the jug 
Cloſe, that the ſteam may be retained ; ſet it in a pot of 
boiling water, and about three hours will do it. Then 
turn it out of the jug into the diſh, take out the onion and 
ſweet-herbs, and ſend it hot to table. With reſpect to 
the larding, it may be uſed, or omitted, at your own diſ- 
cretion, Garniſh with ſliced lemon. 


Veniſon, 


CUT your veniſon into very thin ſlices, and put it into a 
ſtewing-pan, with a large glaſs of red wine, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, the ſame of browning, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
and half an anchovy chopped fine. When it boils, put 
in your veniſon, and let it remain till it is thoroughly 
heated. Then pour the whole together into a ſoup-diſh, 
with ſippets underneath, Garniſh with red cabbage or 
currant jelly, | 
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BUTCHER's MEAT, POULTRY, &c. 


Neat's Tongue. 


AVING boiled the tongue till it is tender, take it 

up, peel it, and cut it into ſlices. Put them into a 
frying-pan, with a proper quantity of butter, and let them 
fry till they are brown. Then pour the butter clean out 
of the pan, and put in ſome good gravy, with a bunch of 
{weet-herbs, an onion, ſome pepper and ſalt, a blade or 
two of mace, and a gill of wine. When they have all 
ſimmered together about half an hour, take out the ſlices 
of rongue, ſtrain the gravy, and put all again into the pan, 
with the yolks of two eggs beat fine, a little nutm 
grated, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake 
the whole well together, and when it has ſimmered for 
about five minutes, put the tongue into your diſh, pour 
over the ſauce, and ſerve it to table. 


Ox Palates. 


WHEN you have thoroughly cleanſed them, put them 
into warm water for about half an hour ; then take them 
out, put them into a ſtew-pot, with a ſufficiency of water 
to cover them, and ſend them to the oven. Let them 
remain there three or four hours, and when they come 
from thence, take them out of the pot, ſtrip off the ſkins, 
cut them into ſquare pieces, and ſeaſon them with chyan 
pepper, ſalt, mace, and nutmeg. Beat up the yolks of 
two eggs, with a ſpoonful of flour, dip your palates into 
this, and fry them till they are a fine light brown; then 
take them out, and put them into a ſieve to drain. Have 
ready a pint of veal gravy, with a little caper liquor, a 
ſpoonful of browning, and a few muſhrooms. Thicken 


it with butter and flour, pour it into your diſh, and lay on 
the palates. Garniſh with fryed parſley or barberries. 
f | | Sweets 
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Stweetbreads Brown. 


FIRST ſcald your ſweetbreads, and then cut them into 
flices. Beat up the yolk of an egg very fine, with a little 
flour, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Dip your ſlices of ſweet- 
bread into this, and fry them of a nice light brown. Then 
thicken a little good gravy, with ſome flour; boil it well, 
and add catchup or muſhroom powder, a little juice of le- 
mon, and chyan pepper. Put your ſweetbreads into this, 
and when they have ſtewed in it about five minutes, put the 
whole into your diſh, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with ſliced 
lemon. | 

Sweetbreads White, 


THESE muſt be like wiſe firſt ſcalded, and then cut 
into long ſlices; which done, thicken ſome veal gravy 


with a piece of butter rolled in flour, a little cream, ſome 


grated lemon- peel and nutmeg, white pepper, ſalt, and 
a little muſhroom powder. When theſe have ſtewed 
together about ten minutes, put in the ſweetbreads, ſhake 
the pan, and let chem ſimmer ; then ſqueeze in a little 
lemon-juice, pour the whole into your diſh, and ſerve it 


up. 
Lamb's Stones, 


FRY them in hog's-lard till they are of a nice brown 
colour, then take them put, and put them into a plate 
before the fire till you have prepared the following ſauce, 
Thicken about ha!f a pint of veal gravy with ſome flour, 
put to it a ſlice of lemon, a little catchup, a tea ſpoonful 
of lemon-pickle, grated nutmeg, the yolk of an egg beat 
fine, and two ſpoonsful of thick cream. Put thele into 
a ſaucepan over the fire, and keep ſhaking it till it Tooks 
white and thick; then put in the lamb's ſtones, give 
them a ſhake, and when the whole is properly heated, 
put it into your diſh, with boiled forcemeat-balls 
round, intermixed with thin ſlices of lemon by way of 
garniſh, 

Calj's Feet, 


PARBOIL them, then take out the long bones, ſplit 


them, and put them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome veal , 


gravy; 
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gravy, and a glaſs of white wine. Add likewiſe the 
yolks of two or three eggs beat up with a little cream, 
grated nutmeg, ſalt, and a piece of butter. Stir it till it 
is of a good thickneſs; and when the whole has gently 
ſimmered for about ten minutes, put the feet into your 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh wich ſliced 
lemon. 
Tripe. 

CUT your tripe into pieces about two inches ſquare, 
and put then into your ſtew-pan, with as much white 
wine as will half cover them, a little white pepper, ſliced 
ginger, a blade of mace, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, and an 
onion, When it nas ſtewed a quarter of an hour which 
will be a ſufficient time to do it), take out the herbs and 
onion, and put in a little ſhred parſley, the juice of a le- 
mon, halt an anchovy cut ſmall, a cup full of cream, and 
either the yolk of an egg, or a piece of butter. Seaſon 
it to your taſte; and when you diſh it up, garniſh with 
lemon. 

Chickens, 


SKIN your chickens, and then cut them into ſmall 
pieces, after which waſh them with warm water, and tho- 
roughly dry them with a cloth. Seaſon them with ſalt 
and pepper, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a little 
water, a large piece of butter, a bunch of thyme and ſweet- 
marjoram, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a little lemon 
pickle, a glaſs of wine, an anchovy, and a little mace and 
nutmeg. When the chickens have ſtewed till they are 
tender, take them up, and lay them in your diſh. T hicken 
your gravy with butter rolled in flour, and then train it. 
Beat up the yol+s of three eggs, and inix them with a gill 
ot rich cream ; put this into your gravy, and ſhake it over 
the fire till it is quite hot, but do not ſuffer it to boil, 
Pour this over your chickens, and ſerve them up. Garnih 
with fliced lemon. 


P:geons, 

WHEN you have cut your pigeons in pieces put 
them into a pan, and fry them of a nice light brown, 
Then put them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome good mutton 
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gravy, and when they have ſtewed about half an hour, 
ll throw in a lice of lemon, half an ounce of morels, and a 
ſpoonful of browning. When they have ſtewed about five 
| minutes longer, take them out, and put them into your 
diſh, thicken the gravy with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and then ſtrain it over your pigeons. Lay round 
them force-meat balls, and garniſh with pickles, 


Rabbits White, 


TO fricaſſee rabbits white, you muſt cut them up as 
for eating, and then put them into a ſtew-pan, with a pint 
of veal gravy, a little beaten mace, a ſlice of lemon, an 
anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and a little chyan 
pepper and ſalt. Let them ſtew over a gentle fire till they 
are enough, then take them out, and lay them in your diſh, 
Thicken the gravy with butter and flour ; then ſtrain it, 
and add the yolks of two eggs, mixed with a gill of thick 
cream, and a little grated nutmeg. Stir theſe well toge- 
ther, and when it begins to ſimmer, pour it quite hot over 
your rabb:ts, and ſerve them to table. 

Rabbits Brown. 
CUT chem into pieces as before directed, and fry them 
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in butter of a light brown. Then put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with a pint of water, a ſlice ot lemon, an anchovy, a F 
large ſpoonful of browning, the ſame of catchup, a tea- : 
ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, and a little chyan pepper and | 
ſalt. Stew them over a flow fire till, they are enough, H 
then thicken your gravy with butter and flour, and ſtrain 
it. Diſh up your rabbits, and pour the gravy over them. 
Garniſh with ſliced lemon. 5 
* 

. ; 
FRICASSEEING FISH, &c. ; 

Cod Sounds. : 


HAVING properly cleaned them, cut them into 
{mall pieces, boil them in milk and water, and then fer 


them to drain, Then put them into a clean ſaucepan, 
and 
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and ſeaſon them with beaten mace, grated nutmeg, and a 
little pepper and ſalt. Add to them a cup full of cream, 
with a good piece of butter rolled in flour, and keep ſhak- 
ing the whole till it is thoroughly hot, and of a good 
thickneſs. Then pour all into your diſh, and ſerve it up, 
with fliced lemon for garniſh, 

Soals, 


WHEN vou have ſkinned, gutted, and thoroughly 
waſhed them, cut off their heads, and dry the fiſh in a 
cloth. Then cut the fleſh very carefully from the bones 
and fins on both ſides; cut it firſt longways and then 
acroſs, in ſuch diviſions that each fiſh may make eight \ 
pieces. Put the heads and bones into a ſtew-pan, with a 
pint of water, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, an onion, a lictle 
whole pepper, two or three blades of mace, a ſmall 
piece of lemon-peel, a little falr, and a cruſt of bread, 
Cover it cloſe, and let it boil till it is half waſted : then 
ſtrain it through a fine ſieve, and put it into a ſtew-pan 
with your fiſh. Add to them half a pint of white wine, 

a little parſley chopped fine, a few muſhrooms cut ſinall, 
a little grated nutmeg, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Set all together over a (low fire, and keep ſhaking 
the pan till the fiſh are enough: then diſh them up with 
the gravy, and ſerve them to table. Garniſh with 
lemon. | 

Eels. 


SKIN three or four large eels, and notch them from 
£ end to end. Cut them 1nto four or five pieces each, and 
5 lay them in ſome ſpring water for half an hour to 
crimp: then dry them in a cloth, and put them into 
your pan, with a piece of freſh butter, a green onion or 
two, and a little chopped parſley. Set the pan on the 
fire, and thake them about for a few minutes : then put 
in about a pint of white wine, and as much good broth, 
with pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace. Stew all toge- 
ther about half an hour; and then add the volks of four 
or five eggs beat ſmooth, a little grated nutmeg, and 
chopped parſley. Stir the whole well together, and let 
it ſimmer four or five minutes, then ſqueeze in nee 
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of a lemon, give the whole a good ſhake, pour it into your 
diſh, and ſerve it up hot. Garniſh with lemon. 
Tench are excecding fine dreſſed in the ſame manner. 


Flounders, 


TAKE a ſharp knife, and carefully raiſe the fleſh on 
both ſides from head to tail; then take the bone clear 
out, and cut the fleſh into pieces in the ſame manner as 
directed for ſoals, only let the pieces of each conſiſt of 
{ix inſtead of eight. Dry your fiſh well, then ſprinkle 
them with ſalt, dredge them with flour, and fry them in 
a pan of hot beef dripping, fo that the fiſh may be criſp. 
When ſo done, take them out of the pan, drain the fat 
from them, and ſet them before the fire to keep warm, 
Then clean the pan, and put into it fome minced oyſters, 


with their liquor clean ſtrained, ſome white wine, a little 


grated nutmeg, and three anchovies. Stew thele toge- 
ther a few minutes, and then put in your fiſh, with about 
a quarter of a pound of freſh butter. Shake them well 
together, and when quite hot, diſh up your fiſh with the 
ſauce, and ſerve them to table. Garniſh with yolks of 
eggs, boiled hard and minced, and fliced lemon. You 
may fricaſſee ſalmon, or any other firm fiſh, in the ſame 
manner, 
ait or Thornback, 


THESE mvrſt be prepared for dreſſing in the ſame 


manner as directed for ſoals and flounders ; after which 


put them into your ſtew-pan. To one pound of the fiſh 
put a quarter of a pint of water, a little beaten mace, and 
grated nutmeg ; a ſmall bunch of ſweet-herbs, and a 
little ſalt. Cover it cloſe, and let it boil about a quarter 
of an hour. Ihen take out the ſweet-herbs, put in a 
quarter of a pint of good cream, a piece of butter, the 
ſize of a walnut, rolled in flour, and a glaſs of white wine. 
Keep ſhaking the pan all the time one way till your fri- 
caſſee is thick and ſmooth ; then diſh it up, and garniſh 
with lemon. 
Oy/ters. 

PUT a little butter into your ſtew-pan, with a ſlice 
of ham, a faggot of parſley and ſweet-herbs, and an 
onion 
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onion ſtuck with two cloves, Let them ſtew over a {low 
fire a few minutes, and then add a little flour, ſome good 
broth, and a piece of lemon- peel; then put in your oyſters, 
and let them ſimmer till they are thoroughly hot. Thicken 
with the yolks of two eggs, a little cream, and a bit of 
good butter. take out the ham, faggot, onion, and le mon- 
peel, and add the ſqueeze of a lemon. Give the whole 
a ſhake in the pan, and when it ſimmers put it into your 
diſh, and ſerve it up. 
Eggs. 

BOIL your eggs hard, and take out ſome of the yolks 
whole: then cut the reſt in quarters, yolks and whites 
together. Set on ſome gravy, with a little ſhred thyme 
and parſley in it, and let it boil about a minute. Then 
put in your eggs, with a little grated nutmeg, and ſhake 
them up with a piece of butter till it is of a proper thick- 
neſs. Pour it into your diſh, and ſerve it vp. 


Eggs with Onions and Muſhrooms, 


WHEN you have boiled the eggs hard, take out the 
yolks whole, and cut the whites in flips, with fome ontons 
and muſhrooms. Fry the onions and muſhrooms, throw 
in the whites, and turn them about a little. If there is 
any fat pour it off. Flour the onions, &c. and put to them 
a little good gravy. Boil this up, then put in the yolks, 
and add a little pepper and ſalt. Let the whole ſimmer 
for about a minute, and then dith it up. 

Muſhrooms, 

IF you muſhrooms are very ſmall (ſuch as are 
uſually termed buttons) you mult only wipe them with 
a flannel; but, if large, peel them, ſcrape the inſides, 
and throw them into ſome {alt and water. After laying 
ſome time, take them out, and boi! them in water with 
ſome ſalt in it; and when they are tender, put in a little 
ſhred parſley, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a glaſs of 
wine. Shake them up with a good piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and put in three ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and 
a little nutmeg cut in pieces. When the whole has ſtood 


two or three minutes, take out the onion and nutmeg, 
then 
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then pour the muſhrooms with their ſauce into your diſh, 
and ſerve them to table. 
Skirrils. 

WASH them thoroughly clean, and when you have 
boiled them till they are. tender, {kin the roots, and cut 
them into ſlices. Have ready a little cream, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg beaten fine, a 
little grated nutmeg, two or three ſpoonfuls of white wine, 
with a very little ſalt, and ſtir all together. Put your 
roots into the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 


Artichoke Bettoms, 
THESE may be fricaſſced either dried or pickled. 


If dried, lay them in warm water for three or four hours, 
ſhifting the water two or three times. Having done this, 

ut ſome cream into your ſaucepan, with a large piece of 
freth butter, and ſtir them together one way till the butter 
is melted. Then put in the artichokes, and when they 
are hot diſh them up. 
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Breaſt of Veal. 


ALF roaſt it, then take out the bones, and put the 
meat into a ſtewpan, with a quart of veal gravy, 

an ounce of morels, and the ſame quantity of truffles. — 
When the meat has ſtewed till it is tender, and juſt before 
you thicken the gravy, put in a few oyſters, ſome pickled 
muſhrooms, and pickled cucumbers, all cut in ſmall 
ſquare pieces, and the yolks of four eggs boiled hard.— 
In the mean time, cut your ſweet-bread into pieces, and 


fry it of a light brown, When the veal is properly 


ſtewed 
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ſtewed, diſh it up, and pour the gravy hot upon it. Lay 


your ſweet-bread, morels, truffles, and eggs round it, and 
garniſh with pickled barberries.— In placing this diſh on 
the table, if the company is large, and the proviſional en- 
tertainment deſigned to be ſet out in taſte, if for ſupper, 


it muſt be placed at the bottom of the table, but if for 


dinner, eicher at the top or on one fide. 


Neck of Veal. 


CUT your veal into ſteaks, and flatten them with a 
rolling-pin; then ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, 
and mace ; lard them with bacon ſtrewed with lemon- 
peel and thyme, and dip them in the yolks of eggs. 
Having done this, make up a ſheet of ſtrong cap- paper 
at the four corners in the ſhape of a dripping-pan, butter 
it all over, as alſo the gridiron, and ſet over a charcoal 
fire, put in your meat, and let it do leiſurely, keep turn- 
ing it often, and baſte it well in order to keep in the gravy. 
When it is enough, have ready half a pint of ſtrong gravy, 
ſeaſon it high, and put into it muſhrooms and pickles, 
forcemeat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters ſtewed, 
and fried, to lay round, and at the top of your diſh, and 
then ſerve it up.— If for a white ragoo, put in a gill of 
white wine, with the yolks of two eggs beat up with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of cream; but if a brown ragoo, put 
in red wine, 

| Sweetbreads. 


DIP your ſweetbreads into the yolk of an egg, and 
then ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, parſley, thyme, 
ſweet-marjoram ſhred ſmall, and ſeaſon with pepper and 
ſalt. Make a roll of forcemeat like a ſweetbread, put it 
into a veal caul, and roaſt both in a dutch oven. Take 
ſome brown gravy and put to it a little lemon-pickle, a 
table ſpoonful of catchup, and the end of a lemon. Boil 
the gravy, and when the ſweetbreads are enough, lay them 
in a diſh, with the forcemeat in the middle. Take out 
the end of a lemon, pour the gravy into the diſh, and 
lend it up to table. 


Calf's 


oy 
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Cal/'s Feet. 


AFTER boiling the feet, take out the bones, cut the 
meat into ſlices, and brown them in a frying- pan; then 
ut them into ſome good beef gravy, with morels, truffles, 
pickled muſhrooms, and the yolks of four eggs boiled 
hard, ſome ſalt, and a little butter rolled in flour. Let them 
ſtew io ged. about five minutes, and then put all into your 
diſh, Garniſh with ſliced lemon. 


Pig's Feet and Ears. 


FIRST boil them till they are tender, then cut the ears 
into long narrow ſlices. And ſplit the feet down the mid- 
dle. Put into a ſtew- pan about half a pint of beef gravy, 
a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large one of catchup, 
the ſame of browning, and a little falt.—Thicken theſe 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and put in the feet 
and ears. Let them boil gently, and when enough, lay 
the feet in the middle of the diſh, and the ears round 
them. Then ſtrain your gravy, pour it over them, and 
garniſh with curled parſley. 


Fore Quarter of Houfe- Lamb. 


TAKE off the knuckle-bone, and then, with a ſharp 
knife, cut off the ſkin. Lard it well wich bacon, and fry 
it of a nice light brown. Ihen put it into a ſtew-pan, 
and juſt cover it over with mutton-gravy, a bunch of 
ſweer-herbs, ſome pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and a little 
whole pepper. Cover it cloſe, and Jet it gew half an 
hour. I hen pour out the liquor, and take care to keep 
the lamb hot. Strain off the gravy, and have ready half 
a pint of oyſters fried brown. Pour all che fat from them, 
and put them into the gravy, with two ſpoonsful of red 
wine, a few muſhrooms, and a bit of butter rolled in flour, 
Boil all together, with the juice of half a lemon. Lay 
the lamb in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and fend it 
to table. 

TAKE any piece of beef that has got ſome fat to it, 
cut the meat clean from the bones, ſtrew ſome flour over 
it, and fry it in a large ſtew-pan with butter till it is of a 
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nice brown ; then cover it in the pan with gravy made in 
the following manner: Take about a pound of coarſe 
beef, half a pound of lean veal cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, an onion, ſome whole black and white pepper, two 


or three blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of 


carrot, a ſlice of lean bacon ſteeped in vinegar, and a cruſt 


of bread toaſted brown. Add to theſe a quart of wine, 


and let it boil till it is half waſted. In the mean time, pour 
a quart of boiling water into the ſtew-pan, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew gently. As ſoon as the gravy 1s done, 
ſtrain it, and pour it into the ſtew-pan with the beef. 
Then take an ounce of truffles and morels cut ſmall, with 
ſome freſh or dried muſhrooms, and two ſpoonsful of 
catchup. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till the ſauce is 
thick and rich. Have ready ſome artichoke bottoms 
quartered, and a few pickled muſhrooms. Boll the whole 
together, and when your meat 1s tender, and the ſauce 
rich, lay the meat in a diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and 
ſerve it hot to table. 

t Ox Palates, 


FIRST boil them till they are tender, then cut them 
into pieces, ſome ſquare, and ſome long, and proceed thus: 
Put a piece of butter into your ſtew-pan, and when it is 
melted, ſtrew in a large ſpoonful of flour, and ſtir it well 
together till it is ſmooth ; then put to it a quart of good 
gravy, three ſhalots chopped fine, and a gull of white wine; 
alſo two or three thin ſlices of lean ham, and half a lemon. 
When you nave boiled them about twenty minutes, ſtrain 
the liquor through a ſieve, and put it into the pan with 
your palates, as alſo forcemeat balls, trufles and morels, 
pickled or freſh muſhrooms ſtewed in gravy, and ſeaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt to your palate. Toſs them all up to- 
gether for five or ſix minutes, then diſh them up, and gar- 
niſh with lemon or beet-root. | 


_ Mutton, 


CUT ſome thin ſlices, the right way of the grain, off 


a fine leg of mutton, and pare off all the ſkin and fat.— 
Then put a piece of butter into your ſtew-pan, and ſhake 
{ome flour over it; add to theſe two or three ſlices of 

IIT. O | lemon, 
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lemon, with half an onion cut very ſmall, a bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, and a blade of mace. Put your meat with theſe 
into the pan, ſtir them together for five or ſix minutes, 
and then put in about ha't a pint of gravy, with an an- 
chovy minced ſmall, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Stir the whole well together, and when it has ſtewed about 
ten minutes, diſh it up, and ſerve it to table. Garniſh 
with pickles and ſliced lemon. 


S Ee. II. 
RAGOOS or POULTRY, VEGETABLES, &e. 


A Gooſe, 


SKIN your gooſe, dip it into boiling water, and break 
the breait-bone, ſo that it may lay quite flat. Seaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt, and a litt e mace beaten to powder; 
lard it, and then flour it all over. Having done this, 
take about a pound of beef ſuet, and put it into your 
ſtew-pan, and when melted, and bling hot, put in the 
gooſe. As ſoon as you find the goole brown all over, 
put in a quart of beef gravy boil-d hot, a bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, a blade of mace, a few cloves, ſome whole pepper, 
two or three ſmall onions, and a bav-lcaf. Cover the 
pan quite cloſe, and let it ſtew gently over a flow te, If 
the goule is ſmall, it will be done in an hour, but if large, 
an hour and a half. Make a ragoo for it in the following 
manner: Cut ſome turnips and carrots into ſmall bieces, 
with three or four onions ſliced ; boil all enough, put them, 
with half a pint of rich beef gravy, into a ſaucepan, with 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Let them fiew abgut a quarter of an hour. When the 
gooſe is done, take it out of the ſtew-pan, drain the liquor 
it was fiewed in well {rom it, put it into a diſh, and pour 
the ragoo over it. : 
Lavers of Poultry, 

TAKE the liver of a turkey, and the livers of fix 
fowls, and put them into cold water. When they have 


laid in it ſome time, take them out, and put the fowls- 
livers 
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livers into a ſaucepan, with a quarter of a pint of gravy, 
a ſpoonful of muſhrooms, either pickled or freth, the ſame 
quantity of catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Seaſoa them to your taſte with pepper and ſalt, and let 
them ſtew gently about ten minutes. In the mean time, 
broil the turkey's liver nicely, and lay it in the middle, 
with the ſtewed livers round it. Pour the ſauce over all, 
and garniſh with lemon. 
Orfters. 

WHEN the oyſters are opened, ſave as much of the 
liquor as you can, and ſtrain it through a ſieve; waſh 
your oyſters clean in warm water, and then make a 
batter as follows: Beat up the yolks of two eggs with 
half a nutmeg grated, cut a little lJemon-peel ſmall, a 
good deal of parſley, and add a ſpoonful of the juice of 
ſpinach, two ſpoonsful of cream or milk, and beat the 
whole up with flour till it is a thick batter, Having 
prepared this, put a piece of freſh butter into a ſtew- pan, 
and when it is thoroughly hot, dip your oyſters one by 
one into the batter, then roll them in crumbs of bread 
grated fine, and fry them quick and brown, which done, 
take them out of the pan, and ſet them before the fire.— 
Have ready a quart of cheſnuts, ſhelled and ſkinned, and 
fry them in the batter. When enongh, take them up, 
pour the fat out of the pan, ſhake a little flour all over 
the pan, and rub a pirce of butter all round with a ſpoon. 
Then put in the oylter liquor, three or four blades of 
mace, the cheſnuts, and half a pint of white wine, Let 
them boil, and have ready the yolks of two eggs beat up, 
with four ſpoonsful of cream. Stir all well together, and 
when it is thick and tine, lay the oyſters in the diſh, 
and pour the ragoo over them, Garniſh with cheſ- 
nuts and lemon, 5 


; Muſcels. 


PUT your muſcels into a ſaucepan, and let them 
ſtew till they open. Then take them out of the ſhells, 
and fave the liquor. Put into your ſtew-pan a bit of 
butter, a few muſhrooms chopped, a little parſley, and 
grated lemon- peel. Stir theſe together, and then put 
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in ſome gravy, with pepper and falt; thicken it with a 
little flour, boil ic up, put in the muſcels with their liquor, 
and let them be hot; then pour them into your dith, and 
ſerve them up. There are ſome mulcels of a pernicious 
quality; to know which, when you ſtew them, put a halt- 
crown into the ſaucepan, and if it is diſcoloured, the muſ- 
cles are not wholeſome. 


Muſhrooms, 


TAKE ſome large muſhrooms, peel them, and cut the 
inſide, Then broil them on a gridiron, and when the out- 
fide is brown, put them into a ſtew-pan, with a ſufficient 
quantity of water to cover them. When they have ſtewed 

ten minutes, put to them a ſpoonful of white wine, the 
ſame of browning, and a little vinegar. Thicken it with 
butter and flour, give it a gentle boil, and ſerve it up with 
ſippets round the diſh, 


Artichoke Bottoms. 


SOAK them in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water. Then put them into a ſtew-pan, 
with ſome good gravy, muſhroom catchup or powder, 
and a little chyan pepper and falt. When they boil, 
thicken with a little flour, put them into your diſh, pour 
the ſauce over them, and ſerve them up hot to table. 


Aſparagus, 


TAKE an hundred of graſs, ſcrape them clean, and 
put them into cold water; then cut them as far as is 
good and green, and take two heads of endive, with a 
young lettuce, and an onion, and cut them all very 
ſmall. Put a quartgr of a pound of butter into your 
ſtew-pan, and when it is melted, put in the graſs, with 
the other articles. Shake them about, and when they 
have ſtewed ten minutes, ſeaſon them with a little pepper 
and ſalt, ſtrew in a little flour, ſhake them about, and 
then pour in half a pint of gravy. Let them ſtew till the 
ſauce is very good and thick, and then pour all into 
yu diſh. Garniſh with a few of the tmall tops of the + 
graſs, 


Cucumbers. 
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Cucumbers. 

SLICE two cucumbers and two onions, and fry them 
together in a little butter. Then drain them in a ſicve, 
and put them into a ſaucepan, with a gill of gravy, two 
ſpoonsful of white wine, and a blade of mace. When 
they have ſtewed five or ſix minutes, put in a piece of 
butter, about the ſize of a walnut, rolled in flour, a little 
ſalt and chyan pepper. Shake them well together till the 
whole is of a good thickneſs, then put them into your diſh, 
and ſerve them up. 

Caulflowers. 

TAKE a large cauliflower, waſh it thoroughly clean, 
and ſeparate it into pieces, in the fame manner you would 
do for pickling. Stew them in a nice brown cullis till 
they are tender. Seaſon with pepper and ſalt, and put 
them into the diſh with the ſauce over them. Garniſh 
with a few ſprigs of the cauliflower nicely boiled. 


1 French Beans. 

TAKE a quarter of a peck of beans, ſtring them 
clean, but do not ſplit them. Cut them acrols in three 
parts, and lay them in ſalt and water. After remaining 
thus about a quarter of an hour, dry them well in a 
cloth, then put them into a pan, and when you have 
fried them of a nice brown colour, take them out, pour 
all the far from the pan, and pur into it a quarter of a 
pint of hot water. Stir it into the pan by degrees, and 
let it boil. Then take a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter rolled in a little flour, two ſpoonsful of catchup, 
one of muſhroom-pickle, four of white wine, an onion 
ſtuck with fix cloves, two or three blades of beaten 
mace, a little grated nutmeg, and a little pepper and 
ſalt. Stir it all together for a few minutes, and then put 
In the beans. Shake the pan till the whole is well mixed 
together, then take out the onion, and pour all into your 
diſh, Garniſh with what moſt pleaſes your fancy; but 


| pickles may be preferred. This rakes a very pretty 


fide-dyh. 
End de. 
TAKE three heads of fine white endive, waſh them 
thoroughly clean, and then put them into falt and water 
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for three hours. Cut off the green heads of a hundred 
of aſparagus, chop the reſt ſmall as far as it runs tender, 
and throw it hkewiſe into ſalt and water. Then take a 
bunch of celery, walh and ſcrape it clean, and cut it 
into pieces about three inches long. Put it into a ſauce- 
pan with a pint of water, three or four blades of mace, 
and ſome white pepper tied in a rag. When it has 
ſtewed till it 1s quite render, put in the aſparagus, ſhake 
the ſaucepan, and let it fimmer till the graſs is enough. 
Take the three heads of endive out of the water, drain 
them, and leave the largeſt whole. Pull the others 
aſunder, leaf by leaf, and put them into the  ſtew-pan, 
with a pint of white wine, Cover the pan cloſe, and let 
it boil till the endive is juſt enough. Then put in a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled in flour, cover the pan again, 
and keep ſhaking it. When the endive is enough, take 
it up, and lay the whole head in the middle; then with a 
ſpoon take out the celery and graſs, and lay them round 
it, and the other parts of the endive over that. Pour the 
liquor out of the ſaucepan into the ſtew. pan, ſtir the whole 
together, and ſcaſon it with ſalt. Have ready the yolks 
of two eggs, beat up with a quarter of a pint of cream, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Mix this with the ſauce, keep 
ſtirring it one way till it is thick, then pour it over the 
ragoo, and ſerve it to table. 


Cabbage Force-mengre. 


TAK a fine white-heart-cabbage, waſh it clean, and 
boil it about five minutes. Then drain it, cut the ſtalk flat 
to ſtand in a diſh, carcfully open the leaves, and take out 
the inſide, lcaving the outſide leaves hole. Cut what you 
take out very fine: then take the fleſh of two or three 
flounders or plaice, and chop it with Me cabbage, the 
yolks and whites of four eggs boiled hard, and a handful 
of picked parſley. Beat all together in a mortar, with a 
quarter of a pound of melted butter. Then mix it up 
with the yolk of an egg, and a few crumbs of bread. Fill 
the cabbage with this, and tie it together; put it into a 
deep ſtew- pan, with half a pint of water, a quarter of a 
pound of butter rolled in a little flour, the yolks of four 
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Tt 
eggs boiled hard, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, ſome 
Whole pepper and mace tied in a muſlin rag, half an if 
ounce of truffles and morels, a ſpoonful of catchup, and a [ | 


. 4 4 
few pickled muſhrooms. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſim- 15H 
mer an hour. When it is done, take out the onion and 1 
ſpice, lay the cabbage in your diſh, untie it, pgur over 1 
the ſauce, and ſerve it to table. | 1 

Aſparagus forced in French-rolls, i 


CUT a piece out of the cruſt of the tops of three WH 
French rolls, and take out all the crumb; but be careful i 
that the cruſts fit again in the places from whence they | 
were taken. Fry the rolls brown in freſh butter: then | 
take a pint of cream, the yolks of ſix eggs beat fine, and | 
a little ſalt and nurmeg. Stir them well together over a 1 
ſlow fire till it begins to be thick. - Have ready an hun- 
dred of ſmall graſs boiled, and ſave tops enough to ſtick 
the rolls with. Cut the reſt of the tops ſmall, put them 4 
into the cream, and fill the loaves wich them. Before 1 
you fry the rolls, make holes thick in the top cruſts to "Fs 
ſtick the graſs in. Then lay on the pieces of cruſt, and Hi 
ſtick the graſs in, which will make it look as if it was | 
growing. This makes a very handlome {ide diſh at a Wh. 
ſecond courſe. 18 


Peas Francois, 


SHELL a quart of peas, cut a large Spaniſh onion 
fmall, and two cabbage or Sileſia lettuces. Put them 
into a ſtew- pan, with half a pint of water, a little ſalt, pep- 
per, mace, and nutmeg, all beaten. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour. Then put in a 
_— of a pound of freſh butter rolled in a little flour, a 
poonful of catchup, and a piece of burnt butter about the 
ſize of a nutmeg. Cover them cloſe, and let it ſimmer a 
quarter of an hour, obſerving frequently to ſhake the pan. 
Have ready four artichoke bottoms fryed, and cut in 
two, and when you pour the peas with their ſauce into a 
diſh, lay them round it. If you chuſe to make a pleaſing 
addition, do a cabbage in the manner directed in the article 
Cabboge Force-meogre; and put in the middle of the diſh. 
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CHAT. 


GRAVIES, CULLISES, and other SAUCES, 


1 the preceding chapters we have, where a proper 
opportunity offered, directed the neceflary ſauces to be 
made for each reſpective article; but as there are many 
others which are uſed for different purpoſes, and on various 
occaſions, we ſhall place them all in the preſent chapter, 
beginning with 

Graves, 

TO make beef gravy, take a piece of the chuck, or 
neck, and cut it into ſmall pieces; then ſtrew ſome flour 
over it, mix it well with the meat, and put it into the ſauce- 
pan, with as much water as will cover it, an onion, a little 
all-ſpice, a little pepper, and ſome ſalt. Cover it cloſe, and 
when it boils take off the ſcum, then throw in a hard cruſt 
of bread, or ſome raſpings, and let it ſtew till the gravy is 
rich and good, then ſtrain it off, and pour it into your 
ſauce-boar. 

A very rich Gravy. 


TAKE a piece of lean beef, a piece of veal, and a piece 


of mutton, and cut them into ſmall bits: then take a large 


faucepan with a cover, lay your beef at the bottom, then 
your mutton, then a very little piece of bacon, a ſlice or 
two of carrot, ſome mace, cloves, whole black and white 
pepper, a large onion cut in ſlices, a bundle of ſweet- 
herbs, and then lay on your veal. Cover it cloſe, and ſet 
it over a ſlow fire for ſix or ſeven minutes, and ſhake the 
ſaucepan often. Then duſt ſome flour into it, and pour 
in boiling water till the meat is ſomething more than co- 
vered. Cover your ſaucepan cloſe, and let it ſtew till it 
is rich and good, Then ſeaſon it to your taſte with falt, 
and ſtrain it off, —T his gravy will be ſo good as to anſwer 
moſt purpoſcs. 


Brown Gravy, 
PUT a piece of butter, about the ſize of a hen's egg, 


into a ſaucepan, and when it is melted ſhake in a little 
flour, 
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flour, and let ĩt be brown. Then by degrees ſtir in the 


following ingredients: Half a pint of water, and the ſame 
quantity of ale or ſmall beer that is not bitter; an onion 
and a piece of lemon-peel cut ſmall, three cloves, a 
blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom-pickle, the ſame quantity of catchup, and 
an anchovy. Let the whole boil together a quarter of an 


hour, then ſtrain it, and it will be good ſauce for various 
diſhes, 


A Cullis for all forts of Ragoos and rich Sauces. 


TAKE about two pounds of leg of veal, and two 
ſlices of lean ham, and put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
two or three cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, 
ſome parſley roots, two carrots cut in pieces, ſome 
ſhalots, and two bay-leaves. Set them over a ſlow fire, 
cover them cloſe, and let them do gently for half an 
hour, taking care they do not burn: then put in ſome 
beef broth, let it ſtew till it is as rich as required, and 
then ſtrain ic off for ule. 


A Family Cullis. 


TAKE a piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſtir it in 
your ſtew-pan till your flour is of a fine yellow colour ; 
then put in ſome thin broth, a little gravy, a glaſs of 
white wine, a bundle of parſley, thyme, laurel and 
ſweet- baſil, two cloves, a little nutmeg or mace, a few 
muſhrooms, and pepper and falt, Let it ſtew an hour 


over a (low fire, then ſkim all the fat clean of, and 


ſtrain it through a lawn ſieve. 


A Whine Cullis. 


CUT a piece of veal into ſmall bits, and put it into 
a ſtew-pan, with two or three ſlices of lean ham, and 
two onions, each cut into four pieces ; then put in ſome 
broth, and ſeaſon with muſhrooms, parſley, green onions, 
and cloves. Let it ſtew till the virtues of all are pretty 
| well extracted; then take out all your meat and roots 
with a ſkimmer, put in a few crumbs of bread, and let 
it ſtew ſoftly. Take the white part of a young fowl, 
and pound it in a mortar till it is very fine, put this 
Ill, P into 
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into your cullis, but do not let it boil: if it does not 
appear ſufficiently white, you muſt add two dozen of 
blanched almonds. When it has ſtewed till it is of a 
good rich taſte, ſtrain it off. 

5 A Cullis for Fiſh. 

BROIL a jack or pike, till it is properly done, then 
take off the ſkin, and ſeparate the fleſh from the bones, 
Boll fix eggs hard, and take out the yolks; blanch a 
few almonds, beat them to a paſte in a mortar, and then 
add the yolks of the eggs: mix theſe well with butter, 
then put in the fiſh, and pound all together. Then take 
half a dozen onions, and cut them into ſlices, two 
parſaips, and three carrots. Set on a ſtew-pan, put 
into it a piece of butter to brown, and when it boils put 
in the roots; turn them till they are brown, and then 
pour in a little broth to moiſten them. When it has 
boiled a few minutes, ſtrain it into another ſaucepan; 
then put in a whole leek, ſome parſley, ſweet baſil, 
half a dozen cloves, ſome muſhrooms and truffles, and 
a few crumbs of bread, When it has ſtewed gently a 
quarter of an hour, put in the fiſh, &c. from the mortar 
Les the whole ſtew ſome time longer, but be careful it. 


does not boil. When ſuffictently done ſtrain it through 


a coarle ſieve. This is a very proper ſauce to thicken 
all made-diſhes. 8 
A Cullis of Roots, 

TAKE ſome carrots, parſnips, parſley roots, and 
onions : cut them in ſlices, put them into a ſtew-pan 
over the fire, and thake them round. Take two dozen 
of blanched almonds, and the crumbs of two French 
rolls, ſoaked firſt in good fiſh broth. © Pound them, with 
the roots, in a mortar, and then boil all together.— 


Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, ſtrain it off, and uſe it 
for herb or fiſh ſoups, 


Ham Sauce, 


CUT ſome thin flices of the lean part of a dreſſed 
ham, and beat it with a rolling-pin to a maſh, Put it 
into a ſaucepan, with a tea-cup full of gravy, and ſet it 
over a flow fire: but keep ſtirring it to prevent its 

| flicking 
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ſticking at the bottom. When it has been on ſome 
time, put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, half a pint of beef 
gravy, and ſome pepper. Cover it cloſe, let it ſtew 
over a gentle fire, and when it is quite done, ſtrain it off. 
This is a very good ſauce for any kind of veal. 


Eſſence of Ham. 


TAKE three or four pounds of lean ham, and cut it 
into pieces about an inch thick. Lay them in the bottom 
of a ſtew- pan, with ſlices of carrots, parſnips, and three 
or four onions cut thin. Let them ſtew till they ſtick to 
the pan, but do not let it burn. Then pour on ſome 
ſtrong veal gravy by degrees, ſome freſh muſhrooms cut 
in pieces (but if not to be had, muſhroom powder), 
truffles and morels, cloves, baſil, parſley, a cruſt of 
bread, and a leek. Cover it down cloſe, and when it has 
ſimmered till it is of a good thickneſs and flavour, ſtrain 
it off, If you have preſerved the gravy from a dreſſed 
ham, you may uſe it with the before-mentioned ingre- 
dients, inſtead of the ham, which will make it equally 
good, but not quite ſo high flavoured, 


Sicilian Sauce, 


TAKE half a ſpoonful of coriander ſeeds, and four 
cloves, and bruiſe them in a mortar. Put three quarters 
of a pint of good gravy, and a quarter of a pint of eſſence 
of ham, into a ſtew-pan. Peel half a lemon, and cut it 
into very thin ſlices, and put it in with the coriander 
ſeeds and cloves. Let them boil up, and then add three 
cloves of garlic whole, a head of celery ſliced, two bay- 
leaves, and a little baſil. Let theſe boil till the liquor 
is reduced to half the quantity. Then put in a glas of 
white wine, ſtrain it off, and if not thick enough, put 
in a piece of butter rolled in flour. This is a good ſauce 
for roaſt-fowls. 


Sauce for any Kind of Roaſt Meat. 


TAKE an anchovy, waſh it clean, and put to it a 
glaſs of red wine, ſome gravy, a ſhalot cut ſmall, and a 
little juice of lemon. Stew theſe together, ſtrain it off, 


and mix it with the gravy that runs from the meat. 
2 Sauce 
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: Sauce for moſt kinds of Fiſh, 

TAKE ſome mutton or veal gravy, and put to it a 
little of the liquor that drains from your fiſh. Put it 
into a ſaucepan, with an onion, an anchovy, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, and a glaſs of white wine. Thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a ſpoonſul of cream. 
If you have oyſters, cockles, or ſhrimps, put them in 
after you take it off the fire, but it will be exceeding 


good without. If you have no cream, inſtead of white 
wine you mult ule red. 


| Egg Sauce. 
BOIL two eggs till they are hard: firſt chop the 
whites, then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, 


and put them together. Then put them into a quarter 
of a pound of good melted butter, and ſtir them well 


together. 


Bread Sauce. 


CUT a large piece of crumb from a ſtale loaf, and 
put it into a ſaucepan, with half a pint of water, an 
onion, a blade of mace, and a few pepper-corns in a bit 
of cloth. Boil them a few minutes, then take out the 
onion and ſpice, maſh the bread very ſmooth, and add to 
it a piece of butter and a little ſalt. 


Anchovy Sauce. 


TAKE an anchovy, and put it in to half a pint of 
gravy, with a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a 
little flour, and ſtir all together till it boils. You may 
add, at your diſcretion, a little lemon-juice, catchup, 
red wine, or walnut- liquor. 


Shrimp Sauce. 


WASH half a pint of ſhrimps very clean, and put 
them into a ſtew- pan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, 
and half a pound of butter melted thick, Boil it up for 
five minutes, and ſqueeze in half a lemon. Toſs it up, 
and pour it into your ſauce- boat. 


Oyſter Sauce, 


WHEN the oyſters are opened, preſerve the liquor, 
and firain it through a fine ſieve, Waſh the oyſters 
ea very 
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very clean, and take off the beards. Put them into a 
ſtew pan, and pour the liquor over them. Then add a 
large ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, half a lemon, two 
blades of mace, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. 
Then putin halfa pound of butter, and boil it up vp till 
the butter is melted. Then take out the mace and lemon, 
and ſqueeze the lemon: juice into the ſauce. Give it a 
boil, ſtirring it all the time, and put it into your ſauce- 
boat. 
To melt Butt er. 


KEEP a plated or tin ſaucepan for the purpoſe only of 
melting butter. Put a little water at the bottom, and a 
duſt of flour. Shake them together, and cut the butter in 
ſlices. As it melts ſhake it one way; let it boil up, and 
it will be ſmooth and thick. | 


Caper Sauce. 

TAKE ſome capers, chop half of them very fine, 
and put the reſt in whole. Chop alſo ſome parſley, with 
a little grated bread, and ſome ſalt; put them into 
butter melted very ſmooth, let them boil up, and then 
pour it into your ſauce- boat. 


Shalot Sauce. 


CHOP five or ſix ſhalots very fine, put them into a 
ſaucepan with a gill of gravy, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and 
ſome pepper and falt. Stew them for a minute, and 
then pour them into your diſh or ſauce-boat. 


Lemon Sauce for boiled Fouls. 


TAKE alemon and pare off the rind, then cut it into 
ſlices, take the kernels out, and cut it into ſmall ſquare 
bits; blanch the liver of the fowl, and chop it fine; mix 
the lemon and liver together in a boat, pour on ſome 
hot melted butter, and ſtir it up. 


Gooſeberry Sauce. 


PUT ſome codled gooſeberries, a little juice of ſorrel, 
and a little ginger, into ſome melted butter. 


Fennel Sauce. 


BOIL, a bunch of fennel and parſley, chop it very 
{mall, and ſtir it into ſome melted butter, 
Mint 
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| Mint Sauce, | 
WASH your mint perfectly clean from grit or 

dirt, then chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar and 

ſugar. | | 
A rehſhing Sauce. | 
PUT into a ſmall ſtew-pan two flices of ham, a clove 
of garlick, a laurel leaf, and two ſliced onicns ; let them 
heat, and then add a little broth, two ſpoonsful of cullis, 
and a ſpoonful of tarragon vinegar. Stew them an hour 
over a ſlow fire, then ſtrain it through a ſieve, and pour 
it into your ſauce- boat. 
To criſp Parſley. 
WHEN you have picked and waſhed your parſley 
quite clean, put it into a Dutch oven, or on a theet of 
paper. Set it at a moderate diſtance from the fire, and 
keep turning it till it is quite criſp. Lay little bits of 
butter on it, but not to make it greaſy. This is a much 
better method thar that of frving. 
Sauce for Wild Ducts, Teal, &c. 


TAKE a proper quantity of veal grayy, with ſome 
pepper and ſalt; ſqueeze in the juice of two Seville 
oranges and add a little red wine; let the red wine boil 
ſome time in the gravy. 

Pontiſf Sauce. 


PUT two or three ſlices of lean veal, and the ſame 
of ham, into a ſtew pan, with ſome ſliced onions 
carrot, parſley, and a head of celery, When brown, 
add a littie white wine, ſome good broth, a clove of 
garlick, four ſhalots, two cloves, a little coriander, and 
two flices of lemon- peel. Boil it over a ſlow fire till the 
Juices are extracted from the meat, then ſkim it, and 
ſtrain it through a ſie ve. Juſt before you ule it, add a 
little cullis, with ſome parſley chopped very fine. 

Aſpic Sauce, 
INF USE chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden-creſs, and 
mint into a little cullis for about half an hour; then ſtrain 
it, and add a ſpoonful of garlick-vinegar, with a little 
pepper and ſalt. 


Force- 
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Forcemeat Balls. 


TAKE half a pound of veal and half a pound of ſuet 
cut fine, and beat them in a marble mortar or wooden 
bowl, ſhred a few ſweet-herbs fine, a little mace dried, 
a ſmall nutmeg grated, a little lemon- peel cut very fine, 
ſome pepper and ſalt, and the yolks of two eggs. Mix 
all theſe well together, then roll ſome of it in {mall round 
balls, and ſome in long pieces. Roll them in flour, and 
fry them of a nice brown. If they are for the uſe of white 
ſauce, inſtead of frying, put a little water into a ſaucepan 
and when it boils, put them in, and a few minutes will 


do them. 
Lemon Pickle, 


TAKE about a ſcore of lemons, grate off the out- 
rinds very thin, and cut them into quarters, but leave the 
bottoms whole. Rub on them equally half a pound of 
bay-ſalr, and ſpread them on a large pewter diſh. Either 
put them in a cool oven, or let them dry gradually by the 
fire, till the juice is all dried into the peels: then put 
them into a well glazed pitcher, with an ounce of mace, 
and half an ounce of cloves beat fine, an ounce of nut- 
meg cut into thin ſlices, four ounces of garlick peeled, 
half a pint of muſtard-ſced bruiſed a little, and tied in a 
muſlin bag. Pour upon them two quarts of boiling 
white wine vinegar, cloſe the pitcher well up, and let it 
ſtand five or ſix days by the fire. Shake it well up every 
day, then tie it cloſe, and let it ſtand three months to take 
off the bitter. When you bottle it, put the pickle and 
lemon into a hair ſieve, preſs them well to get out the 
liquor, and let it ſtand till another day; then pour off the 
fine, and bottle it. Let the other ſtand three or four 
days, and it will refine itſelt. Pour it off and bottle it; 
let it ſtand again, and bottle it till the whole is refined. 
It may be put into any white ſauce and will not hurt the 


colour. It is very good for fith-ſauce and made diſnes. 


One tea- ſpoonſul is enough for white, and two for brown 
ſauce for a fowl. It is a moſt uſeful pickle, and gives a 
. pleaſant flavour. Always put it in before you thicken 


the ſauce, or put any cream in, leſt the ſharpneſs ſhould 
make it curdle. 
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CHAP. XII. 
MADE DISHES. 


I 


BUTCHER MEAT. 


Bombarded Veal. 


AKE a fillet of veal, and having clean cut out the 
bone, make a forcemeat thus : Take the crumb of 

a penny Joaf, half a pound of fat bacon ſcraped, an 
anchovy, two or three ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, a little 
lemon- peel, thyme, and parſley. Chop theſe well toge- 


ther, and ſeaſon them to your taſte with falt, chyan 
pepper, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix up all together 


with an egg, and a little cream; and with this forcemeat 
fill up the place from whence the bone was taken. Then 
make cuts all round the fillet at about an inch diſtance 
from each other, Fill one nich with forcemeat, a ſecond 
with ſpinach that has been well boiled and ſqueezed, and 
a third with crumbs of bread, chopped oyſters, and 
beef marrow, and thus fill up the holes round the fillet. 
Wrap the caul cloſe round it, and put it in a deep pot, 
with a pint of water. Make a coarſe paſte to Jay over it 
in order to prevent the oven giving it a diſagreeable taſte, 
When it is taken out of the oven, ſkim off the fat, and 
put the gravy into a ſtew-pan, with a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom catchup, another of lemon-pickle, five 
boiled artichoke bottoms cut into quarters, two ſpoons- 
ful of browning, and half an ounce of morels and truffles. 
Thicken it with butter rolled in flour, give it a gentle 
boil, put. your veal into the diſh, anu pour your ſauce 


Over it. 


Fricando of Veal, 


CUT the thick part of a leg of veal into ſteaks half 
an inch thick, and about fix inches in length. Lard 
them with ſmall chardoons, and dredge them with flour. 


Hang 
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Hang them before the fire till they are of a fine brown; 
then put them into a large ſtew- pan with a quart of good 
gravy, and let them ttew half an hour. Then put in 
a ſlice of lemon, a little anchovy, two tea ſpoonsful of 
lemon pickle, a large ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the 
ſame of browning, a little chyan pepper, and a few mo- 
rels and trufles. When your fricandoes are tender, 
take them up, and thicken your gravy with butter and 
flour, Strain it, put your fricandoes in the diih, pour 
your gravy on them, and garniſh with lemon and barber- 
ries. You may likewiſe put round them ſome fried force- 
meat balls. 


Veal Olives. 


CUT ſome large collops off a fillet of veal, and hack 
them well with the back of a knife. Spread very thinly 
force-mear over each, then roll them up, and either toaſt 
or bake them. Niake a ragoo of oyſters and ſweetbreads 
cut in ſquare bits, a few muſhryoms and morels, and lay 
them in the dih with the rolls of veal. Put nice brown 
gravy into the diſh, and fend them up hot, with force- 
meat balls round chem. Garnith with lemon, 


A Grenade of Veal. 


TAKE ſome ſlices of veal cut thin from the fillet, and 
lard them half way with bacon. Then take a dozen 
ſquab pigeons clean picked and truſſed, put them into a 
pan of boiling water, and let them lie in it two or three 
minutes. Having done this, put into a ſtew-pan ſome 
good gravy, with a dozen muitrooms picked and Nliced, 
and three veal ſweetbreads cut and fliced. Put the 
pigeons to theſe articles, and ſet the ſtew- pan over a 
very ſlow fire. When the pigeons and ſweetbreads are 
enough, thicken the gravy with ſome rich cullis, and 
add ſome cocks combs, with artichoke bottoms ſhred 
ſmall. Let theſe ſtew a little while, and then ſer them 
to cool, Cur ſome thin flices of ham and bacon, put 
in ſome force-mear, then the larded veal into a ſtew- 
pan, and lay the ham and bacon over it; put ſome yolks 
of eggs over the ham and veal, and then more force- 
meat: then put in the ragoo of pigeons, and turn the 
'% "iid Q | flices 
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ſlices of veal and bacon; put over them more forcemeat 
rubbed over with yolks of eggs, and cover them with ſlices 
of bacon, Cover the ftew-pan cloſe, and put fire under and 
over it, but be careful it does not burn. When done, turn 


it all hot into a diſh, take away the baſon, ſkim off the fat, 


put in ſome veal cullis, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with le- 


mon and pickles. 


Porcupine of a Breaſt of Veal, 


TAKE a fine large breaſt of veal, bone it, and rub it 
over with the yolks of two eggs. Spread it on a table, 
and lay over it a little bacon cut as thin as poſſible, a 
handful of parſley ſhred fine, the yolks of five hardboiled 
eggs chopped ſmall, a little lemon- pcel cut fine, the crumb 
of a penny loaf ſteeped in cream, and ſeaſon to your 
taſte with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. Roll the breaſt of 
veal cloſe, and ſkewer it up. Then cut {ome fat bacon, 
the lean of ham that has been a little boiled, and pickled 
cucumbers, about two inches long. Lard the veal with 
this in rows; firſt ham, then bacon, and then cucumbers, 
till you have larded every part of it. Put it into a deep 
earthen pot, with a pint of water, cover it cloſe, and ſet 
it in a flow oven for two hours, When it comes from 
the oven, ſkim off the far, and ſtrain the gravy through 
a ſteve into a ftew-pan. Put into it a glaſs of white wine, 
a little lemon-pickle and caper-liquor, and a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom catchup. Thicken it with a little butter 
rolled in flour, lay your porcupine on the dith, and pour 
your ſauce over it. Have ready a roll of force- meat 
made thin : take the crumb of a penny-loaf, half a pound 
of beef ſuet ſhred fine, the yolks of four eggs, and a 
few chopped oyfters. Mix theſe well together, and 
ſeaſon it to your taſte with chyan pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. Spread it on a veal caul, and having rolled it 
up clole like a collared eel, bind it in a cloth, and boil it 
an hour. This done, cut it into four ſlices, lay one at 
each end, and the others on the ſides. Have ready your 
ſweetbread cut in ſlices and fried, and lay them round 
it, with a few muſhrooms.—T his makes a grand bot- 
tom dich at that time of the year when game is not to 


Feal 
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T . Veal a-la-Bourgeoife. 
- CUT ſome lean veal into thick ſlices, lard them with 
bacon, and ſeaſon them with pepper, falt, beaten mace, 
cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parſley. Put in the bottom 
of your ſtew- pan ſome llices of fat bacon, lay the veal 
upon them, cover the pan, and ſet it over the fire for 
eight or ten minutes, juſt to be hot, and no more, Then, 
with a briſk fire, brown your veal on both ſides, and ſhake 
ſome flour over it. Pour in a quare of good broth or 
gravy, cover it clofe, and let it ſtew gently till it is 
enough. Then take out the ſlices of bacon, ſkim all the 
far off clean, and beat up the yolks of three eggs, with 
ſome of the gravy. Mix all together, and keep it ſtir- 
ring one way till it is ſmooth and thick. Then take it up, 
lay your meat in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and gar- 
niſh with lemon. 


Calf's Head Surpriſe. 


WHEN you have properly cleanſed it for drefling» 
ſcrape a pound of fat bacon very fine, take the crumbs 
of two penny loaves, a» ſmall nurmeg grated, and ſeaſon 
to your taſte with ſalt, chyan pepper, and a little lemon- 
peel. Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs, and mix all toge- 
cher into a rich force- meat. Put a little of it into the 
ears, and the reſt into the head. Then put it into a deep 
pot, juſt wide enough to admit it, and put to it two 
quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a blade or 
two of mace, a bundle of ſweet-herbs, an anchovy, two 
ſpoonsful of walnut and muſhroom catchup, the fame 
quantity of lemon-pickle, and a little ſalt and chyan 
pepper. Lay a coarſe paſte over it to keep in the ſteam, 
and put it for two hours and a half into a very quick 
oven. When you take it out, lay the head in a ſoups 
diſh, ſkim off the far from the gravy, and ſtrain it 
through a hair ſieve into a ſtew-pan. Thicken it with 
a lump ot butter rolled in flour, and when it has boiled 
a few minutes, put in the yolks of fix eggs well beaten 
and mixed with hait a pint of cream. Have ready 
boiled a few force-meat balls, and half an ounce of 
trutfics and morels, but do not ſtew them in the gravy. 
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Pour the gravy over the head, and garniſh with truffles 
and morels, force-mear balls, barberries and muſhrooms. 
This makes an elegant top diſh, and is not very ex- 


penſive. 


A Calf's Pluck. | 


ROAST the heart ſtuffed with ſuet, ſweer-herbs, and 
a little parſley, all chopped ſmall, a few crumbs of 
bread, ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little lemon- 
peel, all mixed up with the yolk of an egg. Boil the 
lights with part of the liver, and when chey are enough, 
chop them very ſmall, and put them into a ſaucepan 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſome pepper and 
falt, and a lite juice of lemon. Fry the other part of 
the liver with ſome thin ſlices of bacon. Lay the mince 
at the bottom of the diſh, the heart in, the middle, and 
the fried liver and bacon round, with ſome criſped 
parſley. Serve them up with plain melted butter in 
a ſauce-boat. | 

Loin of Veal en Epigram. 


ROST a loin of veal properly for eating, then take 
it up, and carefully cut off the ſkin from the back part 
without break'ng it. Cut out all the lean part, but leave the 
ends whole, to contain the following mincemeat : Mince 
all the meat very fine with the kidney part, put it into 
a little gravy, enough to moiſten it with the gravy 
that comes from the loin. Put in a little pepper and 
ſalt, ſome lemon-pcel ſhred fine, the yolks of three eggs, 
and a ſpoonful of catchup. Thicken it with a little but- 
ter rolled in flour. Give it a ſhake or two over the fire, 
put it into the loin, and pull the ſkin gevtly over it. If 
the ſkin ſhould not quite cover it, give the part wanting a 
brown with a hot iron, or put it into an oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. Send it up hot, and garniſh with le- 


mon and barberries, 


Pillow of Veal. 


HALF roaſt a neck or breaſt of veal, then cut it into 
ſix pieces, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, 
Take a pound of rice and put to it a quart of broth, 
ſome mace, and a little ſalt, Stew it over a ſtove on a 

very 


* 
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very ſlow fire, till it 1s thick; but butter the bottom of 
the pan you do it in. Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs, and 
ſtir them into it. Then take a little round deep diſh, butter 
it, and lay ſome of the rice at the bottom. Then lay the 
veal in a round heap, and cover it all over with rice. Rub 
it over with the yolks of eggs, and bake it an hour and a 
half. Then open the top, and pour in a pint of good rich 
gravy. Send it hot to table, and garniſh with a Seville 
orange cut in quarters. 

Shoulder of Veal a la Piedmontoiſe. 


CUT the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal, fo that it may 
hang at one end; then lard the meat with bacon or ham, 
and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, ſweet-herbs, parſley; 
and lemon-peel, Cover it again with the ſkin, ſtew it with 
gravy, and when it is tender, take it up. Then take ſorrel, 
ſome lettuce chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter 
with parſley, onions, and muſhrooms. When the herbs 
are tender, put to them ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweet- 
breads, and bits of ham. Let all ſtew together a ſhort 
time; then lift up the kin, lay the ſtewed herbs over and 
under, cover it again with the ſkin, moiſten it with melted 
butter, ſtrew over it crumbs of bread, and ſend it to the 
oven to brown. Serve it up hot, with ſome good gravy 
in the diſh. 

Sweetbreads of Veal a la Dauphine. 


TAKE three of the largeſt ſweetbreads you can get, 
and open them in ſuch a manner that you can ſtuff in 
force-meat. Make your force-meat with a large fowl or 
young cock: ſkin it, and pick off all the fleſh. Then 
take half a pound of fat and lean bacon, cut it very fine, 
and beat them in a mortar. Seaſon it with an anchovy, 
ſome nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, a very litde thyme, 
and ſome parſley: Mix theſe up with the yolks of two 
eggs, fill your ſweetbreads with it, and faſten them toge- 
ther with fine wooden ſkewers. Put layers of bacon at 
the bottom of a ſtew-pan, and ſeaſon them with pepper, 
ſalt. mace, cloves, ſweet-herbs, and a large onion 
ſliced. Lay upon theſe thin ſlices of veal, and then 
your ſweetbreads. Cover it cloſe, let it ſtand eight or 

ten 
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ten minutes over a ſlow fire, and then pour in a quart of 
boiling water or broth, and let it ſtew gently for two hours. 
Then take out the ſweetbreads, keep them hot, ſtrain the 
gravy, {kim all the fat off, and boil it up till it is reduced 


to about half a pint. Then put in the {weer-breads, and 


let them ſtew two or three minutes in the gravy. Lay 
them in a dilb, and pour the gravy over chem. Garniſh 


Stweetbreads en Gordineere. 


PARBOIL three ſweetbreads ; then take a ſtew pan, 
and put ih it layers of bacon, or bam and veal; over 
which lay the ſweetbreads, wich the upper ſides down- 
wards, Put in a layer of veal and bacon over them, a 
Par of veal broth, and three or four blades of mace. Stew 
them gently three quarters of an hour ; then take out 
the ſweetbreads, ſtrain, the gravy through a ſieve, and 
ſkim'off the fat. Make an amulet of yolks of eggs, in 
the following manner ; Brat up four yolks of eggs, put 
two bn & plate, and fet them over a ſtew-pan of boiling 
water, with another plate over it, and it will be ſoon 
done. Put a little Spinach-juice into the other half, and 
ſetve it the ſame. Cut it out in ſprigs of what form you 
pleatr, put it over the ſweetbreads in the diſh, and keep 
them as hot as you can. I hicken the gravy with butter 
rolled in flour, and two yolks of eggs beat up in a gill 
of cream. Put it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it one 
way till it is thick and ſmooth. Pour it over the ſweet- 
breads, and ſend it to table. Garniſh with lemon and 


* 


5 A Jawry Diſh of Veal. 
CUT ſome large collops from a leg of veal, ſpread 


them on a dreſſer, hack them with the back of a knife, 


and dip them into the yolks of eggs. Seafon them with 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, and pepper, beaten fine. Make 
force: meat with ſome of your veal, beef ſurt, oyſters 

d, {weet-herbs ſhred fine, and the aforeſaid ſpices. 
Strew all thele over your collops, roll and tie them up, 
put them an ſkewers, tie them to a ſpit, and roaſt them. 


To the reſt of your force-meat. add a raw egg or two, roll 
EN: | K 
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it in balls, and fry them. Put them into the diſh with 
the meat when roaſted, and make the fauce with ſtrong 
broth, an anchovy, a fhalot, a little white wine, and 
ſome ſpice. ' Let it ſtew and thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Pour the ſauce into the diſh, lay 
the meat in with the force-meat balls, and garniſh with 
lemon. 

Stweetbreads a-la-daub. 


TAKE three of the largeſt and fineſt ſweetbreads you 
can get, and put them for five minutes into a ſaucepan 
of boiling water. Then take them out, and when they 
are cold, lard them with ſmall pieces of bacon, a row 
down the middle; then a row on each fide, with lemon- 

el cut the ſize of a ſtraw; then a row. on each fide of 


pickled cucumbers, cut very fine. Put them into a | 


ſtewpan with ſome good veal gravy, a little lemon-juice, 
and a ſpoonful of browning. Stew them gently a 

varter of an hour, and a little before they are ready 
Ficken with flour and butter. Diſh them up, and pour 
the gravy over them. Lay round them bunches of 
boiled celery, or oyſter patties; and garnith with barber- 
ries of parſley. | | 
Scotch Collops, 


CUT your collops off the thick part of a leg of veal, 
about the ſize and thickneſs of a crown piece, and put a 
piece of butter browned into your frying-pan, then lay 
in your collops, and fry them over a quick fire. Shake 
and turn them, and keep them on a fine froth, When 
they are of a nice light brown take them out, put them 
into a pot, and fet them before the fire to keep warm. 
Then put cold butter again into your pan, and fry the 


collops as before. When they are done and properly 


brown, pour the liquor from them into ſtew- pan, and 
add to it half a pint of gravy, half a lemon, an anchovy, 
half an ounce of morels, a large ſpoonful of browning, 
the ſame of catchup, two ſpoonsful of lemon- pickle, and 
feaſon to your taſte with ſalt and chyan pepper. Thicken 
it with butter and flour, let it boil five or fix minutes, 
and then put in your collops, and ſhake them over on 
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fire, but be careful not to let them boil. When they 
have ſimmered a little, take them our, and lay them in 
the diſh. Then ſtrain your gravy, and pour it hot on 
them. Lay on them forcemeat balls, and little ſlices 
of bacon curled round a ſkewer and briled. I hrow a 
few muſhrooms over them, and garniſh with barberries 


and lemon. | 
Beef Collops. 


TAKE a large rump ſtcak, or any piece of beef that 
is tender, and cut it into pieces in the form of Scotch 
coll»ps, but larger. Hack them a little with a knife, then 
flour them, and having melted a little butter in your (lew- 
pan, put in your collops, and fry them quick for about 
two minutes. Then put in a pint of gravy, a bit of butter 
rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. Cut four 
pickled cucumbers into thin flices, a few capers, half a 
walnut, and a little onion ſhred fine. Put theſe into the 
pan, and having ſtewed the whole together about five mi- 
nutes, put them all hot into your diſh, and fend them to 


table. Garniſh with lemon. 


Beef a-la-daub. 


TAKE a rump of beef, and cut out the bone, or a 
part of the leg-of mutton piece, or what 1s uſually called 
the mouſe-buttock, and cut ſome fat bacon into ſlices as 
long as the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an inch 
ſquare. Take four blades of mace, double that number 


of cloves, a little all-ſpice, and half a nutmeg grated 


fine. Chop a good handfui of parſley, and ſome ſweet- 
herbs of all forts very fine, and ſeaſon with ſalt and 


pepper. Roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a large 


larding-pin, and with it thruſt the bacon through the 


beef. Having done this, put it into a ſtew-pan, with a 
quantity of brown gravy ſufficient to cover it. Chop 


three blades of garlick very tine, and put in ſome freſh 


muſhrooms, two large onions, and a carrot. Stew 1t 
gently for {ix hours, then take it out, ſtrain off the 
gravy, and ſkim off all the fat. Put your meat anc 
-gravy into the pan again, and add to it a gill of white 
wine; and if you find it not ſufficiently ſeaſoned, add a 


little 
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little more pepper and ſalt. Stew it gently for half an 
hour more, and then add ſome artichoke bottoms, morels 
and truffles, ſome oyſters, and a ſpoonful of vinegar. 
Then put the meat into a ſoup-diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over it, 

Beef Tremblens, 


TAKE a briſket of beef, and tie up the fat end quite 
tight. Put it into a pot of water, and let it boil gently 
for ſix hours. Seaſon the water with a little ſalt, a hand- 
ful of all-ſpice, two onions, two turnips, and a carrot, In 
the mean time put a piece of butter into a ſtew-pan, and 
melt ic ; then put in two ſpoonsful of flour, and ſtir it till 
it is ſmooth. Put in a quart of Ve a ſpoonful of 
catchup, the ſame of browning, a Mo white wine, and 


| ſome turnips and carrots cut into ſmall pieces. Stew 
them geatly till the roots are tender, and ſeaſon with pep 
per and falt, Skim the fat clean off, put the beef in the 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, Garniſh with any kind 
of pickles, 


Beef A-la-mode, 


THE moſt proper parts for this purpoſe are, a ſmall 
buttack, a leg-of-mutton piece, a clod, or part of a large 
buttock. Being furniſhed with your meat, take two 
dozen of cloves, as much mace, and half an ounce of 
all-ſpice beat fine: chop a large handful of parſley, and 
all ſorts of ſweet-herbs fine ; cut ſome fat bacon as long 
as the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an inch 
{quare, and put into it the ſpice, &c. and into the beef 


the ſame. Then put the beef into a pot, and cover it 


with water. Chop four large onions very fine, and fix 
cloves of garlic, ſix bay-leaves, and a handful of cham- 
pignonus, or freſh muſhrooms, put all into the pot, with 
a pint of porter or ale, and half a pint of red wine ; put 
in ſome pepper and falt, ſome chyan pepper, a ſpoonful 
of vinegar, ſtrew three handfuls of bread-raſpings, ſifted 
fine, over all; cover the pot cloſe, and ſtew it for fix 
hours, or according to the ſize of the piece; if a large 
piece, eight hours. Then take the beef out, put it into 
2 deep diſh, and keep it hot over ſome boiling water; 

IV. 1 fſtrain 
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in the juice of half a lemon, and ſeaſon it with pepper 
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ſtrain the gravy through a ſieve, and pick out the champig. 
nons or muſhrooms; \kim all the fat off clean, put it into 
your pot again, and give it a boil up; if not ſeaſoned 
enough, ſeaſon it to your likiag ; then put the gravy over 
your beef, and fend it hot to table. If you like it beſt 
cold, cut in ſlices with the gravy over it, which will be a 
ftrong jelly. 


Beef a-la-royal, 


TAKE all the bones out of a briſket of beef, * 
make holes in it about an inch from cach other. Fill 
one hole with fat bacon, a ſecond with chopped parſley, 
and a third wich chopped ovſters. Seaſon theſe ſtuffings 
with pepper, falt, and nutmeg. When the beef is com- 
pletely ſtuffed, put it into a pan, pour upon it a pint of 
wine b iling hot, dredge it well with flour, and fend it 
to the oven. Let it remain there three hours, and when 
It is taken out, ſkim off all the fat, fut the meat into 
your diſh, and ſtrain the gravy over it. Garniſh with 


pickles. 


Beef Clives. 


CUT ſome ſteaks from a rump of beef about half an 
inch thick, as ſquare as you can, and about ten inches 
long ; then cut a piece of fat bacon as wide as the beef, 
and about three parts as long. Put part of the yolk of 
an egg on the beef, the bacon on chat, and the yolk of 
an egg on the bacon, Lay ſome good ſavory force-meat 
on hat, ſome of the yolk of an egg on the force-meat, 
and then roll hem 2p, and tie them round with a ſtring 
in two places. Strew on ſome crumbs of bread, and 
over them ſome of the yolk of an egg. Then fry them 
brown in a large pan, with ſome beef dripping, and when 
they are done take them out, and lay them to drain. 
Melt ſome butter in à ſtew-pan, put in a ſpoonful of 
flour, and ſtir it well till it is ſmooth. Then put in a 
pint of good gravy, with a gill of white wine, and then 
the olives, and let them ſtew an hour. Add ſome 
muſhrooms, truffles, and morcls, force-meat balls, ſweet- 
breads cut in ſmall pieces, and ſome ox-palates. Squeeze 


and 
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and ſalt, Shake them up, and having carefully ſkimmed 


off the fat, lay vour o.ives in the dh, and pour the gravy 
over them. Garniſh with lemon and beet-root. 


Bou lie Beef. 


PUT the thick end of a briſket of beef into a kettle, 
and cover it with water. Let it boil faſt for two hours, 
then ſtew it cloſe by the fire ſide for fix hours more, and 
fill up the kettle as the water decreaſes. Put in with the 
beef ſome turnips cut in ittle balls, ſome carrots, and 
ſome celery. About an hour before the meat is done, 
take out as much broch as will fill your ſoup- diſh, and 
boil in it, for an hour, turnips and carrots cut in little round 
or ſquare pieces, with ſome ceiery, and ſeaſon it to your 
taſte with ſalt and pepper. Serve it up in two diſhes, the 
beef in one diſh, and the ſoup ia another. You may put 
pieces of fried bread in your ſoup, and boil in a few knots 
of greens; and if you would have your ſoup very rich, add 
a pound or two of mutton-chops to your broth when you 
take it from the beef, and let them ſtew in it for an hour; 
but remember to take out the mutton before you ſerve the 
ſoup up. 

Portugal Beef. | 

CUT off the meat from a rump of beef, hack it acroſs, 
and flour it. Fry the thin part brown in butter, and ſtuff 
the thick end with ſuet, boiled cheſnuts, an anchovy, an 
onion, and a little pepper. Put ic into a ſtew- pan with ſome 
good ſtrong broth, and when it is tender, lay both the fried 
and the ſtewed together in your diſh. Cut the fried in 
two, and lay it on each fide of the ſtewed. Strain the gravy 
in which it was ſtewed, put to it ſome pickled gerkins 
chopped, and ſome broiled cheſnuts. Thicken it with a 
2 of burnt butter, and give it two or three boils up. 

alon it to your palate wich ſalt, then pour it over the 
beef, and garniſh with lemon. 

Sirloin of Beef en Epigram. 
© ROAST a ſirloin of beef, and when it is done, take 
it off the ſpit, carefully raiſe the ſkin, and draw it off. 
Then cut out the lean pait of the beef, but obſerve not 
to touch either the ends or ſides, Haſh the meat in the 
R 2 following 
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following manner: cut it into pieces about the ſize of a 
crown piece, put half a pint of gravy into a ſtew-pan, an 
onion chopped fine, two ſpoonsful of catchup, ſome pepper 
and ſalt, fix ſmall pickled cucumbers cut in thin ſlices, and 
the gravy that comes from the beef, with a little butter 
rolled in flour. Put in the meat, and ſhake it up for five 
minutes. Then put ir on the ſirloins, draw the ſkin care- 
fully over, and ſend it to table, Garniſh with lemon and 


les. 
The Inſide of a Sirloin of Beef forced. 


LIFT up the fat of the inſide, cut out the meat quite 
cloſe to the bone, and chop it ſmall. Take a pound of 
ſuet, and chop that ſmall; then put to them ſome crumbs 
of bread, a little lemon- peel, thyme, pepper, and falt, half 
a nutmeg grated, and two ſhalots chopped fine. Mix all 
togeiher with a glaſs of red wine, and then put the meat 
into che place you took it from; cover it with the ſkin and 
fat, ſkewer it down with fine ſkewers, and cover it with 
paper. The paper muſt not be taken off till the meat is 
put on the diſh, and your meat moſt be ſpitted before you 
take out the inſide. Juſt before the meat is done, take 4 
quarter of a pint of red wine, and two ſhalots ſhred ſmall ; 
boil them, and pour it into the diſn, with the gravy that 
comes from the meat. Send it hot to table, and garniſh 
with lemon. | 

The inſide of a rump of beef forced muſt be done 
nearly in the ſame manner, only lift up the outſide ſkin, 
take the middle of the meat, and proceed as before di- 
rected. Put it into the ſame place, and ſkewer it down 


cloſe, 
A Round of Beef forced, 


RUB your meat firſt with common falt, then a little 
bay- ſalt, ſome ſalt- petre, and coarſe ſugar. Let it lay 
a full week in this pickle, turning it every day. On the 
day it is to be dreſſed, waſh and dry it, lard it a little, 
and make holes, which fill wich bread crumbs, marrow, 
or ſuet, parſley, grated lemon-peel, ſweet herbs, pepper, 
falt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg, made into ſtuffing. 
Bake it with a little water and ſome ſmall beer, whole 


pepper, and an onion, When it comes from the pom 
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ſkim the fat clean off, put the meat into your diſh, and 
pour the liquor over it.—[nſtezd of baking, you may boil 
it, but it muſt be done gradually over a flow fire. When 
cold, it makes a handiome fide- board diſh for a large 
company. | 

Beef Steaks rolled, 

TAKE ſome beef-ſteaks, and beat them with a cleaver 
till they are tender; make ſome forcemeat with a pound 
of veal beat fine in a mortar, the fleſh of a fowl, half a 

und of cold ham, or gammon of bacon, fat and lean; 
the kidney fat of a loin of veal, and a ſweetbread, all cut 
very fine; ſome truffles and morels ſtewed, and then cut 
ſmall, two ſhalots, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſome le- 
mon-peel, the yolks of four eggs, a nutmeg grated, and 
half a pint of cream. Mix all theſe together, and ſtir 
them over a ſlow fire for ten minutes. Put them upon 
the ſteaks, and roll them up; then ſkewer them tight, 
put them into the frying-pan, and fry them of a nice 
brown. Then take them from the fac, and put them inta 
a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good drawn gravy, a ſpoanful 
of red wine, two of catchup, a few pickled muſhrooms, 
and let them ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Take up the 
ſteaks, cut them into two, and lay the cut fide uppermoſt. 
Garniſh with lemon, | 


Boeuf d la Vinegrette. 
CUT a lice about three inches thick from a round of 
beef, with very little fat. Stew it in water and a glaſs 


of white wine, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, cloves, a 


bunch of ſweet herbs, and a bay leaf. t it boil till 
the liquor is almoſt conſumed ; and when it is cold, ſerve 
it up. 

Beef Eſcarlot. 


THE proper piece of beef for this purpoſe is the 
briſket, which you muſt manage as follows: Take half a 
pound of coarſe ſugar, two ounces of bay ſalt, and a 
pound of common ſalt. Mix theſe well together, rub 
the beef with it, put ir into an earthen pan, and turn it 
every day. It may lie in this pickle a fortnight, then boil 

it, 
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it, and ſerve it up with ſavoys; but it eats much better 
when cold, and cut into ſlices. 


Tongue and Udder forced. | 


FIRST parboil them, then blanch the tongue, and ſtick 
It with cloves; and fill the udder with forcemeat made 
with veal. Firſt waſh the inſide with the yolk of an egg, 
then put in the forcemear, tie the ends cloſe, and ſpit them, 
roaſt them, and baſte them with butter. When they are 
done, put good gravy into the diſh, ſweer ſauce into a cup, 
and ſcrve them up. | | 


Tripe a la Kilkenny. 


TAKE a piece of double tripe, and cut it into ſquare 
pieces; peel and waſh ten large onions, cut each into two, 
and put them on to boil in water till they are tender. 
Then put in your tripe, and boil it ten minutes. Pour 
off almoſt all your liquor, ſhake a little flour into it, and 
put in ſome butter, with a little ſalt and muſtard. Shake 
all over the fire till the butter is melted, then put it into 
your diſh, and ſend it to table, as hot as poſſible. Garniſh 
with lemon or barberries.— This dith is greatly admired 
in Ireland. 


Harrico of Mutton, 


CUT the beſt end of a neck of mutton into chops, in 
fingle ribs, flatten them, and fry them of a light brown. 
Then put them into a large ſaucepan, with two quarts of 
water, and a large carrot cut in flices ; and when they 
have ſtewed a quarter of an hour, put in two turnips cut 
in ſquare pieces, the white part of a head of celery, two 
cabbage lettuces fried, a few heads of aſparagus, and ſea- 
ſon all with a little chyan pepper. Boil all together till ten- 
der, and put it into a tureen or ſoup diſh, without any 
thickening to the gravy. 

A Baſque of Mutton, 


TAKE the caul of a leg of veal, and put it into a 
copper diſh about the ſize of a ſmall punch bowl, Then 
take the lean part of a leg of mutton that has been kept 
a week, and chop it exceeding ſmall; take half its weight 
in beef marrow, the crumb of a penny loaf, the * 
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half a lemon grated, half a pint of red wine, two anchovies, 
and the yolks of four gg. Mix all together with the mut- 
ton, as you would ſauſage- meat, and lay it in the caul in 
the middle of the diſh. Faſten the caul, bake it in a quick 
oven, and when it comes out, lay your di h upſide down, 
and turn the whole out. Pour over it brown gravy, 
and ſerve it to table with ſweet ſauce, Garniſh with 
pickles. 

Shoulder of Mutton ſurpriſed. 

HALF boil a ſhoulder of mutton, and then put it into 
a ſtew-pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, four ounces of 
rice, a little beaten mace, and a tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom 
powder. Stew it an hour, or till the rice is enough, and 
then take ip your mutton and keep it hot. Put to the 
rice half a pint of cream, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour: then ſhake it well, and boil it a few minutes. Lay 
your mutton on the diſh, and pour your gravy over it. 
Garniſh with pickles or barberries. 


To dreſs the Umbles of Deer. 


TAKE the kidney of a deer, with the fat of the heart; 
ſeaſon them with a .ucle pepper, ſalt, and nurmeg. Firſt 
try, and then ſtew them in ſome good gravy till they are 
tender. Squeeze in a little lemon; take the ſkirts, and 
ſtuff them with a forcemeat made with the fat of the 
veniſon, ſome fat of bacon, grated bread, pepper, mace, 
ſage, and onion chopped very ſmall, Mix it with the 
yolk of an egg. When the ſkirts are ſtuffed with this, 
tie them to the ſpit to roaſt; but firſt ſtrew over them 
ſome thyme and lemon- peel. When they are done, lay 
the ſkirts in the middle of the diſh, and then fricaſce round 
it. 

Mutton Rebobbed. 

CUT a loin of mutton into four pieces, then take off 
the ſkin, and rub them with the yolk of an egg, and flrew 
over them a few crumbs of bread and a lictle parſley 
ſhred fine. Spit and roaſt them, and keep baſting them 
all the time with freſh butter, in order to make the froth 
file, When they are properly done, put a little brown 

| gravy 
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gravy under them, and {end them to table, Garniſh with 
* 
Leg of Mutton à la haut gout. 

TAKE a fine leg of mutton that has hung a fortnight 
(if the weather will permit) and ſtuff every part of it with 
ſome cloves of garlic, rub it with pepper and ſale, and then 
yoalt it. When it is properly done, ſend it up, * ſome 
good gravy, and red wine in the diſh. 


Leg of Mutton roaſted with Oyſters. 


TAKE a fine leg of mutton that has hung two or three 
days, ſtuff every part of it with oyſters, roaſt it, and when 
done, pour fome good gravy into the diſh, and garniſh 
with horſe-radiſh.—If you prefer cockles, you muſt pro- 
ceed 1 in the ſame manner, 


Shoulder of Mutton en Eprgrom. 


ROAST a ſhoulder of mutton till it is nearly enough, 
then carefully take off. the ſkin about the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece, and alſo the fhank-bone at the end. Seaſon 
both the ſkin and ſhank-bone wich pepper, ſalt, a little 
lemon: peel cut ſmall, and a few ſwect-herbs, and crumbs 
of bread, Lay this on the gridiron till it is of a fine brown; 
and in the mean time, take the reſt of the meat, and cu: it 
like a haſh, in pieces about the bigneſs of a ſhilling. Save 
the gravy and put to it, with a few ſpoonsful of ſtrong 
gravy, a little nutmeg, half an onion cut fine, a ſmall 
bundle of herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome girkins c . 
very ſmall, a few muſhrooms, two or three truffics 
ſmall, two ſpoonsful of wine, and a little flour dredged in 12110 
it. Let all theſe ſtew together very ſlowly for five or fix 
minutes, but be careful it does not boil. Take out the 
ſucet herbs, lay the haſh in the diſh, and the broiled upon 
it. Garniſh with pickles. 


Sheeps Rumps and Rides, 


OIL. fix ſheeps rumps in veal gravy ; then lard your 
kidnics with bacon, and ſer them before the fire in a 
tin over. As ſoon as the rumps became tender, rub them 
over with the yolk of an egg, a liuk grate nutmeg, and 
ſome chyan pepper. Skim the fat from the gravy, and 
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-put the gravy in a ſtew-pan, with three ounces of boiled 
rice, a ſpoonful of good cream, and a little catchup and 


muſhroom powder. Thicken it with flour and butter, and 
give it a gentle boil. Fry your rumps till they are of a light 
brown; and when you diſh them up, lay them round on 
the rice, ſo that the ſmall ends may meet in the middle; 
lay a kidney between every rump, and garniſh with bar- 
berries and red cabbage. This makes a pretty ſide, or 
corner diſh. 


Mutton. Rumps a-la-braiſe, 


BOIL fix mutton rumps for fifteen minutes in water; 
then take them out, and cut them into two, and put them 
into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of good gravy, a gill of 
white wine, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a little ſalt 
and chyan pepper. Cover them cloſe, and ſtew them till 
they are tender. Take them and the onion out, and 


thicken the gravy with a little butter rolled in flour, a a 


ſpoonful of browning, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Boil it up till it is ſmooth, but not too thick. Then put 
in your rumps, give them a {hake or two, and diſh them 
up hot. Garnith with horſe- radiſh and beet-root. For 
variety, you may' leave the rumps whole, and lard fix 
kidnies on one fide, and do them the ſame as the rumps, 
only not boil them, and put the rumps in the middle of 
the diſh, and kidnies round them, with the ſauce over 
all, 
Mutton Chops in diſguiſe. 


RUB the chops over with pepper, ſale, nutmeg, and a 
little parſley. Roll each in half a ſheet of white paper, well 
buttered withinſide, and cloſe the two ends. Boil ſome 
hog's-lard, or beef dripping, in a ſtew-pan, and put the 
ſteaks into it. Fry them of a fine brown, then take 
them out, and let the fat thoroughly drain from them. 
Lay them in your dith, and ſerve them up with good 
gravy in a ſauceboat. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and fried 
parſley. | 

A Shoulder of Mutton called Hen and Chickens, 


HALF roaſt a ſhoulder, then take it up, and cut of 
_ 8 at the firſt joint, and 5 the flaps, to make 
. | the 
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the blade round ; ſcore the blade round in diamonds, throw 
a little pepper and ſalt over it, and ſet it in a tin oven to 
broil. Cut the flaps and meat off the ſhank, in thin ſlices, 
and put the gravy that came out of the mutton into a 
ſtew- pan, with a little good gravy, two ſpoonsful of wal- 
nut catchup, one of browning, a little chyan pepper, and 
one or two ſhalots. When your meat is tender, thicken 
it with flour and butter, put it into the diſh with the 
gravy, and lay the blade on the top. Garniſh with green 
pickles, | | 
Oxford Join, 

CUT ſome collops from a leg of mutton as thin as you 
can, and take out all the fat ſinews. Seaſon them with ſalt, 
pepper, and mace, and ſtrew over them a little ſhred par- 
fley, thyme, and two or three ſhalots. Put a good lump 
of butter into a ſtew- pan, and when it is hot, put in your 
collops. Keep ſtirring them with a wooden ſpoon till 
they are three parts done, and then add half a pint of gravy, 
a little lJemon-juice, and thicken it with flour and butter. 
Let them ſimmer four or five minutes, and they will be 
enough. Put them into your diſh with the gravy, and 
throw fried pieces of bread, cut in dices, over and round 


them. Garniſh with pickles, 


A Quarter of Lamb forced. 


TAKE a large leg of lamb, cut a long ſlit on the back 
ſide, and rake out the meat; but be careful you do not 
deface the other ſide. Then chop the meat. ſmall with 
marrow, half a pound of beef-ſuer, ſome oyſters, an an- 
chovy waſhed, an onion, ſome ſweet-herbs, a little lemon- 
peel, and ſome beaten mace and nutmeg. Beat all theſe 
together in a mortar, ſtuff up the leg in the ſhape it was 
before, ſew it up, and rub it alt over with the yolks of 
eÞ8s beaten ; ſpit it, flour it all over, lay it to the fire, 
and baſte it with butter. An hour will roaſt it. In the 
mean time, cut the Join into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, Jemon-pecl cut fine, and a few 
herbs, Fry them in freſh butter of a fine brown, then 
paur out all the butter, put in a quarter of a pint of whice 
wine, ſhake it about, and then add half a pint of ſtrong 
EI K gravy 
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gravy, wherein good ſpice has been boiled, a quarter of 
a pint of oyſters, and the liquor, ſome muſhrooms, and a 
ſpoonful of the pickle, a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and the yolk of an egg beat fine; ſtir all theſe together 
till chick, then lay your leg of lamb in the diſh, and the 
loin round it. Pour the ſauce over them, and garniſh 


with lemon. | 
Lamb's Bits. 


SKIN the ſtones, and ſplit them: then lay them on 2 
dry cloth with the ſweetbreads and the liver, and dredge 
them well with flour. Fry them in lard or butter till they 
are of a light brown, and then lay them in a ſieve to drain. 
Fry a good quantity of parſley, lay your bits on the diſh, 
the parſley in lumps over them, and pour round them 
melted butter, 


Lamb Cheps en Caſorole. 


HAVING cut a loin of lamb into chops, put yolks of 
eggs on both ſides, and ſtre bread-crumbs over them, 
with a little cloves and mace, pepper, and ſalt mixed; 
fry them of a nice light brown, and put them round in a 
diſh, as cloſe as you can; leave a hole in the middle to put 
the following ſauce in: all forts of Iweet-herbs and parſley 
chopped fine, and ſtewed a little in tome good thick gravy, 
Garnith with fried parſley. ' 

Barbacued Pig. 


PREPARE a pig about ten weeks old as for roaſt- 
ing. Make a forcemeat of two anchovies, ſix ſage leaves, 
and the liver of the pig, all chopped very ſmall ; then 
put them into a mortar, with the crumb of half a penny 
loaf, four ounces of butter, half a tea-ſpoonful of chyan 
pepper, and half a pint of red wine. Beat them all to- 
gether to a paſte, put it in the pig's belly, and ſew it up. 
Lay your pig down at a good diſtance before a large 


briſk fire, ſinge it well, put into your dripping-pan three 


bottles of red wine, and baſte it well with this all the time 
it is roaſting, When it is half done, put under the pig 
two penny loaves, and if you find your wine too much 
reduced, add more. When your pig 1s near enough, 
take the loaves and ſauce out of. your dripping-pan, and 
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put to the ſauce one anchovy chopped ſmall, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, and half a lemon. Boll it a few minutes, then 
draw your pig, put a ſmall lemon or apple in the pig's 
mouth, and a leat on each ſide. Strain your ſauce, and pour 
it on boiling hot. Send it up whole to table, and garnith 
with barberries and ſliced lemon. 
A Pig au Pere Duillet. 
CUT off the head, "and divide the body into quarters ; 
lard them with baton, and ſeaſon them well with ſalt, 
pper, nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Put a layer of fat 
acon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the head in the mid- 
dle, and the quarters round it. Then put in a bay leaf, an 
onion ſhred, a lemon, with ſome carrots, parſley, and the 
liver, and cover it again with bacon, Put in a quart of 
broth, ſtew it for an hour, and then take it up. Put your 
ig into a ſtew-pan, pour in a bottle of white wine, cover 
it cloſe, and ler it ſtew very gently an hour. In the mean 
time, while it is ſtewing in the wine, take the firſt gravy 
It was ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain it. Then 
take a ſweet-brea1 cut into five or fix ſlices, ſome truffles, 
morels, and muſhrooms, and flew all together till they 
are enough. Thicken it vith the yolks of two eggs, or 
a piece of butter rolled in flour; and when your pig is 
enough, take it out, and lay it in your diſh. ' Put the 


wine it was ſtewed in to the ſauce, then pour it all over the 


pig, and garniſh with lemon. If it is to be ſerved up 
cold, let it ſtand till it is fo, then drain it well, and wipe 
it; that it may look white, and lay it in a diſh, with the 
head in the middle, and the quarters round it. Throw {ome 
green parſley over all. Either of the quarters ſeparately 
make a pretiy diſh, 

A Pig Matelote. 

HAVING taken out the entrails, and called your 
pig, cut off the head and pettitoes; then cut the body 
into four quarters, and put them, with the head and toes, 
into cold water, Cover the bottom of a ſtewpan with 
ſhces of bacon, and place the quarters over them, with 
the pettiroes, and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole 
with pepper and ſalt, a bay leaf, a lictle thyme, an onion, 
and add a bottle of white wing. Then lay on more _ 
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of bacon, put over it a quart of water, and let it boil. 
Skin and gut two large eels, and cut them in pieces about 
five or ſix inches long. When your pig is half done, put 


in your eels ; then boil a dozen of large cray-tiſh, cut off 


the claws, and take off the ſhells of the tails. When 
your pig and eels are enough, lay firſt your pig in the diſh, 
and your pettitoes round it; but do not put in the head, 
as that will make a pretty cold diſh. Then lay your eels 
and cray-fiſh over them, and take the liquor they were 
ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, and add to it half a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, thickened with a little piece of burnt butter. 
Pour ihis over it, and garniſh with lemon and cray-fiſh, 
Fry the brains, and lay them round, and all over the diſh. 
At grand entertainments this will do for a firſt courſe 
or remove, 


8 E. C F. II. 
MADE DISHES or POULTRY, &e. 


Turkey a-la-daub. 


BONE your turkey, but let it be ſo carefully done, as 
not to ſpoil the look of it, and then ſtuff it with the ſol- 
lowing forcemeat : Chop ſome oyſters very fine, and mix 
them with ſome crumbs of bread, pepper, ſalt, ſhalots, 
and very little thyme, parſley, and butter. Having filled 
your turkey with this, ſew it up, tie it in a cloth, and boil 
it white, but be careful not to boil it too much. Serve 
it up with good oyſter ſauce, Or you may make a rich 
gravy of the bones, with a piece of veal, mutton, and 

acon, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, ſhalots, and a little mace. 


Strain it off through a ſieve; and having before half- 


boiled your turkey, ſtew it in this gravy juſt half an hour. 
Having well ſkimmed the gravy, diſh up your turkey in 
it, after you have thickened it with a few muſhrooms 
ſtewed white, or ſtewed palates, forcemeat-balls, ſweet- 
breads, or fried oyſters, and pieces of lemon. Diſh. it with 
the breaſt upwards, You may add a few morels and truffles 
to your ſauge, | 


| Turkey 
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Turkey in a Hurry. 
TRUSS a turkey with the legs inward, and flatten 


it as much as you can: then put it into a ſtew- -pan, With 
melted lard, chopped parſley, ſhalots, muſhrooms, and a 
little garlick ; give it a few turns on the fire, and add the 


Juice of half a lemon to keep it white. Then put it 


into another ſtew- pan, with flices of veal, one ſlice of ham, 
the melted lard, and every thing as uſed before ; adding 
whole pepper and ſalt; cover it over with ſlices of lard, | 
and fet it about half an hour over a flow fire then add 
a' claſs of white wine and a little broth, and finiſh the 
brazing 3 ſkim and ſiſt the ſauce, add a little cullis to 
make it rich, reduce it to a good conſiſtence, put the tur- 
key into your diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh 
with lemoa, 


Fools a-la-Bragc. 


TRUSS your fowl as for boiling, with the legs in the 
body; then lay over it a layer of 2 bacon cut in thin 
flices, wrap it round in beet · leaves, then in a caul of veal, 
and put it into a large ſaucepan with three pints of water, 

a glaſs of Madeira wine, a bunch of ſweet- herbs, two or 
hee blades of mace, and half a lemon; ſtew it till it is 
quite tender, then take it up and ſkim off the far ; ; make 
your gravy pretty thick with flour and butter, ſtrain it 


through a hair ſieve, and put to it a pint of oyfters and a 


tea-cupful of thick cream; keep ſhaking your pan over 
the fire, and when it has ſimmered a ſhore time, ferve up 
your fowl with the bacon, bect leaves, and caul on, and 
pour your ſauce hot upon it. Garniſh with barberrics and 
red beet. root. 


Fouls fer ced, 


TAKE a large fowl, pick it clean; draw it, cut it 
daun the back,” and take the ſkin off whole; cut the 
fleſh: from the boncs, and chop it wich half a pint of 
oyſters, one ounce of becf-marrow, and a little pepper 
and ſalt. Mix it up with cream ; then lay the meat on 
the bones, draw the {kin over it, and ſew it up the back. 


Cut lange thin ſlices of bacon, lay them on the breaſt of 
your 
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your fowl, and tie them on with packthread in diamonds. 
It will take an hour roaſting by a moderate fire. Make 
a good brown gravy ſauce, pour it into your dith, take 
the bacon off, lay in your fowl, and ſerve it up. Garniſh 
with pickles, muſhrooms, or oylters.—lt is proper for a 
ſide-diſh at dinner, or top- diſh for ſupper. 


Fowls marinaded, 


RAISE the ſkin from the breaſt-bone of a large fowl 
with your finger; then take a veal tweetbread and cut it 
ſmall, a few oyſters, a few muſhrooms, an anchovy, ſome 
pepper, a little nutmeg, ſome lemon-peel, and a little 
thyme; chop all together ſmall, and mix it with the yolk 
of an egg, ſtuff it in between the ſkin and the fleſh, but 
take great care you do not break the ſkin; and then, put 
what oyſters you pleaſe in the body of the fowl. Paper 
the breaſt, and roaſt it, Make good gravy, and garniſh 
with lemon. You may add a few muſhrooms to the 
lauce. | 
Chickens chiringrate. | | 
FLATTEN the breaſt-bones of your chickens with 
a rolling pin, but be careful you do not break the ſkin. 
Strew ſome flour over them, then fry them in butter of a 
fine light brown, and drain all the fat out of the pan, but 
leave the chickens in. Lay a pound of gravy-beef, with 
the ſame quantity of veal cut into thin flices, over your 
chickens, together with little mace, two or three cloves, 
ſome whole pepper, an onion, a ſmall bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, and a piece of carrot. Then pour in a quart of boil- 
ing water, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew a quarter of an hour, 
Then take out the chickens, and keep them hot: let the 
gravy boil till it is quite rich and good; then ſtrain it off, 
and put it into your pan again, with two ſpoonsful of red 
wine, and a few muſhrooms. Put in your chickens to 
heat, then take them up, lay them in your diſh, and pour 
your ſauce over them. Garnith with lemon, and à few 
ſlices of cold ham broiled. | 

| Chickens a-la-brafe. 
TAKE a couple of fine chickens, lard them, and 


ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and mace; then pur a 
II layer 
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layer of veal in the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, with a 
flice or two of bacon, an onion cut in pieces, a piece of 
carrot, and a layer of beef; then put in the chickens with 
the breaſts downwards, and a bundle of ſweet-herbs ; after 
that a layer of beef, and put in a quart of broth or water; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very gently for an hour. In 
the mean time get ready a ragoo made thus: Take two 
veal ſweetbreads, cut them imall, and put them into a 
faucepan, with a very little broth or water, a few cocks- 


- combs, truffles, and morels, cut ſmall, with an ox-palate. 


Stew them all together, and when your chickens are done, 
take them up, and keep them hot; then ſtrain the liquor 
they were ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, and pour it into 
your ragoo; add a glaſs of red wine, a ſpoonful of catch- 
up, and a few muſhrooms ; then boil all together with a 
few artichoke bottoms cut in four, and aſparagus tops. If 
your ſauce is not thick enough, put in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; and when properly done, lay your chick- 
ens in the diſh, and pour the ragoo over them. Garniſh 
with lemon. | 


Chickens in ſavory Jelly. 
TAKE two chickens, and roaſt them. Boil ſome 


ealf's feet to a ſtrong jelly; then take out the feet, and 


{kim off the fat; beat up the whites of three eggs, and 
mix them with half a pint of white, wine vinegar, the 
juice of three lemons, a blade vr two of mace, a few 
pepper-corns, and a little ſalt. Put them to your jelly; 
and when it has boiled five or ſix minutes, ſtrain it ſe- 
veral times through a jelly-bag till it is very clear. Then 
put a little in the bottom of a bowl large enough to hold 
_ chickens, and when they are cold, and the jelly ſet, 

y them in with their breaſts down; Then fill your 
bowl quite full with the reſt of your jelly, which you 
muſt take care to keep from ſetting, ſo that when you 
Pour it into your bowl it will not break. Let it ſtand 
all night; and the next day put your baſon into warm 
water, pretty near the top. As ſoon as you find it looſe 
in the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn it out 
whole. g 
: Chickens 
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Chickens and Tongues, 


_ BOIL fix. ſmall chickens very white; then take fix 
| hogs tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled whole 
in milk and water, and a good deal of ſpinach boiled 
green. Then lay your cauliflower in the middle, the 
chickens cloſe all round, and the tongues round them with 
the roots outwards, and the ſpinach in little heaps between 
the tongues. Garniſh with ſmall pieces of bacon toaſted, 
and lay a piece on each of the tongues. This is a good di 
for a large company. 

| Pullets a la Sainte Menehout. 1 
HAVING truſſed the legs in the body, ſlit them down 
the back, ſpread them open on a table, take out the thigh 
bones, and beat them with a rolling- pin. Seaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and {weet herbs. Then take 
a pound and a half of veal, cut it into thin ſlices, and lay 
it in a ſtew- pan. Cover it cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, 
and when it begins to ſtick to the pan, ſtir in a little flour, 
ſhake it about till it is a little brown, and then pour in as 
much broth as will ftew' the fowls. Stir them together, 
and put in a little whole pepper, an onion, and a ſlice of 
bacon or ham. Then lay in your fowls, cover them 
cloſe, and when they have ſtewed half an hour, take them 
out, lay them on the gridiron to brown on the inſide, and 
then lay them before the fire to do on the outſide. Strew 
over them the yolk of an egg, and ſome crumbs of bread, 
and baſte them with a little butter. Let them be of a fine "ME 
brown, and boil the gravy till there is about enough for BY 
ſauce; then ſtrain it, and put into it a few muſhrooms, . 
with a ſinall piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay the pul- 1 
lets in the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and garnith 1 
with lemon. 


Ducks a-la-Braze. 


HAVING dreſſed and ſinged your ducks, lard them 14 
quite through with bacon rolled in ſhred parſley, thyme, * 
onions, beaten mace, cloves, pepper, and ſalt. Put in 1 
the bottom of a ſte - pan a few ſlices of fat bacon, the | 
ſame of ham or gammon of bacon, two or three ſlices i 
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l 1 of veal or beef: lay your ducks in with the breaſts down, 
and cover them with ſlices, the ſame as put under them; 
(tf Cut in a carrot or two, a turnip, one onion, a head of ce- 
Lic lery, a blade of mace, four or five cloves, and a little 
it whole pepper. Cover them cloſe down, and Jet them 
| f ſimmer a little over a gentle fire till the breaſts are a light 
* brown; then put in ſome broth or water, cover them as 
Lt cloſe down again as you can; ſtew them gently two or 
three hours till enough. Then take ſome parſley, an 
| onion or ſhalot, two- anchovies, and a few gerkins or ca- 
mW pers ; chop them all very fine, put them into a ſtew-pan 
| with part of the liquor from the ducks, a little browning, 
and the juice of half a lemon; boil it up, and cut the 
10 ends of the bacon even with the breaſts of your ducks, 
1 lay them on your diſh, pour the ſauce hot upon them, and 
ſerve them up. 


Ducks a-la- mode. 


TAKE a couple of fine ducks, cut them into quarters, 
and fry them in butter till they are a light brown. Then 
pour out all the fat, duſt a little flour over them, and put 
in half a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red 
wine, an anchovy, two ſhalots, and a bundle of ſweet- 
herbs: cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quarter 
of an hour. Take out the herbs, ſkim off the fat, and 
thicken your ſauce with a bit of butter rolled in flour, 
Put your ducks into the diſh, ſtrain your ſauce over 
them, and fend them to table, Garniſh with lemon or 
barberries. 


Ducks a-la- Francoiſe, 


PUT two dozen of roaſted chetnuts peeled into a 
pint of rich gravy, with a few leaves of thyme, two ſmall 
onions, a little whole pepper, and a bir of ginger. Take a 
fine tame duck, lard it, and half roaſt it, then put it into 
the gravy, let it ſtew ten minutes, and add a quarter of a 
pint of red wine. When the duck is enough take it out, 
UM boil up the gravy to a proper thickneſs, ſkim it very clean 
from fat, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
it. Garniſh with lemon. 


' 4 Gooſe 
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A Goofe a-la-mode. 


PICK a large fine gooſe clean, ſkin and bone * it 
nicely, and take off the fat. Then take a dried tongue, 
and boil and peel it. Take a fowl, and treat it in the 
ſame manner as the gooſe ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and 
beaten mace, and roll it round the tongue. Seaſon the 
gooſe in the ſame manner, and put both tongue and fowl 
into the gooſe. Put it into a little pot that will juſt hold 
it, with two quarts of beef gravy, a bundle of ſweet-herbs, 
and an onion. Put ſome flices of ham, or good bacon, 
between the fowl and gooſe; then cover it cloſe, and ſtew 
it over a fire for an hour very ſlowly. Then take up your 
gooſe, and ſkim off all the fat; ſtrain it, and put in a glaſs 
of red wine, two ſpoonsful of catchup, a veal ſweetbread 
cut ſmall, ſome trufes, muſhrooms, and morels, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and, if wanted, ſome pepper 
and ſalt. Put the gooſe in again, cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew half an hour longer. Then take it up, pour the 
ragoo over it, and garniſh with lemon. You muſt re- 
member to ſave the bones of the gooſe and fowl, and 
put them into the gravy when it is firſt ſet on. It 
will be an improvement if you roll ſome beef marrow 


between the tongue and the fowl, and between the fowl. 


and the gooſe, as it will make them mellow, and eat the 


finer. 
A Gooſe marinaded. 


BONE your gooſe, and ſtuff it with foreemeat made 
thus: take ten or twelve ſage leaves, two large onions; 
and two or three large ſharp apples; chop them very 
fine, and mix with them the crumb of a penny loaf, 
four ounces of beef marrow, one glaſs of red wine, half 
2 nutmeg grated, pepper, falt, and a little lemon- peel 


ſhred ſmall, and the yolks of four eggs. When you have 
| 1 | ſtuffed 


* It may not be amiſs to inform the cook, that the beſt me- 
thod of boning a gooſe, or fowls of any ſort, is, to begin at 
the breaſt, and take out all the bones without cutting the back; 
for without this method, when it is ſewed up, and you come to 
ſtew it, it generally burſts in the back, whereby the ſhape of it 
is ſpoiled, Tr | | 
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ſtoffed your .gooſe with this, ſew it up, fry it of a light 
brown, and then pur it into a deep ſtew-pan, with two 
quarts of good gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two 
hours ; then take it out, pur it into a Giſh, and keep ir 
warm. Skim the fat clean off from the gravy, and pur into 
it a large ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one of browning, and 
one of red wine; an anchovy ſhred fine, a little beaten 
mace, with pepper and ſalt to your palate. Thicken it 
with flour and butter, diſh up your gooſe, ſtrain the gravy 
over it, and ſend it to table. 


Pigeons Compote. 

TRUSS fix. young . pigeons in the ſame manner as 
for boiling, and make a forcemeat for them thus: 
Grate the crumb of half a penny loaf, and ſcrape a quar- 
ter of a pound of fat bacon, which will anſwer the purpofe 
better than ſuet. Chop a little parſley and thyme, two 
ſhalots, or an onion, ſome lemon-pecl, and a little nut- 
meg grated; ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and 
mix them up with eggs. Put this forcemeat into the 
craws of the pigeons, lard them down the breaſt, and 
fry them brown. Then put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
ſome good brown gravy, and when they have ſtewed 
three quarters of an hour, thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. When you ſerve them up, ſtrain 
your gravy over them, and lay forcemeat balls round 
them. | | 

| . * Pigeons tranſmogriſied. 

WHEN you have ſcaſoned vour pigeons properly with 
pepper and falt, take a large piece of butter, make a puff- 


- paſte, and roll each pigeon in a piece of it. Tie them in a 


cloth, ſo that the paſte does not break, and bail them in a 
good deal of water. When they have boiled an hour and 
an haif, untie them, but with particular caution that they 
do not break. Pour a little good gravy into your diſh, 
lay the pigeons in it, and ferve them up. They will eat 
exceeding. nice, and yield a deal of ſauce, when cut up, of 
an agreeable reliſh. | 


French Pupton of Pigeons. | 

PUT. favory foremeat, rolled out like paſte, into 

a butter-diſh, Then put a layer of very thin ſlices of 
bacon, 
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bacon, ſquab pigeons, ſliced ſweetbread, aſparagus tops, 
muſhrooms, cocks-combs, a palate boiled tender, and cut 
into pieces, and the yolks of four eggs boiled hard. Make 
another forcemeat and lay it over the whole like a pie-cruſt, 
Then bake it, and when it is enough, turn it into a diſh, and 
pour in ſome good rich gravy. | 

| Pigeons q-la-braze. 0 
PICK, draw, and truſs ſome large pigeons, then take a 
ſtew-pan, and lay at the bottom ſome ſlices of bacon, veal, 
and onions ; ſeaſon the pigeons with pepper, ſalt, ſome 
ſpice beat fine, and ſweer- herbs. Put them into the ſtew- 
pan, and lay upon them ſome more ſlices of veal and 
bacon ; let them ſtew very gently over a ſtove, and cover 
them down very cloſe. When they are ſtewed, make a 
ragoo with veal ſweetbreads, truffles, morels, champig- 
nons ; the ſweetbreads muſt be blanched, and put into a 
ſtew-pan, with a Jadle full of gravy, a little culhs, the truf- 
fles, morels, &c. Let them all ſtew together with the pi- 
geons. When they are enough, put them into a diſh, and 
pour the ragoo over them. 


Pigeons au Poiſe. 

CUT off the feet of your pigeons, and ſtuff them with 
forcemeat in the ſhape of 2 pear; roll them in the yolk 
of an egg, and then in crumbs of bread. Put them into a 
diſh well buttered, but do not let them touch each other, 
and ſend them 'to the oven. When they are enough, lay 
them in a diſh, and pour in good gravy, thickened with 
the yolk of an egg, or butter rolled in flour; but do not 
pour your gravy over the pigeons. Garniſh with le- 
mon.— This is a very genteel diſh, and may be improved 
by the following variation: Lay one pigeon in the middle, 
the reſt round, and ſtewed ſpinach between, with poached 
eggs on the ſpinach. Garniſh with notched lemon and 
orange cut into quarters, and have melted butter in 


boats. 
Pigeons a- la- daub. 

PUT a layer of bacon in a large ſauce- pan, then a 
layer of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another little 
layer of veal, about a pound of beef, and a pound of 
veal, cut very thin; a piece of carrot, a bundle of ſweet- 

| herbs, 
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herbs, an onion, ſome black and white pepper, a blade or 
two of mace, and four or five cloves. Cover the fauce- 
pan cloſe, ſet it over a ſlow fire, and draw it till it is 
brown, to make the gravy of a fine light brown. Then 
ut a quart of boiling water, and let it ſtew till the gravy 
is quite rich and good. Strain it off, and ſkim off all the 
far. In the mean time, ſtuff the bellies of the pigeons 
with force-meat, made thus: Take a pound of veal, and 
a pound of beef ſuet, and beat both fine in a mortar ; an 
equal quantity of crumbs of bread, ſome pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, ſome 
parſley cut ſmall, and a very little thyme ſtripped. Mix all 
together with the yolks of two eggs, fill the pigeons with 


by this, and flat the breaſts down. Flour them, and fry 
Fi. them in freſh butter a little brown. Then pour the fat 
ö clean out of the pan, and put the gravy to the pigeons, 
1 Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour, 


or till they are quite enough. Then take them up, lay 
them in a diſh, and pour in your ſauce. On each pigeon 
lay a bay leaf, and on each leaf a flice of bacon, Garniſh 
with a lemon notched, 


Pigeons Surtout. 

HAVING forced your pigeons, lay a flice of bacon on 
the breaſt, and a ſlice of veal beat with the back of a knife, 
and ſeaſoned with mace, pepper, and ſalt. Tie it on with 
a piece of thin packthread, and two or three ſmall (ſkewers, 
Put them on a fine bird- ſpit, roaſt them, and baſte them 
with a piece of butter; then rub over them the yolk of 


ak an egg, on which ſtrew ſome cruſts of bread, a little nut- 

6 meg, and ſweet-herbs. When they are done, lay them 

„ in your diſh, and have good gravy ready, with truffles, 

4 morels, and muſhrooms, to pour into your diſh. Garniſh 
with lemon. 


Pigeons a-la-Souſſel. 
BONE four pigeons, and make a forcemeat as for 
1 8 compote. Stuff them, and put them into 4 
ew-pan with a pint of veal gravy. Stew them half an 
hour very gently, and then take them out. In the mean 
time make'a veal forcemeat, and wrap it all round them, 
Rub it over with the yolk of an egg, and fry them of 3 
F Y nice 
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nice brown in good dripping. Take the gravy they were 
ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, thicken with a little butter 
rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, and a gill of cream 
beat up. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, mix it all toge- 
ther, and keep it ſtirring one way till it 1s ſmooth. Strain 
it into your diſh, and put the pigeons on. Garniſh with 
plenty of fried parſley. 
| Pigeons in a Hole. 


PICK, draw, and waſh four young pigeons, ſtick their 
legs in their bellies as you do boiled pigeons, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace. Put into the 
belly of each pigeon a lump of butter the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Lay your pigeons in a pie- diſh, po over them a 
batter made of three eggs, two ſpoonsful of flour, and half 
a pint of good milk. Bake them in a moderate oven, 
and ſerve them to table in the ſame diſh. 


Jugged Pigeons. 


PLUCK and draw {ix pigeons, waſh them clean, and 
dry them with a cloth ; ſeaſon them with beaten mace, 
white pepper, and ſalt. Put them into a jug with half a 
pound of butter upon them. Stop up the jug cloſe with 
a cloth, that no ſteam can get out; then ſer it in a kettle 
of boiling water, and let it boil an hour and a half. Then 
take out your pigeons, put the gravy that is come from 
them into a pan, and add to it a ſpoonful of wine, one of 
catchup, a flice of lemon, half an anchovy chopped, and a 
bundle of ſweet-herbs. Boll it a little, and then thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour; lay your pigeons 
in the diſh, and ſtrain your gravy over them. Garniſh 
with parſley and red cabbage.— This makes a very pretty 
ſide or corner- diſh. 

Partridges a-la-braze, 

TAKE two brace of partridges, and truſs the legs 
into the bodies; lard them, and ſcaſon with beaten mace, 
pepper, and ſalt. Take a ſtew-pan, lay ſlices of bacon 
at the bottom, then ſlices of beef, and then ſlices of veal, 
all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion cut ſmall, a 
bundie of ſweet-herbs, and ſome whole pepper. 1 

e 
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the partridges with their breaſts downwards, lay ſome thin 
flices of beef and veal over them, and fome parſley ſhred 
fine, Cover them, and let them ſtew eight or ten minutes 
over a flow fire; then give your pan a ſhake, and pour 
in a pint of boiling water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
balf an hour over a little quicker fire ; .then take out your 
birds, keep them hot, pour into the pan a pint of thin 
gravy, let them boil till there 1s about half a pint, then 
{train it off, and ſkim off all the fat. In the mean time 
have a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, truMes, and morels, 
cocks-combs, and fowls livers ſtewed in a pint of good 
gravy half an hour, ſome artichoke-bottoms and aſparagus- 
tops, both blanched in wal in water, and a few muſhrooms, 
Then add the other gravy to this, and put in your par- 
tridges to heat. If it is not thick enough, put in a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. When thoroughly hot, put 
your partridges into the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, 
and ſerve them to table. | 


Pheaſants a-la-braze. 


COVER the bottom of your ſtew-pan with a layer of 
beef, a layer of veal, a little piece of bacon, a piece of 
carrot, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a blade or two of 
mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, black and white, and a 
bundle of ſweet-herbs. Having done this, put in your 
pheaſant, and caver it with a layer of beef and a layer of 
veal. Set it on the fire for five or ſix minutes, and then 
pour in two quarts of boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew very gently an hour and a half. Then take up 
your pheaſant, and keep it hot; let the gravy boil till 
it is reduced to about a pint, then ſtrain it off, and put it 
in again. Put in a veal ſweetbread that has been ſtewed 
with the pheaſant, ſome truffles and morels, livers of 
fowls, artichoke bottoms, and (if you have them) 
aſparagus-tops. Let theſe ſimmer in the gravy about 
five or fix minutes, and then add two ſpoonsful of 
catchup, two of red wine, a ſpoonful of browning, and a 
little piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake all together, 
then put in your pheaſant, with a few muſhrooms, and 


let them ſtew about five or ſix minutes more. 7 
- : 
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take up your pheaſant, pour the ragoo over it, and lay 
forcemeat-balls round. Garniſh with lemon. 


Snipes, or Woodcocks, in ſurtout. 


TAKE ſome forcemeat made of veal, as much beef- 
ſuet chopped and beat in a mortar, with an equal quantity 
of crumbs of bread ; mix 1n a little beaten mace, pepper 
and ſalt, ſome parſley, a few ſweet-herbs, and the yolk of 
an egg. Lay ſome of this meat round the Giſh, and 
then put in the ſnipes, being firſt drawn and half-roaſted. 
Take care of the trail, chop it, and ſcatter it all over the 
diſh. Take ſome good gravy, according to the bigneſs 
of your ſurtout, ſome trufles and morels, a few muſh- 
rooms, a ſweethread cut into pieces, and artichoke 
botroms cut ſmall. Let all ſtew together, ſhake them, 
and take the yolks of two or three eggs, beat them up 
with a ſpoonful or two of white wine, and ſtir all toge- 
ther one way. When it is thick, take it off, let it cool, 
and pour it into the ſurtout. Put in the yolks of a few 
hard eggs here and there, ſeaſon with beaten mace, pep- 
per and falt to your taſte; cover it with the forcemeat 
all over, then rub on the yolks of eggs to colour it, 
and ſend it to the oven. Half an hour will do it ſuf- 
ficiently. | 

Snipes with Purflain Leaves. 


DRAW your ſnipes, and make a forcemeat for the in- 
fide, but preſerve your ropes for your ſauce; ſpit them acroſs 
upon a lark-ſpit, covered with bacon and paper, and roalt 
them gently. For ſauce, you mult take ſome prime thick 
leaves of purſlain, blanch them well in water, put them 
into a ladle of cullis and gravy, a bit of ſhalot, pepper, ſalt, - 
nutmeg, and parſley, and ſtew all together for half an hour 
gently. Have the ropes ready blanched and put in. Dith 
up your ſnipes upon thin ſlices of bread fried, ſqueeze the 
Juice of an orange into your ſauce, and ſerve them up. 


Larks a-la- Francoiſe, 


TRUSS your larks with the legs acroſs, and put a 
ſage-leaf over their breaſts. Put them on a long thin 


ikewer ; and between every lark put a bit of thin bacon. 
V. U Then 
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Then tie the ſkewer to a ſpit, and roaſt them before a 
clear briſk fire; baſte them with butter, and ſtrew over 
them ſome crumbs of bread mixed with flour. Fry 
ſome crumbs of bread of a fine' brown in butter. Lay 
the larks round the diſh, and the bread-crumbs in the 
middle. 


Florendine Hares, 


LET your hare be a full-grown one, and let it hang 
up four or five days before you caſe it. Leave on the 


ears, but take out all the bones, except thoſe of the head, 


which muſt be left entire. Lay your hare on the table, 
and put into it the following forcemeat: I ake the crumb 
of a penny loaf, the liver ſhred fine, half a porind of fat 
bacon ſcraped, a glaſs of red wine,'an anchovy, two 
eggs, a little winter ſavory, ſome ſweet marjoram, thyme, 
and a little pepper, falt, and nurmeg. Having put this 
into the belly, roll it up to the head, and faſten it with 
packthread, as you would a collar of veal. Wrap it in 
a cloth, and boil it an hour and a halt, in a ſaucepan 
covered, with two quarts of water. As ſoon as the 
liquor is reduced to about a quart, put in a pint of red 
wine, a ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one of catchup, and the 
ſame of browning. Then ſtew it till it is reduced to a 
pint, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. Lay round 
your hare a few morels, and four ſlices of forcemeat boiled 
in a caul of a leg of veal. When you diſh it up, dra the 
Jaw-bones, and ſtick them in the ſockets of the eyes. Let 
the ears lie back on the roll, and ſtick a ſprig of myrtle 
in the mouth. Strain your ſauce over it, and garniſh with 
barberries and parſley. 


Florendine Rabbits. 


SKIN three young rabbits, but leave on the ears, 
and waſh and dry them with a cluth. Take out the 
bones as carefully as you can, but leave the head whole, 
and proceed in the ſame manner as before directed for the 
hare. Have ready a white fauce made of veal gravy, 
a little anchovy, aud the juice of half a lemon, or a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle. Strain it, and then put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, ſo as 4 | 

Make 
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make the ſauce pretty thick. Beat up the yolk of an egg, 
put to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and ſalt, and mix it 
with the gravy. Let it ſimmer a little over the fire, but 
not boil, then pour it over your rabbits, and ſerve them 
up. Garniſh with lemon and barberties. 


— 


Jugged Hare, 


CUT your hare into ſmall pieces, and lard them here 
and there with little lips of bacon, ſeaſon them with pep- 
per and ſalt, and put them into an earthen jug, with a blade 
or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bunch 
of ſweer-nerbs. Cover the jug cloſe, that nothing may 

t in; ſet it in a pot of boiling water, and three hours 
will do ic. Then turn it into the diſh, take out the onion 
and ſweet-herbs, and ſend it hot to table. 

Rabbits ſurpriſed, 

TAKE two young rabbits, ſkewer them, and put 
the ſame kind of pudding into them as for roaſted rabbits. 
When they are roaſted, take off the theat clean from the 
bones; but leave the bones whole. Chop the meat very 
fine, with a little ſhred parſley, ſome lemon peel, an 


Ounce of beef marrow, a ſpoonful of cream, and a little 
ſalt. Beat up the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and a 


ſmall piece of butter, in a marble mortar ; then mix all 


together, and put it into a ſtew-pan, Having ſtewed it 
five minutes, lay it on the rabbits, where you took the 
meat off, and put it cloſe down with your hand, to make 
them appear like whole rabbits. Then with a ſalaman- 
der brown them all over. Pour a good brown gravy, 
made as thick as cream, into the diſh, and ſtick a bunch 
of myrile in their mouths. Send them up to table, with 
their livers boiled and frothed. 


Rabbits en Caſſerole. 


CUT your rabbits into quarters, and then lard them 
or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Shake ſome flour over them, 
and fry them in lard or butter. Then put them into an 
earthen pipkin, with a quart of good broth, a glaſs of 
white wine, a little pepper and falt, a bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour, Cover 
U 2 them 
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them cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour; then diſh 
them up, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with 
Seville oranges cut into thin ſlices, and notched, 


Maccaroni. 


BROIL four ounces of maccaroni till it is quite tender, 
then lay it on a ſieve to drain, and put it into a ſtew- pan, 
wich about a gill of cream, and a piece of butter rolled in 


flour. Boil it five minutes, pour it on a plate. Lay 


Parmaſan cheeſc. toaſted all over it, and fend it up in a 
water-plate. 
* | Amulets. 

TAKE ſix eggs, beat them up as fine as you can, 
ſtrain them through a hair ſieve, and put them into a fry- 
ing- pan, in which muſt be a quarter of a pound of hot 
butter. Throw in a little ham icraped fine, with ſhred 
parſley ; and ſeaſon them with pepper, lalt, and nutmeg. 
Fry it brown on the under fide, and lay it on your dith, 
but do not turn it. Hold a hot ſalamander over it fot 
Half a minute, to take off the raw look of the eggs. Stick 
curled parſley in it, and ſerve it up. 


Amulet of Aſparagus. 


BEAT up ſix eggs with cream, boil ſome of tlie largeſt 
and fineſt aſparagus, and, when boiled, cut off all the green 
in ſmall pieces. Mix them with the eggs, and put in ſome 
pepper and ſalt. Make a {lice of butter hot in the pan, put 
them in, and fcrve them up on buttered toaſt. 


Or/ter Loaves. 


MAKE a hole in the top of ſome little round loaves, 
and take out all the crumb. Put ſome oyſters into a ſtew- 
pan, with the oyſter liquor, and the crumbs that were 
taken out of the loaves, and a Jarge piece of butter, ſtew 
them together five or ſix minutes, then put in a ſpoonful 
of good cream, and fill your Joaves. Lay a bit of cruſt 
carefully on the top of each, and put them in the oven 
to criſp. 

| » Muſliroem Loaves. 

TAKE ſome ſmall buttons, and waſh them as for 
pickling. Boil them a few minutes in a little water, and 
| put 
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ut to them two large ſpoonsful of cream, with a bit of but- 
ter rolled in flour, and a little ſalt and pepper. Boll theſe 
up, then fill your loaves, and do them in the ſame manner 
as directed in the preceding article. 
Eggs and Brocoli. 


BOIL your brocoli tender, obſerving to ſave a large 
bunch for the middle, and fix or eight little thick ſprigs to 
ſtick round. Toaſt a bit of bread as large as you would 
have it for your diſh or butter plate. Butter ſome eggs 
thus:—Take fix eggs, or as many as you have occaſion 
for, beat thera well, put them into a ſauce-pan, with a 
good piece of butter and a little ſalt; keep beating them 
with a ſpoon till they are thick enough, and then pour 
them on the toaſt. Set the largeſt bunch of brocoli in 
the middle, and the other little pieces round and abour. 
Garniſh the diſh with little ſprigs of brocoli, This is a 
pretty fide diſh, or corner plate. 

Spinach and Eggs. 


PICK and waſh your ſpinach very clean in ſeveral 
waters, then put it into a ſaucepan with a little ſalt; cover 
it cloſe, and ſhake the pan often, When it is juſt tender, 
and whilſt it is green, throw it into a ſieve to drain, and 
then lay it in your diſh, Have ready a ſtew- pan of water 
boiling, and break as many eggs into cups as you would 
poach. When the water bois, put in the eggs, have an 
egg-flice ready to take them out with, lay them on the 
ſpinach, and ſerve them up with melted butter in a cup, 
Garniſh with orange cut into quarters. 
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C H AP. AMS 


VEGETABLES ND ROOTS. 


N dreſſing theſe articles, the greateſt attention muſt 
be paid to cleanlineſs. They are, particularly at 
ſome times of the year, ſubject to duſt, dirt, and inſects, 
ſo that if they are not properly cleanſed, they will be 


unſatisfactory to thole for whom they are e, 
re- 
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diſreputable to the cook. To avoid this, be careful firſt to 
pick off all the outſide leaves, then waſh them well in ſe- 


veral waters, and let them lay ſome time in a pan of clean 


water before you dreſs them. Be ſure your ſaucepan is 
thoroughly clean, and boil them by themſelves in plenty 
of water. Thev ſhould always be brought criſp to table, 
which will be effected by being careful not to boil them 
too much. Such are the general obſervations neceſſary 
to be attended to in dreſſing of Vegetables and Roots. 

We ſhall now proceed to particulars, beginning with 


Aſparagus, | 

SCRAPE all the ſtalks very carefully till they look 
white, then cut them all even alike, and throw them 
into a pan of clean water, and have ready a ſtew-pan 
with water boiling. Put ſome falt in, and tie the 
aſparagus in little bunches, put them in, and when they 
are a little tender, take them up. If you boil them too 
much, they will loſe both their colour and taſte. Cut 
the round off a ſmall loaf, about half an inch thick, 
and toaſt it brown on both ſides: then dip it into the 
liquor the aſparagus was boiled in, and lay it in your 
diſh. Pour a little melted butter over your toaſt, then 
lay your aſparagus on the toaſt all round your diſh, with 
the heads inwards, and ſend it to table, with melted butter 
in a baſon. Some pour melted butter over them; but 


this is injudicious, as it makes the handling them very 


diſagreeable. 
Artichckes. 


T WIST off the ſtalks, then put them into cold water, 


and waſh them well. When the water boils, put them 


in with the tops downwards, that all the duſt and ſand 
may boil out. About an hour and a half, or two hours, 
will do them. Serve them up with melted butter in 


Cups. 
Brocoli. 
_ CAREFULLY ſtrip off all the little branches till 


you come to the top one, and then with a knife peel off 
the hard outſide ſkin that is on the ſtalks and little 
branches, and throw them into water. Have Wag a 

| | W- 
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ſtew-pan- of water, throw in a little ſalt, and when it boils, 
put in your brocoli. When the ſtalks are tender it is 
enough. Put in a piece of toaſted bread, ſoaked in the 
water the bro-oli was boiled in, at the bottom of your 
diſh, and put your brocoli on the top of it, as you do 
aſparagus. Send them up to table laid in bunches, with 
butter in a boat. 


Cauliflowers. 


TAKE off all the green part, then cut the flower into 
four parts, and lay them in water for an hour. Then have 
ſome milk and water boiling, put in the cauliflowers, and 
be ſure to ſkim the ſaucepan well. When the ſtalks feel 
tender, take up the flowers carefully, and put them in a 
cullender to drain. I hen put a ſpoonful of water into a 
clean ſtew-pan, with a little duſt of lower, about a quarter 
of a pound of butter, a little pepper and ſalt, and ſhake 
it round till the butter is melted, and the whole well 
mixed together. Then take half the cauliflower, and 
cut it as you would for pickling. Lay it into the ftew- 
pan, turn it, and ſhake the pan round for about ten mi- 
nutes, which will be a ſufficient time co do 1t properly. 
Lay the ſtewed in the middle of your plate, the boiled 
round it, and pour over it the butter in which the one haif 
was ſtewed.—This is a delicate mode of drefſing cauli- 
flowers ; but the uſual way is as follows : Cut the ſtalks it 
off, leave a little green on, and boil them in fprivg water 1 
and ſalt for about fifteen minutes. Then take hem out, 3 
drain them, and ſend them whole to table, with melted i 
butter in a ſauce-boat. 


Green Peas. 


LET your peas be ſhelled as ſhort a time as you can 
before they are dreſſed, as otherwiſe they will loſe a 
great part of their ſweetneſs. Put them into boiling 
water, with a little falr and a lump of loaf ſugar, and 
when they begin to dent in the middle, they are enough. 
Put them into a ſieve, drain the water clear from them, 
and pour them into your diſh. Put in them a good 
lump of butter, and ſtir them about with a ſpoon till 
it is thoroughly melted, Mix with them likewile a little 


Pepper 
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pepper and ſalt. Boil a ſmall bunch of mint by itſelf, 
chop it fine, and lay it in lumps round the edge of your 
diſh. Melted butter 1s ſometimes preferred to mixing it 
with the peas. 


IWindfor Beans. 


THESE muſt be boiled in plenty of water, with a 
good quantity of ſalt in it, and when they feel tender, 
are enough, Boil and chop ſome parſley, put it into 
good melted butter, and ſerve them up with boiled bacon 
and the butter and parſley in a boat. Remember never 


to boil them with bacon, as that will greatly diſcolour 


them, 
Ridney Beans, 
FIRST carefully ſtring them, then ſlit them down the 
middle, and cut them acroſs. Put them into falt and wa- 
ter, and when the water boils in your ſaucepan, put them 


in with a little ſalt. They will be ſoon done, which may 


be known by their feeling tender. Drain the water clear 
from them, lay them in a plate, and fend them up with 
butter in a ſauce-boar, 
| Spinach, 

BE. careful to pick it exceeding clean, then waſh it in 
five or ſix waters, put it into a Jaucepan that will juſt hold 
it, without water, throw a little ſalt over it, and cover it 
cloſe. Put your ſaucepan on a clear quick fire, and when 
you find the ſpinach ſhrunk and fallen to the bottom, and 
the liquor that comes out boils up, it is done. Then put 
it into a clean ſieve to drain, and juſt give it a gentle 
ſqueeze, Lay it on a plate, and ſend it to table, with 
melted butter in a boat. 


Caòbages. | 


AFTER you have taFen off the outer leaves, and well 
waſhed them, quarter them, and boil them in plenty of 
water, with a handful of ſalt. When they are tender, 
drain them on a ſieve, but do not preſs them. —Savoys 
and greens muſt be boiled in the ſame manner, but always 
by themſelves, by which means they will eat criſp, and be 
of a good colour. | 
| Turnips, 
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Turmps. 


THESE may be boiled in the ſame pot with your 
meat, and, indeed, will eat bet: it o done. When they 
are enough, take them out, put them into a pan, maſh 
them with butter, and a little ſalt, and in that. ſtate ſend 
them to table. 

Another method of boiling turnips, is thus: When 
you have pared them, cut them into little ſquare pieces, 
then put them into a ſaucepan, and juſt cover them with 
water. As foon as they are enough, take them off the 
fire, and put them into a ſieve to drain. Then put them 
into a ſaucepan with a good piece of butter, ſtir them over 
the fire a few minutes, put them into your diſh, and ſerve 
them up. 


Carrots. 


SCRAPE your carrots very clean, put them into the 
pot, and when they are enough, take them out, and rub 
them in a clean cloth. Then lice them into a plate, and 
pour ſome melted butter over them. If they are young, 
half an hour will ſufficiently boil them. 


Parſmps. 

THESE muſt be boiled in plenty of water, and when 
they are ſoft, which you may know by running a fork into 
them, take them up. Scrape them all fine with a knife, 
throw away all the ſticky part, and ſend them to table, 
with melted butter in a ſauce-boat. 


Potatoes. 


THESE muſt be boiled in fo ſmall a quantity of water 
as will be juſt ſufficient to keep the ſaucepan from burn- 
ing. Keep them cloſe covered, and as ſoon as the ſkins 
begin to crack, they are enough. Having drained out 
all the water, let them remain in the ſaucepan covered for 
two or three minutes; then peel them, lay them in a 
plate, and pour ſome melted butter over them. Or, 
when you have peeled them, you may do thus: lay them 
on a gridiron till they are of a fine brown, and then fend 
them to table. | 


V. : X Potatoes, 
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Potatoes ſcolloped. 


HAVING boiled your. potatoes, beat them fine in a 
bowl, with ſome cream, a large piece of butter, and a little 
ſalt. Put them into ſcollop-ſhells, make them ſmooth on 
the top, ſcore them with a knife, and lay thin ſlices of 
butter on the tops of them. Then put them into a Dutch 
oven to brown before the fire. This makes a pretty 
diſh for a light ſupper. 
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3 this degree of cookery ſome previous and general 
obſervations are neceſſary; the moſt material of which 
are, firit, that your cloth be thoroughly clean, and before 
you put your pudding into it, dip it into boiling water, 
ftrew ſome flour over it, and then give it a ſhake. If it is 
a bread pudding, tie it looſe ; but if a batter pudding, 


cloſe; and never put your pudding in 'till the water boils. - 


All bread and cuſtard puddings that are baked require 


time and a moderate oven; but batter and rice puddings 


a quick oven, Before you put- your pudding into the 
diſh for baking, be careful always to moiſten the bottom 
and ſides with butter. 


er. L 
BOILED PUDDINGS. 


Bread Pudding. 


TAKE, the crumb of a penny loaf, cut it into very 
thin ſl ces, put it into a quart of milk, and ſet it over 
a chaffing- diſh of coals till the bread has ſoaked up all 
the milk. Then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it round, 
and let it ſtand till it is cold; or you may boil your milk, 
and pour it over the bread, and cover it up cloſe, which 
will equally anſwer the fame purpoſe. Then take 9 

. | yolks 
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yolks of ſix eggs, the whites of three, and beat them up with 

4 little roſe-water and nutmeg, and a little ſalt and ſugar. 

Mix all well together, and put it into your cloth, tie it looſe 

to give it room to ſwell, and boil it an hour. When done, 

put it into your diſh, pour melted butter over it, and ſerve 
it to table. 

Another, but more expenſive, way of making a bread- 
pudding is this ; cut thin all the crumb of a ſtale penny 
loaf, and put it into a quart of cream, ſet it over a ſlow 
fire, till it is ſcalding hot, and then let it ſtand till it is 
cold. Beat up the bread and the cream well together, 
and grate in ſome nutmeg. Take twelve bitter almonds; 
boil them in two ſpoonsful of water, pour the water to 
the cream, ſtir it in with a little ſalt, and ſweeten it to vour 
taſte. Blanch the almonds in a mortar, with two ſpoons- 
ful of roſe or orange flower water, till they are a fine 
paſte; then mix them by degrees with the cream. 
Take the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four, 
beat them up well, put them 1nto the cream likewiſe, and 
mix the whole well together. Dip your cloth into warm 
water, and flour it well, before you put in the pudding ; 
tie it looſe, and let it boil an hour. Take care the water 
boils when you put it in, and that it keeps ſo all the time. 
When it is enough, turn it into your diſh, Melt ſome 
butter, and put in it two or three ſpoonsful of white wine 
or ſack ; give it a boil, and pour it over your pudding. 
Then ſtrew a good deal of fine ſugar over your pudding 
and diſh, and ſend it hot to table. Inſtead of a cloth, you 
may boil it in a bowl or baſon, which is indeed the better 
way of the two. In this caſe, when 1t is enough, take 
it up in the baſon, and let it ſtand a minute or two to 
cool; then untie the ſtring, wrap the cloth round the 
baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn the pudding out: 
then take off the baſon and cloth with great care, other- 
wiſe a light pudding will be ſubject to break in turn- 
ing out. 

Batter Pudding, 

TAKE a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of fix eggs, 
and the whites of three, and mix them with a quarter of a 
pint of milk, Then take fix ſpoonsful of flour, a tea 

X 2 {poonful 
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ſpoonful of ſalt, and one of ginger, Put to theſe the remain- 
act of the milk, mix all well together, put it into your cloth, 
and boil it an hour and a quarter. Pour melted butter over 
it when you ſerve it up. 

A batter pudding may be made without eggs, in which 
caſe bee thus: take a quart of milk, mix ſix ſpoons- 
ful of flour with a little of the milk firſt, a tea-ſpoonful of 
ſalt, two of beaten ginger, and two of the tincture of ſaffron. 
Then mix all together, and boil it an hour, 


Cuſtard Pudding. 


PUT a piece of cinnamon into a pint of thick cream, 
boil it, and add a quarter of a pound of ſugar. When 
i cold, put in the yolks of five eggs well beaten ; ſtir this 
1 over the fire till it is pretty thick, but be careful it does 
F not boil. When quite cold, butter a cloth well, duft it 
with flour, tie the cuſtard in it very cloſe, and boi] it three 
quarters of an hour. When you take it up, put it into a 
baſon to cool a little; untie the cloth, lay the diſh on the 
baſon, and turn it carefully out. Grate over it a little 
ſugar, and ſerve it up with melted butter and a little wine 


in a boat. 


Qua ing Pudding, 


TAKE a quart of cream, boil it, and let it ſand till al 
moſt cold; then beat up four eggs very fine, with 4 ſpoon- 
ful and-a half of flour: mix them well with your cream: 
add ſugar and nutmeg to your palate. Tie it cloſe up in 

a cloth well buttered. Let it boil an hour, and then turn it 
carefully out. Pour over it melted butter. 


Sago Pudding. 


BOIL two ounces of {ago in a pint of milk till tender, 
When cold, add five eggs, two Naples biſcuits, a little 
drandy, and ſugar to the taſte. Boll it in a baſon, and ſerve 
it up with melted butter, and a little wine and ſugar. 
Marrow Pudding. 

GR ATE. a penny loaf with crumbs, and pour on them 

a pint of boiling hot cream, Cut a pound of beef marrow 
very chin, beat up ſour eggs well, and then add a glaſs 
of brand: with ſugar and nutmeg to your taſte. Mix 


them 
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them all well together, and boi! it three quarters of an hour. 
Curt two ounces of citron into very thin bits, and when you 
diſh up your pudding, ſtick them all over it. | 
Biſcuit Pudding. 
POUR a pint of boiling milk or cream over three 
any Naples biſcuits grated, and cover it cloſe. When 
cold, add the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, ſome 
nutmeg, a little brandy, halt a ſpoonful of flour, and ſome 
ſugar. Boil it an hour in a china baſon, and ſerve it up 
with melted butter, wine, and ſugar. 
Almond Pudding. 


TAKE a pound of ſweet almonds, and beat them as 
ane as poſſible, with three ſpoonsful of roſe water, and a 
gill of ſack or white wine. Mix in half a pound of freſh 
butter melted, with five yolks of eggs, and two whites, a 
quart of cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, half a nut- 
meg grated, one ſpoonful of flour, and three ſpoonsful of 
crumbs of bread. Mix all well together, and boil it.— 
Half an hour will do it. 

Tanſey Pudding. X 

PUT as much boiling cream to four Naples biſcuits 
grated as will wet them, beat them with the yolks of four 
eggs. Have ready a few chopped tanley-leaves, with as 
much ſpinach as will make it a pretty green. Be careful 
not to put too much tanſey in, becauſe it will make it 
bitter. Mix all together when the cream is cold, with a 
little ſugar, and ſer it over a flow fire till it grows thick, 
then take it off, and, when cold, put it in a cloth, well 
buttered and floured ; tie it up cloſe, and let it boil three 
quarters of an hour; take it up in a baſon, and let it ſtand 
one quarter, then turn it carefully out, and put white wine 
lauce round it. 


Or you may make it thus: 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanch 
them, and beat them very fine with roſe- water; ſlice a 
French roll very thin, put in a pint of cream boiling hot; 
beat four eggs very well, and mix with the eggs when 

caten, a little ſugar and grated nutmeg, a glaſs of 
brandy 
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brandy, a little juice of tanſey, and the juice of ſpinach 
to make it green. Put all the ingredients into a ſtew- 
pan, with a quarter of a pound of butter, and give it a 
gentle boil. You may either put it into a cloth and boil 


It, or bake it in a diſh, | 
Herb Pudding. 

STEEP a quart of grotts in warm water half an hour, 
and then cut a pound of hog's-lard into little bits. Take 
of ſpinach, beers, parſley, and leeks, a handful of each; 
three large onions chopped ſmall, and three ſage leaves 
cut very fine. Put in a little ſalt, mix all well together, 
and tie it cloſe. It will require to be taken up while 
boiling, in order to looſen the ſtring, 

Shmach Pudding. | 

PICK and waſh clean a quarter of a peck of ſpinach, 
put it into a ſaucepan with a little ſalt, cover it cloſe, and 
when it is boiled juſt tender, throw it into a ſieve to drain. 
Then chop it with a knife, beat up ſix eggs, and mix 
with it half a pint of creary, and a ſtale roll grated fine, 
a little nutmeg, and a quarter of a pound of melted but- 
ter. Stir all well together, put it into the ſaucepan in 
which you boiled the ſpinach, and keep ſtirring it all the 
time till it begins to thicken, Then wet and flour your 
cloth well, tie it up, and boll it an hour. When done, 
turn it in your diſh, pour melted butter over it, with the 
juice of a Seville orange, and ſtrew on it a little grated 
ſugar, RECs 
| Cream Pudding. 


BOIL a quart of cream with a blade of mace, and 
half a nutmeg grated, zand then let it ſtand to cool, 
Beat vp eight eggs, and} three whites, and ſtrain them 
well. Mix a ſpoohful F flour with them, a quarter of 
a pound of almonds blagched and beat very fine, with a 
ſpoonful of orange-flower or roſe-water. Then by de- 
grres, mix in the cream, and {tir all well together. 
Take a thick cloth, wet and flour it well, pour in your 
mixture, tie it cloſe, and boil it half an hour. Let the 
water boil faſt all the time, and, when done, turn it in 

| your 
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your diſh, pour melted butter over it, with a little wine or 
ſack, and ſtre w on the top fine ſugar grated. 


Hunting Pudding. 
MIX eight eggs beat up fine with a pint of good 


cream, and a pound of flour. Beat them well together, 
and put to them a pound of beef ſuet finely chopped, a 
pound of currants well cleaned, half a pound of jar-railias 
ſtoned and chopped ſmall, two ounces of candied orange 
cut ſmall, the ſame of candied citron, a quarter of a 


pound of powdered ſugar, and a large nutmeg grated. 


Mix all together with half a gill of brandy, put it into 
a cloth, and boil it four hours. Be ſure to put it in 
when the water boils, and keep it boiling all the time. 
When done, turn it into a diſh, and ſtrew over it pow- 
dered ſugar. 


Steak Pudding. 
MAKE a good cruſt, with flour and ſuet ſhred fine, 


and mix it up with cold water; ſeaſon it with a little 
ſalt, and make it pretty ſtiff. Take either beef or 
mutton ſteaks, well ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, 
and make it up as you would an apple pudding; tie it 
in a cloth, and put it in when the water boils. If a fmall 
pudding, it will take three hours; if a large one five 
hours, 


Calf* s= Foot Pudding. 


MINCE. very fine a pound of calves-feet, firſt taking 
out the fat and brown. Then take a pound and a half of 


ſuer, pick off all the ſkin, and ſhred it ſmall. Take fix 


eggs, all the yolks, and but half the whites, and beat 
them well. Then take the crumb of a half-penny roll 
grated, a pound of currants clean picked and waſhed, 
and rubbed in a cloth, as much milk as will moiſten it 
with the eggs, a handful of flour, and a little ſalt, nut- 
meg, and ſugar, to ſeaſon it to your taſte, Boil it nine 
hours; then take it up, lay it in your diſh, and pour 
melted butter over it. If you put white wine and lugar 
into the butter, it will be a pleaſing addition. 


4 | Prune 
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Prune Pudding. 


TAKE a few ſpoonfuls from a quart of milk, and 
beat in it ſix yolks of eggs and three whites, four ſpoons. 
ful of flour, a little ſalt. and two ſpoonsful of beaten 
ginger. Then by degrees mix in the reſt of the milk, 
and a pound of prunes. Tie it up in a cloth, boil it 
an hour, and pour over it melted butter. Damſons 
done in the fame manner are equally good. 


Plumb Pudding. 


CUT a pound of ſuet into ſmall pieces, but not too 
fine, a pound of currants waſhed clean, a pound of rai- 
ſons ſtoned, eight yolks of eggs, and four whites, half 
a nutmeg grated, a tea-ſpoontul of beaten ginger, a 
pound of flour, and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs firſt, 
then put to them half the milk, and beat them together; 
and, by degrees, ſtir in the flour, then the ſuet, ſpice 
and fruit, and as much milk as will mix 1t well together, 
very thick. It will take four hours boiling. When 
done, turn it into your diſh, and ſtrew oyer it grated 
ſugar. 

Iafly Pudding. 

PUT four bay-leaves into a quart of milk, and ſet 
it on the fire to boil, Then beat up the yolks of two 
eggs with a little ſalt. Take two or three ſpoonsful of 
milk, and beat up with your eggs, take out the bay- 
leaves, and ſtir up the remainder of the milk. Then 
with a wooden ſpoon in one hand, and flour in the other, 
ſtir it in till it is of a good thickneſs, but not too thick. 
Let it boil, and keep it ſtirring; then pour it into a diſh, 
and ſtick pieces oi butter in different places. Remem- 
ber, before you ſtir in the flour to take out the bay-. 
leaves. | 

Oatmeal Pudding, 

TAKE a pint of whole oatmeal, and ſteep it in a quart 
of boiled milk over night. In the morning take half 
a pound of beef ſuet ſhred fine, and mix with the oatmeal 
and milk ; then add to them ſome grated nutmeg and 
a little ſalt, with three eggs beat up, a quarter of a 
pound of currants, the fame quantity of raiſins, and 1 
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much ſugar as will ſweeten it. Stir the whole well toge- 
ther, tie it pretty cloſe, and boil it two hours; When 
done, turn it into your diſh, and pour over it melted 

A an Suat Pudding. 6 5 

TAKE fix ſpoonsful of flour, a pound of ſuet ſhred 
ſmall, four eggs, a ſpoonful of beaten ginger, a tea- ſpoon- 
ful of ſalt, and a quart of milk. Mix the eggs and flour 
with a pint of the milk very thick, and with the ſeaſoning 
mix in the reſt of the milk with the ſuet. Let your batter 
be pretty thick; and boil it two hours. 

Peal.Suet Pudding. 


TAKE a three- penny loaf, and cut the crumb of it 
into ſlices. Boil and pour two quarts of milk on the 
bread, and then put to it one pound of veal ſuet melted 
down. Add to theſe one pound of currants, and ſugar 
to the taſte, half a nutmeg, and ſix eggs well mixed to- 
gether. This pudding may be either boiled or baked; 
- _ latter, be careful to well butter the inſide of your 

iſh, þ = | 
Cabbage Pudding. 

TAKE one pound of beef ſuet, and as much of the 
lean part of a leg of veal. Thea take a little cabbage well 
waſhed, and ſcald ic. Bruiſe the ſuet, veal, and cabbage to- 
gether in a marble mortar, and ſcaſon it with mace, nut- 
meg, ginger, a little pepper and ſalt, and put in ſome green 
gooſeberries, grapes, or barberries. Mix them all well 
with the yolk of four or five eggs well beaten. Wrap all 
up together in a green cabbage- leaf, and tie it in a cloth. 
It will take about an hour boiling. 

A Spoonful Pudding. 

TAKE a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream, or milk, 

an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and fait, Mix all together, 


and boil it in a little wooden diſh half an hour. If you 
think proper, you may add a few currants. 


White Puddings in Skins. 
BOIL half a pound of rice in milk till it is ſoft, having 


kclt. waſhed the rice well in warm water. Put it into a 
Y, pj ſie ve 
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ſieve to drain, and beat half a pound of Jordan almends 
very fine with ſome roſe-water, Waſh and dry a pound 
of currants, cut in ſmall bits, a pound of hog's. lard, beat 
up ſix eggs well, half a pound of ſugar, a large nutmeg 


grated, a ſtick of cinnamon, a little mace, and a little 
ſalt. Mix them well together, fill your ſkins, and boil 


them. 200 f 
950 _ Apple Pudding. | I's FIT | 
HAVING made a puff-paſte, roll it neat half an inc 
thick, and fill the cruſt with apples pared and cored.— 
Grate in a little lemon-peel,-and,.in the winter, a little 
lemon. juice (as it quickens the apples) put in ſome ſugar, 
cloſe the cruſt, and tie it in a cloth. A ſmall pudding 
will take two hours boiling, and a large one three or 
four. - Ep | 79 
r Apple Dumplins. * 


WHEN. jou. have pated your apples, take put the 


core with an apple: ſcraper, and fill up the hole with 
quince, orange-marmalade, or ſugar, as may belt ſuit you. 
Then take a piece of paſte, make a hole in it, lay in your 
apple, put another piece of paſte in the ſame form over 
it, and cloſe it up round the fide of the apple. Put them 
into boiling water, and about three quarters of an hour 
will do them. Serve them up with melted butter poured 
over tem." oro Pon te 
N Suct Dumplins. 


TAKE. a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of ſuet, a 


little falt and nutmeg, two tea-ſpoonsful of ginger, and 
ſuch a quantity of flour, as will make it into a light 
paſte. When the water boils, make the paſte into 
dumplins, and roll them in a little flour. hen put 
them into the water, and move them gently to prevent 


their ſticking. A little more than half an hour will boil 


them, | 
| Raſpberry Dumplins. 


MAKE a good puff paſte and roll it. Spread over it 
raſberry jam, roll it into dumplins, and boil them an hour. 


Pour melted butter into the diſn, and ſtrew over them 
grated ſugar. | | 
2 ry Y eaſt 
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. Yeaſt Dumplins. 

MAKE a light dough with flour, water, yeaſt, and 
ſalt, as for bread, cover it with a cloth, and ſet it before 
the fire for half an hour, Then have a ſaucepan of water 
on the fire, and when it boils, take the dough, and make 
it into round balls, as big as a large hen's egg. Then 
flatten them with your hand, put them into the boiling wa- 
ter, and a few minutes will do them. Take care that they 
do not fall to the bottom of the pot or ſaucepan, as in 
that caſe they will then be heavy, and be ſure to keep the 
water boiling all the time. When they are enough take 
them up, and lay them in your diſh, with melted butter 


in a boat. 
N Norfolk Dumplins. 

TAKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, a little ſalt, and 
make them into a good thick batter with flour. Have 
ready a clean ſaucepan of water boiling, and drop your 
batter into it, and two or three minutes will boil them; 
but be particularly careful that the water boils faſt when 
you put the batter in. Then throw them into a ſieve to 
drain, turn them into a diſh, and ſtir a lump of freſh butter 
into them, | 

Hard Dumplins. 


MAKE ſome flour and water, with a little ſalt, into a 
fort of paſte. Roll them in balls in a little flour, throw - 
them into boiling water, and half an hour will boil them. 


They are beſt boiled with a good piece of beef. 
Potatoe Pudding. 


BOIL half a pound of potatoes till they are ſoft, then 
peel them, maſh them with the back of a ſpoon, and rub 
them through a ſieve to have them fine and ſmooth, 
Then take half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a 
pound of fine ſugar, and beat them well together till they 
are quite ſmooth. Beat up ſix eggs, whites as well as 
yolks, and ſtir them in with a glaſs of ſack or brandy, 
Pour it into your cloth, tie it up, and about half an hour 
will do it. When you take it out, melt ſome butter, put 
into it a glaſs of wine ſweetened with ſugar, and pour it 
over your pudding. 

h Ti Black 
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Black Puddings. tho 
BEFORE you kill a hog, get a peck of grotts, boil 
them half an hour in water, then drain them, and put them 
in a clean tub, or large pan. Then kill your hog, ſave two 
quarts of the blood, and keep ſtirring it till it is quite 
cold; then mix it with your grotts, and ſtir them well to- 
gether. Seaſon with a large ſpoonful of ſalt, a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg together, an 
equal quantity of each; dry it, beat it well, and mix in. 
Take a little winter-ſavory, ſweet-marjoram, and thyme, 
penny-royal {tripped of the ſtalks and chopped very fine; 
uſt enough to ſeaſon them, and to give them a flavour, 
but no more. The next day take the leaf of the hog, 
and cut it into dice, ſcrape, and waſh-the guts very clean, 
then tie one end, and begin to fill them; mix in the 
fat as you fill them; be ture to put in a good deal ot 
fat, fill the ſkins three-parts full, tie the other end, and 
make your pudding what length you pleaſe ; prick them 
with a pin, and put them in a kettle of boiling water. Bo! 


them very ſoftly an hour, then take them out, and lay them 
on clean ſtraw, 


. 
BAKED PUDDINGS. 
|  Vermicelli Pudding, | 
TAKE. four ounces of vermicelli and boil it in a pint 


of new milk till it is ſoft, with a ſtick or two of cinna- 


mon. Then put in half a pint of thick cream, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, the like quantity of ſugar, and the 


yolks of four eggs beaten fine. Bake it without paſte in an. 
Earthen diſh. | 


Sweetmeat Pudazng, 
COVER your dith with a thin puff-paſte, and then 


take candied orange or lemon- peel, and citron, of each an 


ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all over the bot- 
tom of the diſh, Then beat up eight yolks of eggs, and 
two whites, and put to them half a pound of ſugar, and 
half a pound of melted butter. Mix the whole: well to- 

| gether; 
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gether, put it on the ſweetmeats, and ſend it to a mode- 
rate heated oven. About an hour will do it. 
Orange Pudding. 

BOIL the rind of a Seville orange very ſoft, then beat 
it in a marble mortar with the juice, and put to it two Na- 
ples biſcuits grated very fine, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
half a pound of butter, and the yolks of ſix eggs. Mix them 
well together, lay a good puft-paſte round the edge of your 
diſh, and bake it half an hour in a gentle oven. Or you 
may make it thus : 

Take the yolks of ſixteen eggs, beat them well with 
half a pint of melted butter, grate in the rinds of two fine 
Seville oranges, beat in half a pound of fine ſugar, two 
ſpoonsful of orange flower- water, two of roſe-water, a gill 
of ſack, half a pint of cream, two Naples buiſcuits, or the 
crumb of a half-penny loaf ſoaked in cream, and mix all 
well together. Make a thin puff-paſte, and lay it all round 
the rim, and over the diſh. Then pour 1n the pudding, 
and fend it to the oven. 

Lemon Pudding. 


TAKE three lemons, cut the rinds off very thin, and 
boil them in three quarts of water till they are tender. 
Then pound them very fine in a mortar, and have ready 
a quarter of a pound of Naples biſcuits boiled up in a quart 
of milk or cream. Mix them and the lemon rind with it, 
and beat up twelve yolks and ſix whites of eggs very fine. 
Melt a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, and put in half 
à pound of ſugar, and a little orange flower water. Mix 
all well together, put it over the fire, keep it ſtirring till 
it is thick, and then ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon. 
Put pufF-paſte round your diſh, then pour in your pud- 
ding, cut ſome candied ſweetmeats and ſtrew over it, and 
bake it three quarters of an hour, Or you may make it 
in this manner : | 1 5 

Blanch and beat eight ounces of Jordan almonds with 
orange flowen water, and add to them half a pound of 
cold butter, the yolks of ten eggs, the juice of a large 
lemon, and half the rind grated fine. Work them in a 
marble mortar till they look white and light, then = 

e 


it an hours then take it up, untie it, and with a ſpoon 
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the puff-paſte on your diſh, pour in your pudding, and 
bake it half an hour. | : | 
Almond Pudding. 


TAKE a little more than three ounces of the crumb 
of white bread ſliced, or grated, and ſteep it in a pint and 
a half of cream. Then beat half a pint of blanched al- 
monds. very fine, till they are like a paſte, with a little 
orange flower water. Beat up the yolks of eight eggs, 
and the whites of four, Mix all well together, put in a 
quarter of a pound of white ſugar, and ſtir in about a quar- 
ter of a pound of melted butter. Put it over the fire, and 
keep ſtirring it till it is thick. Lay a ſheet of puff-paſte at 
the bottom of your diſh, and pour in the ingredients. Half 
an hour will bake it. | 
4 Rice Puddings, 

BOIL four ounces of ground rice till it 1s ſoft, then beat 
up the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint of cream, 
four ounces of ſugar, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Mix them well together, and either boil or bake it. Or you 
may make it thus: 67 da 
Take a quarter of a pound of rice, put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with a quart of new milk, a ſtick of cinnamon, and 
{tir it often to prevent its ſticking to the ſaucepan. When 
boiled till thick, put it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of a 
pound of freſh butter, and ſweeten it to your palate. 
Grate in half a nutmeg, add three or four ſpoonsful of 
roſe-water, and ſtir all well together. When it is cold, 
beat up eight eggs with half the whites, mix them well 


in, pour the whole in à buttered diſh, and ſend it to the 


oven. | 
If you would make a cheap boiled rice pudding, pro- 


ceed thus: Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and half 
a pound of raiſins, and tie them in a cloth; but give 
the rice a good deal of room to ſwell. Boil it two hours, 
and when it is enough, turn it into your diſh, and pour 
melted butter and ſugar over it, with a little nutmeg. 
Or you may make it thus: Tie a quarter of a pound 
of rice in a cloth, but give it room for ſwelling, Boil 


ſtir 
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{tir in a quarter of a pound of butter. Grate ſome nutmeg, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte. Then tie it up cloſe, and boil 
it another hour. Then take it up, turn it into __ diſh, 
and _ over it melted butter. 

6 Millet Pudding, 


WASH and pick clean half a pound of millet-feed, 
put it into half a-pound of ſugar, a whole nutmeg grated, 
and three quarts of milk, and break in half a pound of 
freſh butter. Butter your diſh, pour it in, and ſend it to 


the oven. 
Oat Pudding. 


TAKE pound of oats with the huſks off, and lay them 
in new milk, eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, the 
ſame quantity —_— well picked and waſhed, a pound 
of hn ſhred fine, and fix new laid eggs well beat up. Sea- 
ſon with nutmeg, beaten ginger, and falt, and mix them all 
well rogether. 

Tranſparent . Pudding. 


BEAT up eight eggs well in a pan, and put to them 
half a pound of butter, and the ſame quantity of Ioaf ſugar 
beat fine, with a little grated nurmeg. Set it on the fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it is the thickneſs of buttered eggs. 
Then put it into a baſon to cool, roll a rich puff paſte very 
thin, lay it round the edge of your diih, and pour in the 
ingredients. Put it into a moderately heated oven, and 
about half an hour will do it. 

French Barley Pudding. 


BEAT up the yolks of fix eggs, and the whites of 
three, and put them into a quart of cream. Sweeten it 
tw your palate, and put in a little orange flower water, 
or roſe water, and a pound of melted butter. Then put 
in ſix handsful of French barley, having firſt boiled it ten- 
der in milk. Then butter a diſh, pour it in, and ſend 1 it 
to = oven. 


Pulatoe Pudding. 


BOIL two pounds of white potatoes till they are ſoft, 
peel and beat them in a morcar, and ſtrain them through 


a ſieve till they are quite fine. Then mix in half a 
pound 
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till it is of a fine light brown. 
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pound of freſh butter melted, beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs and the whites of three. Add half a pound of white 
ſugar finely pounded, half a pint of ſack, and ſtir them well 
together. Grate in half a large nutmeg, and ſtir in half a 
pint of cream. Make a puff paſte, lay it all over the diſh, 
and round the edges; pour in the pudding, and bake it 


Lady Sunderiand's Pudding. . 


BEAT up the yolks of eight eggs with the whites 
of three, add to them five ſpoonsful of flour, with half a 
nutmeg, and put them into a pint of cream. Butter the 
inſides of ſome ſmall baſons, fill them half full, and bake 
them an hour. Wien done, turn them out of the baſons, 
and pour, over them melted butter mixed with wine and 
ſugar. ba VILLA | n | 
HI e SLE in NMuding. 

TAKE a ſpoonful of fine flour, two ounces of ſugar, a 
little nutmeg, and half a pint of cream. Mix them well to- 
gether, with the yolks of three eggs. Put it into tea cups, 
and divide among them two ounces of citron cut very thin. 


Bake them in a pretty quick oven, and turn them out 
upon a China dith. | PRO 


Cheſnut Pudding. 

BOIL a dozen and a half of cheſnuts in a ſaucepan of 
water for a quarter of an hour. Then blanch and peel 
them, and beatthemina marble mortar, with a little orange 
flower or role water and ſack, till they come to a fine thin 
paſte. Then beat up twelve eggs with half the whites, and 
mix them well. Grate half a nutmeg, a little fait, and mix 
them with three pints of cream, and half a pound of melt- 
ed butter. Sweeten it to your palate, and mix all toge- 
ther. Put it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is 
thick. Lay a puft-paſte all over the difh, pour in the 
mixture and fend it to the oven, When you cannot get 
cream, take three pints of milk, beat up the yolks of four 
eggs, and ſtir into the milk. Set it over the fire, ſtirring 
it all the time till it is ſcalding hot, and then mix it inſtead 
of Cream. ; 3 

Ep EB Duzrnce 
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1585 Nuince Pudding. 

SCALD your quinces till they are very tender, then 
pare them chin, and ſcrape off all the ſoft part. Strew 
ſugar on them till they are very ſweet, and put to them a 
little ginger and a little cinnamon. To a pint of cream 
put three or four yolks of eggs, and ſtir your quinces in 
it till it is of a good thickneſs. Butter your diſh, pour 
it in, and bake it. In the ſame manner you may treat 
apricots, or white-pear-plumbs. 

Cuſlip Pudding. 


lips, with half a pound of Naples biſcuits grated, and 


CUT. and 75 ſmall che flowers of a peck of cow- 
three pints of cream. Boil them a little, chen take them 


off the fire, and beat up ſixteen eggs, with a little cream 
and roſe water. Sweeten to your palate. Mix it all 
well together, butter a diſh, and pour it in. Baks it, 
and when it is enough, throw fine ſugar over it, and ſerve 


it up. 
a9 \  Cheeſe-curd Puddings. 

TURN a gallon of milk with rennet, and drain off 
al the curd from the whey. Put the curd into a mortar 
and beat it with half a pound of freſh butter, till the 
butter and the curd are well mixed. Beat the yolks of 
fix eggs, and the whites of three, and ſtrain them to the 
turd. Then grate two Naples biſcuits, or half a penny 
roll. Mix all theſe together, and ſweeten to your palate. 
Butter your patty-pans, and fill them with the ingre- 
dients Bake them in a moderately heated oven, and 
when they are done, turn them out into a diſh. Cut 
citron and candied orange-peel into little narrow bits, 


about am inch long, and blanched almonds cut in long 


lips: Stick them here and there on the tops of the pud- 
dings, according to your fancy. Pour melted butter, with 
a little ſack in it, into the diſh, and throw fine ſugar all 
over them. | 

Apple Pudding. 


PARE twelve large apples, and take out the cores. 


Put them into a ſaucepan, with four or five ſpoonsful of 
water, and boil till they are ſoft and thick. Then beat 
V. | Z them 
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them well, ſtir in a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of 0 
lempns, and the peels of two gut thin and beat fine in a 
mortar, and the yolks of eight eggs. Mix all well toge- 
ther, and bake it in a ſlack oven. When done, ftrew i over 


it a little fine ſugar, _ 

Bread and Butter Es: 

CUT a penny loaf into thin ſlices of bread and butter 
as you do for tea. Butter your diſh and lay flices all 
over it. Strew on a few currants waſhed and picked 
clean, then a row of bread and butter, then a few currants 
again, and. ſo on till your bread and butter is all in.— 
Then take a pint. of. milk, beat up four eggs, a little ſalt, 
and half a nutmeg grated, Mix all together with ſugar to 
your taſte ; then. Pour, it over the bread, 1 wk it * 


an hour. 
by Grateful. Pudding. 

Topo 9050 of flour add a pound of white 1 
Take eight eggs, but only half the whites; beat them up, 
and mix with them a pint ot ne milk. Then ſtir in the 
dread and flour, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of cur- 
rafts, half a ppund of ſugar; and'a lule beaten ginger. 
Mix all well together, pour it if your diſh, and ſend it 
to che oven. | If you can get Cream * of milk, it 
will be a material improvement. | 
| Carrot Pudding. 

SCRAPE a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. Take 
half a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound of grated 
bread; beat vp eight eggs, leave out halt the whites, and 
mix the eggs with half a pint of cream. Then tir in the 
bread and carrot, half a pound of freſh butter melted, half 
a pint of ſack, three ſpoonsful of orange-flower water, and 
4 a nutmeg rated. Sweeten to your palate, Mix all well 
1 together, and if it be not thin enough, ſtir in a little new 
| milk or cream. Let it be of = moderate thickneſs, lay a 

puff-paſte all over the diſh, and pour in the ingredients, 
It will take an hour baking. - 
. 0 > Yorkſhire Pudding. 
5 TAKE tour large ſpoonsful of flour, and beat it up 
well with four eggs and a lite fale, Then put to them 
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three pints of milk and mix them well together. Butter 
a dripping- pan, and fer it under beef, mutton, or a loin 
of veal. When the meat is about half roaſted, put in 
your pudding, and let the fat drip on it. When it is 
brown at top, cut it into ſquare pieces and turn it over ; 
and when the under ſide is browned alfo, fend it to table 
on a diſh, | 1 | 


_ 


CHAP. XV, 
PIES. 


1 are ſeveral things neceſſary to be particularly 
obſerved by the cook, in order that her labours and 
ingenuity under this head may be brought to their proper 
degree of perfection. One very material conſideration 
muſt be, that the heat of the oven is duly proportioned to 
the nature of the article to be baked. Light paſte requires 
a moderate oven; if it is too quick, the cruſt cannot riſe, 
and will therefore be burned ; and if two flow, it will be 
ſoddened, and want that delicate light brown it ought to 
have. Raiſed pies muſt have a quick oven, and be well 
cloſed up, or they will ſink in their ſides and loſe their 
proper ſhape. Tarts that are iced, ſhould be baked in a 
ſlow oven, or the icing will become brown before the paſte 
is properly baked. - | 

Having made theſe general obſervations reſpecting the 
baking of pies, we ſhall now direct the cook how to make 
the different kinds of paſte, as they muſt be proportioned 
in their qualities according to the reſpective articles for 
which they are to be uſed. HEAR 
 Puff-Paſte muſt be made thus: Take a quarter of a 
peck of flour, and rub into it a pound of butter very fine. 
Make it up into a light paſte, with cold water, juſt ſtiff 
enough to work it up. Then roll it out about as thick 
as a crown piece; put a layer of butter all over, then 
ſprinkle on a little flour, double it up, and roll it out 
again. Double and roll it, with layers of butter, three 
times, and it will be properly fit ſor uſe, | 
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Short Cruſt: Put ſix ounces of butter to eight of flour, 
and work them well together; then mix it up with as 
little water as poſſible, ſo as to have it a ftifmſh paſte; ; 
then roll it out thin for uſe. *-* 

A good Paſte for large Pies. Take a peck of flour, 
and put to it three eggs; then put in half a pound of 
ſuet, and a pound and a half of butter and ſuet, and as 
much of the liquor as will make it a good light cruſt, — 
Work it up well, and roll it out. 

A ſtanding Cruſt for great Pies. Take a peck of flour 
and fix pounds of butter boiled in a gallon of water ; ſkim 
it off into the flour, and as little of the liquor as you Can, 
Work it up well into a paſte, and then pull it into pieces 
till 1 is cold. Then ae it up into what form you 


Poi for Torts, . put an. ounce of loaf ſugar 2 and 

ſifted, to one pound of fine flour. Make it into a ſtiff 

e, with a gill. of boiling, cream, and three ounces of 
utter. Work it well, and roll it very thin. 

Paſte for Cuſtards. To half a pound of flour, put fix 
ounces of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and three ſpoons- 
ful of cream. Mix chem together, and let them ſtand a 
quarter of an hour; then work it "WP and downs and roll 
it gut very thin 
R 31 
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' Beef Steak Pie. 


""TAKF fome rump*teaks, and beat them with a roll- 
en then feaſon them with pepper and falr to your 
alate. Make a good cruſt, lay in your ſteaks, and then 
our in as much water as will half fil the diſh. Put on 

che cruſt, fend? i to the oven and let it be well baked. 


"Mutton Pie. 


TaAkR — che ſkin and outſide-fat of a loin, of mut- 
eon; cut it intq ſteaks, and ſeaſon them well with pepper 
and ſalt. Set them into your diſh, and pour in as en 


water as will cover them. Then put on your cruſt, and 
let 1 ic be well baked. 5 E cal 


R 
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Veal Pie. 


CUT a breaſt of veal into pieces, ſeaſon them with pep- 
per and ſalt, and lay them in your diſh. Boil fix or eight 
eggs hard, take the yolks only, and put them into different 
places in the pie, then pour in as much water as will nearly 
fill the diſh, put on the lid, and bake it well. A lamb pie 
muſt be done in the ſame manner. 3 


A rich Veal Pie. 


CUT a loin of veal into ſteaks, and ſeaſon them with 
ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. Lay the meat 
in your diſh, with ſweetbreads ſeaſoned, and the yolks of 
ſix hard eggs, a pint of oyſters, and half a pint of good 
gravy. Lay a good puft-paſte round your diſh, half an 
inch thick, and cover it with a hd of the ſame ſubſtance. 
Bake it an hour and a quarter in a quick oven. When 
it comes home, take off the lid, cut it into eight or ten 
pieces, and ſtick them round the inſide of the rim of the 
diſh. Cover the meat with flices of lemon, and ſend the 


pie hot to table. | 
Lamb or Veal Pies in hagh Taſte. 


CU your lamb or veal into ſmall pieces, and ſeaſon 
with pepper, falt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine. 
Make a good puff- paſte cruſt, lay it into your diſh, then 
put in your meat, and ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned raiſins and 
currants clean waſhed, and ſome ſugar. Then lay on 
ſome forcemeat balls made ſweet, and, if in the ſummer, 
ſome artichoke bottoms boiled ; but, if winter, ſcalded 
grapes. Add to theſe ſome Spaniſh potatoes. boiled, -and 
cut intopieces, ſome candied citron, candied orange, lemon- 
peel, and three or four blades of mace. Put butter on the 
top, cloſe up your pie, and bake it, Have ready againſt it 
15 done the following compoſition ; mix the yolks of three 
eggs with a pint of wine, and ſtir them well together over 
the fire one way, till it is thick, Then take it off, put 
in ſugar enough to ſweeten it, and ſqueeze in the juicè of 
a lemon. - Raiſe the lid of your pie, put this hot into it, 
cloſe it up again, and ſend it to tabſ e. 


_ *Peniſon 


MEAT PIES. 

Veniſon Paſty. 
TAKE a neck and breaſt of veniſon, bone them, and 
ſeaſon them well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a 
deep pan, with the beſt part of a neck of mutton ſliced 
and laid over them; pour in a glaſs of red wine, put a 
coarſe paſte over it, and bake it two hours in an oven; 
then lay the veniſon in a diſh, pour the gravy over it, and 
put one pound of butter over it; make a good puff-paſte, 
and lay it near half an inch thick round the edge of the 
diſh ; roll out the lid, which muſt be a little thicker than 
the paſte on the edge of the diſh, and lay it on; then rol! 
out another lid pretty thin, and cut in flowers, leaves, or 
whatever form you pleaſc, and lay it on the lid. If you 
do not want it, it will keep in the pot that it was baked 
in eight or ten days; but Jet the cruſt be kept on that the 
air may not get to it. A breaſt and ſhoulder of veniſon is 
the moſt proper tor a paſty. | 
ne 

CUT ſome thin ſlices from a fillet of veal, rub them 
over with yolks of eggs, and ſtrew on them a few crumbs 
of bread ; ſhred a little lemon- peel very fine, and put it 
on them, with a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and falt; 
roll them up very tight, and lay them in a pewter diſh; 
pour over them half a pint of good gravy, put half a 
pound of butter over it, make a light paſte, and lay 
1t round the diſh. Roll the lid half an inch thick and lay 
N ON. 
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Calf's- Head Pie. 


B 0OIL. the head till it is tender, and then carefully 
take off the fleſh as whole as you can. Then take out 
the eyes, and flice the tongue. Make a good puft-paſtc 
'crult, cover the diſh, and lay in your meat. Throw 
the tongue over it, and lay the eyes, cut in two, at each 
corner. Seaſon it with a little pepper and ſalt, pour in 
half a pint of the liquor it was boiled in, lay on it a chin 
top croſt, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. In the 
mean time boil the bones of the head in two quarts. of 
liquor; with two or three blades of mace, half a quarter 

of an gunce of whole pepper, a large 15 ns br 
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bundle of ſweet herbs. - Let it boil till it 8 reduced to 
about a pint, then ſtrain it off, and add two ſpoonsful of 
catchup, three of red wine, a ſmall piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and half an ounce of truffles and morels. Sea- 
ſon it to your palate, and boil it, Roll half the brains with 
ſome ſage, then beat them up, and add to them twelve 
leaves of ſage chopped very fine. Then ſtir all together 
and give it a boil. Take the other part of the brains, 
and beat them with ſome of the ſage chopped fine, a little 
lemon- peel minced, and half a ſmall nutmeg grated, Beat 
up with an egg, and fry it in little cakes of fine light 
brown. Boil fix eggs hard, of which take only the yolks, 
and when your pie comes home, take off the lid, lay the 
eggs and cakes over it, and pour in all the ſauce. Send 
it hot to table without the lid. 8 
1 Cas Feet Pie. 

BOL your calf's feet in three quarts of water, with 
three or four blades of mace, and let them boil gently till 
it is reduced to about a pint and a half. Then take out the 
feet, ſtrain the liquor and make a good cruft. Cover your 
diſh, then take the fleſh from the bones, and pur half into 
it. Strew over it half a pound of currants, clean waſhed 
and picked, and half a pound of railins ſtoned. Then 
lay on the reſt of your meats, ſkim the liquor they were 
boiled in, ſweeten it to your taſte, and put in half a pint 
of white wine, Then pour all into the diſh, put on y6ur 
lid, and bake it an hour and a half. | 

Sweetbread Pie. 


LAY a pufF-paſte half an inch thick at the bottom of 
a deep diſh, and put a force-meat round the ſides. Cut 
ſome ſweetbreads in pieces, three or four, according to the 
ſize the pie is intended to be made; lay them in firſt, then 
ſome artichoke bottoms, cut into four pieces each, then 
ſome cock's- combs, a few truffles and morels, ſume aſpa- 
ragus tops, and freſh muſhrooms, yolks of eggs boiled 
hard, and force- meat balls; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. 
Almoſt fill the pie with water, cover it, and bake it two 
hours. When it comes from the oven, pour in ſome rich 


real gravy, thickened with a very little cream and flour. 
 Cheſhirg 
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Cheſhire Pork Pie. 


TAK the ſkin off a loin of pork, and cut it into 
ſteaks. Seaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, 
and make a good cruſt. Put into your diſh a layer of 
pork, then a layer of pippins, pared and cored, and 
ſugar ſufficient to ſweeten it. Then place another layer 
of pork, and put in half a pint of white wine, Lay ſome 
butter on the top, cloſc your pie, and ſend it to the oven. 
Ef your pie is large, you muſt put in a pint of white 
wine, wo 
Fon. Devonſhire Squab Pie. 1 
COVER your diſh with a good cruſt, and put at the 
bottom of it a layer of ſliced pippins, and then a layer of 
mutton ſteaks, cut from the loin, well ſeaſoned with pep- 
per and ſalt. Then put another layer of bit peel 
ſome onions, ſlice them thin, and put a layer of them over 
the pippins. Then put a layer of mutton, and then pip-, 
pins and onions. Pour in a pint of water, cloſe up your 


* o 


pic, and ſend it to the oven. 
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1 | A plain Gooſe Pie. 

QUARTER. your goole, ſeaſon it well with pepper 
and falt, and lay it 1a a raifed cruſt. Cur half a pound 
of butter into pieces, and put it in different places on the 
top; then lay on the lid, and ſend it to an oven mode- 
rately heated. | | b 

Another method of making a gooſe pie, with material 
improvements, is thus: Take a gooſe and a fowl, bone 
them, and ſeaſon them well ; put forcemeat into the fowl, 
and then put the fol into the gooſe. Lay thele in a raiſed 
cruſt, and fill the corners with a little forcemeat. Put half 
a pound of butter on the top cut into picces, cover it, 
ſend it to the oven, and let it be well. baked.-— This pie 
may, be eaten either hot or cold, and makes a pretty fide- 
diſh for ſupper. F or On bes 
| 4 610let 
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CLEAN two pair of giblets well, and put all but the 


livers into a ſaucepan, with two quarts of water, twenty 
corns of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a bundle of 
ſweer-herbs, and a large onion. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſtew very gently till they are tender. Have a 
good cruſt ready, cover your diſh, lay at the bottom a 
tine rump ſteak ſeaſoned with pepper and falt, put in your 
giblets, with the livers, and ſtrain the liquor they were 
ſtewed in; then ſeaſon it with falt, and pour it into your 
pie. Put on the lid, and bake it an hour and a halt. 


Duck Pie. 


SCALD two ducks and make them very clean ; then 
cut off the feet, the pinions, necks, and heads; take out 
the gizzards, livers, and hearts, pick all clean, and ſcald 
them. Pick out the fat of the infide, lay a good puff- 
paſte cruſt all over the diſh, ſeaſon the ducks, both inſide 
and out, with pepper and falt, and lay them in the diſh 
with the giblets at each end properly ſeaſoned. Put in as 
much water as will nearly fill the pie, lay on the cruſt 
and let it be well baked. 

Pigeon Pie. 

PICK and clean your pigeons very nicely, and then 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt. Put a large piece of 
freſh butter, with pepper and ſalt, into each of their 
bellies. Then cover your diſh with a puff; paſte cruſt, 
lay in your pigeons, and put between them the necks, 
gizzards, livers, pinions, and hearts, with the yolk of a 
hard egg, and a beef-ſteak in the middle. Put as much 
water as will nearly fill the diſh, lay on the top cruſt, and 


bake it well. 
| Chicken Pie. 


SEASON your chickens with pepper, falt, and mace. 
Put a piece of butter into each of them, and lay them in 
the diſh with their breaſts upwards. Lay a thin lice of 
bacon over them, which will give them an agreeable 
flavour. Then put in a pint of ſtrong gravy, and make 
a good puff-paſte. Put on the lid, and bake it 1n a 


moderately heated oven. 
V. & 8 Another 
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Another Method of making a Chicken Pie. 


COVER the bottom of the diſh with a puff-paſte, and 
upon that, round the ſide, lay a thin layer of force- meat. 
Cut two ſmall chickens into pieces, feaſon them high 
with pepper and ſalt; put ſome of the pieces into the dith, 
then a ſweetbread or two, cut into pieces, and well ſea- 
ſoned, a few truffles and morels, ſome artichoke bottoms 
cut each into four pieces, yolks of eggs boiled hard, 
chopped a little, and ſtrewed over the top; put in a little 
water, and cover the pie. When it comes from the 
oven, pour in a rich gravy, thickened with a little flour 
and butter. To make the pie ſtill richer, you may add 


freſh muſhrooms, aſparagus tops, and cocks- combs. 
Partridge Pie. 
TAKE two brace of partridges, and truſs them in the 
ſame manner as you do a fowl for boiling. Put ſome 
ſhalots into a marble mortar, with ſome parſley cut 
ſmall, the livers of the partridges, and twice the quantity 
of bacon. Beat thele well together, and ſeaſon them 
with pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two of mace, When 
theſe are all pounded to a paſte, add to them ſome freſh 
muſhrooms. Raiſe the cruſt for the pie, and cover the 
bottom of it with the jeatoning; then lay in the par- 
tridges, but no ſtuffing in them; put the remainder of 
the ſeaſoning about the ſides, and between the partridges. 
Mix together tome pepper and ſalt, a little mace, ſome 
ſhalots ſhred fine, freſh muſhrooms, and a little bacon, 
beat fine in a mortar. Strew this over the partridges, 
and lay on ſome thin flices of bacon. Then put on the 
lid, and fend it to the oven, and two hours will bake it. 
When it is done, remove the lid, take out the ſlices of 
bacon, and fcum off the fat. Put in a pint of rich veal 
gravy, ſqueeze in the juice of an orange, and fend it hot 
to table. | ; 
| | Hare Pie. TT: 
CUT your hare into pieces, and ſeaſon it well with 
pepper, alt, nutmeg and mace; then put it into a Jug 
with half a pound of butter, cloſe it up, ſet it in a copper 
of boiling water, and make a rich forcemeat with a 
| | quarter 
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quarter of a pound of ſcraped bacon, two onions, a glaſs 
of red wine, the crumb of a penny loaf, a little winter 
favoury, the liver cut ſmall, and a little nutmeg. Seaſon 
it high with pepper and falt; mix it well up with the 
yolks of three eggs, raiſc the pie, and lay the forcemeat 
in the bottom of the diſh. Then put in the hare, with 
the gravy that came out of it; lay on the lid, and fend it 
to the oven. An hour and a half will bake it. 


Rabbit Pie. 


CUT a couple of young rabbits into quarters; then 
take a quarter of a pound of bacon, and bruiſe it to 
pieces in a marble mortar, with the livers, ſome pepper, 
ſalt, a little mace, ſome parſley cut ſmall, ſome chives, 
and a few leaves of ſweet baſil, When theſe are all 
beaten fine, make the paſte, and cover the bottom of 
the pie with the ſcaſoning. Then put in the rabbits, 
pound ſome more bacon in a mortar,” and witli it ſome 
freſh butter. Cover the rabbits with this, and lay over 
it ſome thin ſlices of bacon : put on the lid, and fend it 
to the oven. It will take two hours baking. When it is 
done, remove the lid, take out the bacon, and ſcum of 
the fat. If there- is uot gravy enough in the pie, pour 
in ſome rich mutton or veal gravy boiling hot. | 
Another Method of making a Rabbit Pie, and which is 

particularly done in the County of Salop. 


CUT two rabbits into pieces, with two pounds of 
fat pork cut ſmall, and ſeaſon both with pepper and falt 
to your taſte. Then make a good putt-paſte cruſt, cover 
your diſh with it, and lay in your rabbits. Mix the 
pork with them ; but take the livers of the rabbits, par- 
boil them, and bcat them in a mortar, with the ſame 
quantity of fat bacon, a little ſweet herbs, and ſome 
oyſters. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, mix it 
up with the yolk of an egg, and make it into little balls, 
Scatter them about your pie, with ſome artichoke bot- 
toms cut in dices, and ſome cocks-combs, if you have 
them. Grate a ſmall nutmeg over the'meat, then pour 
in half a pint of red wine, and half a pint of water. Cloſe 
your pie, and bake it an hour and a half in a quick but 
not too fierce an oven. 


A a2 Fine 
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ü Fine Pathes, | 

TAKE any quantity of either turkey, houſe-lamb, 
or chicken, and flice it with an equal quantity of the fat 
of lamb, loin of veal, or the inſide of a ſirloin of beef, 
and a little parſley, thyme, and lemon-peel ſhred, Put 
all into a marble mortar, pound it very fine, and ſeaſon 
it with ſalt and white pepper. Make a fine puff: paſte, 
roll it out into thin ſquare ſheets, and put the meat in 
the middle. Cover the patties, cloſe them all round, 
cut the paſte even, waſh them over with the yolk of an 
egg, and bake them twenty minutes in a quick oven, 
Have ready a little white gravy, ſeaſoned with pepper, 
ſalt, and a little ſhalot, thickened up with cream or 
butter. When the patties come out of the oven, make 
a hole in the top, and pour in ſome gravy; but take care 
not to put in too much, leſt it ſhould run out at the ſides, 
and ſpoil the appearance. | 
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Apple Pie. 


MAKE a good puff: paſte cruſt, and put it round the 
edge of your diſh. Pare and quarter your apples, and 
take out the cores. Then lay a thick row of apples, aud 
put in half the ſugar you intend to uſe for your pie. 
Mince a little lemon-peel fine, ſpread it over the ſugar 
and apples, and ſqueeze in a little juice of a lemon: then 
ſcatter a few cloves over it, and lay on the reſt of your 
apples and ſugar, with another. ſmall ſqueeze of the 
juice of a lemon. Boil the parings of the apples and 
cores in ſome water, with a blade of mace, till the flayour 
is extracted; ſtrain it, put in a little ſugar, and boil it 
till it is reduced to a ſmall quantity: then pour it into 
your pie, put on your cruſt, and ſend it to the oven. 
You may add to the apples a little quince or marmalade, 
which will greatly enrich the flavour. When the pie 


comes from the oven, beat up the yolks of two B85, 
wit 
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with half a pint of cream, and a little nutmeg and ſugar. 
Put it over a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is near 
bailing ; then take off the lid of the pie, and pour it in. 
Cur the cruſt into ſmall three corner pieces, and ſtick 
them about the pie.—A pear pie muſt be done in the 
ſame manner, only the quince or marmalade muſt be 
omitted. | 
Apple Tart, 


SCALD eight or ten large codlins, let them ftand 
till they are cold, and then take off the ſkins. Beat the 
pulp as fine as poſſible with a ſpoon: then mix the yolks 
of lix eggs, and the whites of four. Beat all together 
very fine, put in ſome grated nutmeg, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte. Melt ſome good freſh butter, and beat it 
till it is of the conſiſtence of fine thick cream. Then 
make a puff-paſte, and cover a tin patty-pan. with it; 
pour in the ingredients, but do not cover it with: the 
paſte. When you have baked it a quarter of an hour, 
lip it out of the patty-pan on a diſh, and ſtre over it 
ſome ſugar finely beaten and ſifted, 


Cherry Pie. 
HAVING made a good cruſt, lay a little of it round 

the ſides of your diſh, and ſtrew. ſugar at the bottom. 
Then lay in your fruit, and ſome ſugar at the top. Put 
on your lid, and bake it in a ſlack oven. If you mix 
ſome currants with the cherries, it will be a confiderable 
addition. A plumb or gooſberry-pie, may be made in 
the ſame manner. TOY DNS 

Mince Pies, 


SHRED three pounds of ſuet very fine, and chop 
it as ſmall as poſſible; take two pounds of raiſins ſtoned 
and chopped very fine, the ſame quantity of currants, 
nicely picked, waſhed, rubbed, and dried at the fire, 
Pare half a hundred fine pippins, core them, and chop 


them ſmall; take half a pound of fine ſugar, and pound 
it fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an 


ounce of cloves, and two large nutmegs, all beat fine; 
put them all into a large pan, and mix them well toge- 
ther with half a pint of brandy, and half a pint of ſack, 
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put it down cloſe in a ſtone pot, and it will keep good 
three or four months. When you make your pies, take 
a little diſh, ſomewhat larger than a ſoup-plate, lay a 
very thin cruſt all over it; lay a thin layer of meat, and 
then a layer of citron, cut very thin, then a layer of 
mince-meat, and a layer of orange-peel cut thin; over 
that a little meat, ſqueeze half the juice of a fine Seville 
orange or lemon, lay on your cruſt, and bake it nicely, 
Theſe pies eat very fine cold. If you make them in 
little patties, mix your meat and ſweetmeats accordingly. 
If you chooſe meat in your ples, parboil a neat's tongue, 
peel it, and chop the meat as fine as poſſible, and mix 
with the reſt; or two pounds of the inſide of a ſirloin of 
beef boiled. But when you uſe meat, the quantity of 
fruit muſt be doubled. 


Another Method of making Mince Pies, 


TAKE a neat's tongue, and bail it two hours, then 
{kin it, and chop it exceedingly ſmall. Chop very ſmall 
three pounds of beef ſuet, three pounds of good baking 
apples, four pounds of currants clean waſhed, picked, 
and well dried before the fire, a pound of jar raifins 
ſtoned and chopped ſmall, and a pound of powder ſugar, 
Mix them all together, with half an ounce of mace, as 
much nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter 
of an ounce of cinnamon, and a pint of French brandy, 
Make a rich puff - paſte, and as you fill up the pie, put in 
a little candied citron and orange, cut in little pieces. 
What mince- meat you have to ſpare, put cloſe down in a 
pot, and cover it up; but never put any citron or orange 
to it till you uſe it. 


Orange and Lemon Turts. 


TAKE fix large oranges or lemons, rub them 
well with falt, and put them into water, with a 
handful of ſalt in it, for two days. Then change them 
every day with freſh water, without falt for. a fortnight. 
Boil them till they are tender, and then cut them into 
half-quarters corner-ways as thin as poſſible. Take fix 
pippins parcd, cored, and quartered, and put them into 


a pint of water, Let them boil till they break, then mr 
the 
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the liquor to your oranges or lemons, half the pulp of 
the pippins well broken, and a pound of ſugar. Boil 
theſe together a quarter of an hour, then put it into a pot; 
and fqueeze into it either the juice of an orange or lemon, 
according to which of the tarts you intend to make. 
Two ſpoonsful will be ſufficient to give a proper flavour 
to your tart, Put fine puff-paſte, and very thin, into 
your patty-pans, which muſt be ſmall and ſhallow. 
Before you put your tarts into the oven, take a feather 
or brufh, and rub them over with melted butter, and 
then ſift ſome double refined ſugar over them, which will 
form a pretty icing, and make them have a plealing 


effect on the eye. 
Tart de Moi. 


PUT round your diſh a puff-paſte, and then a layer 
of biſcuit ; then a layer of butter and marrow, another 
of all ſorts of ſweetmeats, or as many as you have, and 
thus proceed till your diſh is full. Then boil a you 
of cream, thicken it with eggs, and put in a ſpoonful of 
orange flower-water. Sweeten. it with ſugar to your 
taſte, and pour it over the whole. Half an hour will 
bake it. 
Artichoke Pie. 

BOIL twelve artichokes, break off the leaves and 
chokes, and take the bottoms clear from the ſtalks. 
Make a good pufi-paſte cruſt, and lay a quarter of a 
pound of freſh butter all over the bottom of your pie. 
Then lay a row of artichokes, ſtrew a little pepper, falt, 
and beaten mace over them, then another row, ſtrew 
the reſt of your ſpice over them, and put in a quarter of 
a pound more butter cut in little bits. Take half an 
ounce of truffles and morels, and boil them in a quarter 
of a pint of water. Pour the water into the pie, cut 
the truffles and morels very ſmall, and throw them all 
over the pie. Pour in a gill of white wine, cover your 


pie, and bake it. When the cruſt is done, the pie will 


be enough. 


Vermicell: Pie. | - 


SEASON four pigeons with a little pepper and ſalt, 


ſtuff them with a piece of butter, a few crumbs of begs, 
an 
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and a little pariley cut ſmall ; butter a deep earthen diſh 
well, and then cover the bottom of it with two ounces 
of vermicelli. Make a puft-paſte, roll it pretty thick, 
and lay it on the diſh, then lay in the pigeons, the 
breaſts downwards, put a thick lid on the pie, bake it in 
a moderate oven. When it is enough, take a diſh pro- 
per for it to be ſent to table in, and turn the pie on it. 
FT he vermicelli will be then on the top, and have a pleaſ- 
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Eel Pie. 
WHEN you have ſkinned, gutted, and waſhed your 


eels very clean, cut them into pieces about an inch and 
a half long. Seafon thom with pepper, ſalt, and a little 
dried ſage rubbed ſmall. Put them into your diſh, with 
as much water as will juſt cover them. Make a good 
puff paſte, lay on the lid, and ſend your pie to the oven, 


which mult be quick, but not fo as to burn the cruſt. 


Turbot Pie. 


FIRST parboil your turbot, and then an it with a 
little pepper, ſalt, cloves, nutmeg, and ſweet- herbs cut 
fine. When you have made your paſte, lay the turbot 
in your diſh, with ſome yolks of eggs, and a whole 
onion. which muſt be taken out when the pie is baked. — 
Lay a good deal of freſh butter on the top, put on the 
lid, and fend it to the oven. 


Soal Pie. 


COVER your diſh with a good cruſt ; then boil two 
pounds of eels till they are tender, pick the fleſh from the 
bopes, and put the bones into the liquor in which the cels 
were boiled, with a blade of mace and a little ſalt. Boil 
them till there is only a quarter of a pint of liquor left, 


and then ſtrain it. Cut the fleſh off the eels very fine, 


and mix with it a little lemon-peel chopped ſmall, ſalt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, a few crumbs of bread grated, 
tome 
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ſome parſley cut. fine, an anchovy, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Lay this in the bottom of your diſh, 
Cut the fleſh from a pair of large foals, and take off the 
fins, lay it on the ſeaſoning, then pour in the liquor the 
eels were boiled in, cloſe up your pie, and ſend it to the 


table. 
Flounder Pie. 


GUT your flounders, waſh them clean, and then dry 
them well in a cloth. Give them a gentle boil, and then 
cut the fleth clean from the bones, lay a good cruſt over 
the diſh, put a little freſh butter at the bottom, and on 
that the fiſh. Seaſon with pepper and ſalt to your taſte. 
Boil the bones in the water the fiſh was boiled in, with a 
ſmall piece of horſe-radiſh, a little parſley, a bit of 
lemon-peel, and a cruſt of bread. Boll it till there 1s juſt 
enough liquor for the pie, then ſtrain it, and pour it over 
the fiſh. Put on the lid, and ſend it to a moderate 
heated oven. 

Carp Pie. 


SCRAPE off the ſcales, and then gut and waſh a 
large carp clean. Take an eel, and boil ic till it 1s almoſt 
tender; pick off all the meat, and mince it fine, with an 
equal quantity of crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, 
lemon-peel cut fine, a little pepper, falt, and grated 
nutmeg ; an anchovy, half a pint of oyfters parboiled and 
chopped fine, and the yolks of three hard eggs cut ſmall. 
Roll it up with a quarter of a pound of butter, and fill 


the belly of the carp. Make a good cruft, cover the 


diſh, and lay in your filh. Save the liquor you boiled 
your eels in, put into it the ee] bones, and boil them 
with a little mace, whole pepper, an onion, ſome ſweet- 
herbs, and an anchovy. Boll it till reduced to about 
half a pint, then ſtrain it, and add to it about a quarter 
of a pint of white wine, and a piece of butter about the 
lize of a hen's egg mixed ina very little flour, Boll it 
up, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, and bake 
it an hour in a quick oven. | 
Tench Pie. | 


PUT a layer of butter at the bottom of your diſh, and 


grate in ſome nutmeg, with pepper, ſalt, and mace. 
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Then lay in your tench, cover them with ſome butter, 
and pour in ſome red wine with a little water. Then 
put on the lid, and when it comes from the oven, pour 
in melted butter mixed with ſome good rich gravy. 


Trout Pie. 


TAKE a brace of trout, and lard them with eels; 
raiſe the cruſt, and put a layer of freſh butter at the 
bottom. Then make a forcemeat of trout, muſhrooms, 
truffles, morels, chives, and freſh butter. Seafon them 
with falt, pepper, and ſpice ; mix theſe up with the yolks 
of two eggs; ſtuff the trout with it, lay them in the diſh, 
cover them with butter, pur on the lid, and ſend it to the 
oven. Have ſome good fith gravy ready, and when the 
pie is done, raiſe the cruſt, and pour it in. 


Salmon Pie. 


WHEN you have made a good cruſt, take a piece of 
freſh ſalmon, well cleanſed, and ſeaſon it with ſalt, mace, 
and nutmeg. Put a piece of butter at the bottom of 
your diſh, and then lay in the ſalmon. Melt butter in 
proportion to the ſize of your pie, and then take a lobſter, 
boil it, pick out all the fleſh, chop ir ſmall, bruiſe the 
body, and mix it well with the butter. Pour it over 
your ſalmon, put on the lid, and let it be well baked. 

Herring Pie. | 

HAVING ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed your herrings 
clean, cut off their heads, fins, and tails. Make a good 
crult, cover your diſh, and ſcaſon your herrings with 
' beaten mace, pepper, and fair. Put a little butter in the 
the bottom of your diſh, and then the herrings. Over 
theſe put ſome apples and onions ſliced very thin, Put 
ſome butter on the top, then pour in a little water, lay 
en the lid, {end it to the oven, and let it be well baked. 


Lobſter Pie. 


BOIL two or three lobſters, take the meat out of the 
tails and cut it into different pieces. Then take out all 
the ſpawn, and the meat of the claws; beat it well in a 
mortar, ar d ſcaſon it with pepper, ſalt, two ſpoonsful of 
vinegar, ai d a little anchovy lquor, Melt half a * 

0 
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of freſh butter, „ ſtir all together, with the crumbs of 
a halfpenny roll rubocd through a fine cullender, and the 
yolks of ten eggs. Put a fine puff paſte over your diſh, 
lay in the tails firſt, and the reſt of the meat on them. 
Put on the lid, and bake it in a flow oven. 


_ — — 


CH AP. XVI. 
PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


4 85 principal things to be obſerved, of a general 
nature, in dreſſing theſe articles is, that your pan 
be thoroughly clean, that you fry them in nice ſweet lard, 
or freſh butter, of a light brown colour, and that the 
greaſe is thoroughly drained from them before you carry 


them to table. 


Pancakes, 


BEAT fix or eight eggs well together, leaving out 
half the whites, and ſtir them into a quart of milk. Mix 
your flour firſt with a little of the milk, and then add the 
reſt by degrees. Put in two ſpoonsful of beaten ginger, 
a glaſs of brandy, and a little ſalt, and ſtir all well together. 
Put a piece of butter into your ſtew- pan, and then pour in 


a ladleful of batter, which will make a pancake, moving 


the pan round, that the batter may ſpread all over it.--- 
Shake the pan, and when you think one fide 1s enough, 
turn it, and when both files are done, lay it in a diſh be- 
fore the fire; and in like manner do the reſt. Before 
you take them out of the pan, raiſe it a little, that they 
may drain, and be quite clear of greaſe. When you ſend 
them to table, ſtrew a little ſugar over them. 


Cream Pancakes. 


MIX the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of 
cream, two ounces of ſugar, and a little beaten cinna- 
mon, mace, and nutmeg. Rub your pan with lard, and 
ty them as thin as poſlible. Grate over them ſome fine 
ugar. 
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Rice Pancakes. 


TAKE three ſpoonsful of flour of rice, and a quart 
of cream. Set it on a ſlow fire, and keep ſtirring it till 
it is as thick as pap. Pour into it half a pound of but- 
ter, and a nutmeg grated. Then pour it into an earthen 
pan, and when it is cold, ſtir in three or four ſpoonsful 
of flour, a little ſalt, ſome ſugar, and nine eggs well 
beaten, Mix all well together, and fry them nicely, 
When cream is not to be had, you muſt uſe new milk, 
but in that caſe you muſt add a ſpoonful more of the 
flour of rice. 

Pint - coloured Pancakes, 


BOIL a large beet- root till it is tender, and then 
beat it fine in a marble mortar, Add the yolks of four 
eggs, two ſpoonsful of flour, and three ſpoonsful of 
cream. Sweeten it to your taſte, grate in half a nut- 
meg, and add a glaſs of brandy. Mix all well toge- 
ther, and fry your pancakes in butter. Garniſh them 
with green {weetbreads, preſerved apricots, or green 


ſprigs of myrtle.—This makes a pretty corner-diſh either 
tor dinner or ſupper. 


Clary Pancakes. 


TAKE three eggs, three ſpoonsful of fine flour, and 
a little ſalt. Beat them well together, and mix them 
with a pint of milk. Put lard into your pan, and when 
it is hot, pour in your batter as thin as poſſible, then lay 
in ſome clary leaves waſhed and dried, and pour a little 
more batter thin over them. Fry them a nice brown 
and ſerve them up hot. ' 


Plain Fritters. 
GRATE the crumb of a penny loaf, and put it into 
2 pint of milk; mix it very ſmooth, and, when cold, add 
the yolks of five eggs, three ounces of fifted ſugar, and 
{ome grated nurmeg. Fry them in hog's-lard, and when 
done, pour melted butter, wine, and ſugar, into the diſh. 


Cuſtard Fritters. 


BEAT up the yolks of eight eggs with one ſpoonful 
of flour, half a nutmeg, a little jak, and a glaſs of 


brangy, 


* 
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brandy, add a pint of cream, ſweeten it, and bake it in 
a ſmall diſh. When cold cut it into quarters, and dip 
them in batter made of half a pint of cream, a quarter 
of a pint of milk, four eggs, a little flour, and a little 
ginger grated. Fry them in a good lard or dripping, and 
when done, ſtrew over them ſome grated ſugar, 


Apple Fritters. 


TAKE ſome of the largeſt apples you can get, pare 
and core them, and then cut them into round ſlices. 
Take half a pint of ale and two eggs, and beat in as 
much flour as will make it rather thicker than a common 
pudding, with nutmeg and ſugar to your taſte. Let it 
ſtand three or four minutes to riſe. Dip your ſlices of 
apple into the batter, fry them criſp, and ſerve them up 
with ſugar grated over them, and wine ſauce in a boat. 


Water Fritters. 


TAKE five or fix ſpoonsful of flour, a little falt, a 
quart of water, eight eggs well beat up, a glaſs of brandy, 
and mix them all well together. The longer they are 
made before dreſſed, the better. Juſt before you do 
them, melt half a pound of butter, and beat it well in. 
Fry them in hog's lard. 

White Fritters, 


TAKE two ounces of rice, waſh it clean in water, 
and dry it before the fire. Then beat it very fine in a 
mortar, and ſift it through a lawn ſieve. Put it into a 
ſaucepan, juſt wet it with milk, and when it is tho- 
roughly moiſtened add to it another pint of milk. Set 
the whole over a ſtove, or very flow fire, and take care 
to keep it always moving. Put in a little ginger, and 
ſome candied lemon-peel grated. Keep it over the fire, 
till it is come almoſt co the thickneſs of a fine paſte. 
When it is quite cold ſpread it out with a rolling-pin, 
and cut it into little pieces, taking care they do not ſtick 
to each other. Flour your hands, roll up your fritters 
handſomely, and fry them. When done, ſtrew on them 
ſome ſugar, and pour over them a little orange flower 


water. 
| Haſty 
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Haſty Fritters. 


PUT ſome butter into a ſtew- pan, and let it heat. 
Take half a pint of good ale, and ſtir into it by degrees 
a little flour. Put in a few currants, or chopped apples, 
beat them up quick, and drop a large ſpoonful at a time 
all over the pan. Take care they do not ſtick together; 
turn them with an egg-ſhice, and when they are 2 fine 
brown, lay them on a diſh, ſtrew ſome ſugar over them, 
and ſerve them hot to table. 

Fritters Royal. 


PUT a quart of new milk into a ſaucepan, and when 
it begins to boi!, pour in a pint of fack, or wine. Then. 
take it off, let it ſtand five or fix minutes, {kim off the 
curd, and put it into a baſon. Beat it up well with fix 
egge, and ſeaſon it with nutmeg. Then beat it with 
a whiſk, and add flour ſufficient to give it the uſual 
thickneſs of batter; put in ſome ſugar, and fry them 
quick, | 

Tanſey Frilters. 

POUR a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a 

nny-loaf, let it ſtand an hour, and then put as much 
Juice of tanſey to it as will give it a flavour. Add to it a 
little of the juice of ſpinach, in order to make it green. 
Put to it a ſpoonful of Ratafia-water, or brandy, ſweeten 
it to your taſte, grate the rind of half a lemon, beat the 
yolks of four eggs, and mix them all together. Put 
them in a ſtew- pan, with a quarter of a pound of butter; 
ſtir it over a ſow fire, till it is quite thick; take it off, 
and let it ſtand two or three hours; then drop a ſpoonful 
at a time into a pan of boiling lard; and when done, 
grate ſugar over them, and ſerve wine ſauce in a boat. 
Garniſh the diſh with ſlices of orange. 


Rice Fritters. 


BOIL a quarter of a pound of rice in milk till it is 
pretty thick ; then mix it with a pint of cream, four eggs, 
ſome ſugar, cinnamon and nutmeg, ſix ounces of cur- 
rants waſhed and picked, a little ſalt, and as much flour 


25 will make it a thick batter, Fry them in little cakes 
| in 
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in boiling lard, and when done, ſend them up with white 
ſugar and butter. | | 
Chicken Fritters. 

PUT on a ſtew-pan with ſome new milk, and as 
much flour of rice as will be neceſſary to make it of a 
tolerable thickneſs. Beat three or four eggs, the yolks 
and whites together, and mix them well with the rice 
and milk. Add to them a pint of rich cream, ſet it over 
a ſtove, and ſtir it well. Put in ſome powdered ſugar, 
ſome candied lemon-peel cut ſmall, and ſome freſh- 
erated lemon-peel. Take all the white meat from 2 
roafted chicken, pull it into ſmall ſhreds, put it to the 
reſt of the ingredients, and ſtir it all together. Then 
take it off, and it will be a very rich paſte. Roll it out 
cut it into ſmall fricters, and fry them in boiling lard. 
Strew the bottom of the diih with ſugar finely powdered, 
Put in the fritters, and ſhake ſome ſugar over them. 


Buboquet Fritters. 


BREAK five eggs into two handsful of fine flour, 
and put milk enough to make it work well together. 
Then pur in ſome ſalt, and work it again. When it is 
well made, put in a tea-ſpoonful of powder of cinna- 
mon, the ſame quantity of lemon- peel grated, and half 
an ounce of candied citron cut very ſmall. Put on a 
ſtew- pan, rub it over with butter, and put in the paſte. 
Set it over a very ſlow fire, and let it be done gently, 
without ſticking to the bottom or ſides of the pan. 
When it is in 2 manner baked, take it out, and lay it on 
a diſh. Set on a ſtew- pan with a large quantity of lard; 
when it boils, cut the paſte the ſize of a finger, and then 
cut it acroſs at each end, which will rife and be hollow, 
and have a very good effect. Put them into the boiling 
lard ; but great care muſt be taken in frying them, as 
they riſe ſo much. When they are done, ſift ſome ſugar 
on a warm dich, lay on che fritters, and ſift ſome more 
lugar over them. 

Strawberry Fritters, | 


MAKE a batter with flour, a ſpoonful of ſweet oil, 
other of white wine, a little raſped lemon-peel, —_ 
3 the 
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the whites of two or three eggs; make it pretty ſoft, juſt 
fit to drop with a ſpoon. Mix ſome large ſtrawberries 
with 1t and drop them with a ſpoon into the hot fritrers. 
When of a good colour, take them out, and drain them 
on a ſieve. When done, ſtrew ſome ſugar over them, or 
glaze them, and ſerve them to table. 


N Fritters. 


GRATE the crumb of a French roll, or two Naples 
biſcuits, and put to it a pint of boiling cream. When 
cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs well beat up. 
Mix all well together with ſome raſpberry juice; drop 
them into a pan of boiling lard in very ſmall quantities. 
When done ſtick them with blanched almonds fliced. 


Currant Fritters. 


TAKE half a pint of ale that is not bitter, and ſtir 
into it as much flour as will make 1t pretty thick with a 
few currants. Beat it up quick, have the lard boiling, 
and put a large ſpoonful at a time into the pan. 


German Fritters, 


TAKE ſome well taſted criſp apples, pare, quarter, 
and core them; take the core quite out, and cut them 
into round pieces. Put into a ſtew-pan a quarter of a 
pint of French brandy, a table ſpoonful of fine ſugar 
pounded, and a little cinnamon. Put the apples into this 
liquor, and ſet them over a gentle fire, ſtirring them 
often, but not to break them. Set on a ſtew-pan with 
ſome lard, When it boils drain the apples, dip them in 
ſome fine flour, and put them into the pan. Stew ſome 
fugar over the. dich, and ſet it on the fire; lay in the 
fritters, ſtrew a little ſugar over them, and glaze them 


r O 
over with a red-hot ſalamander. 


Almond Hage. 


STEEP a pound of Jordan almonds blanched in a 
int of cream, ten volks of eggs, and four whites. 
Then take out the almonds, and pound them fine in a 
mortar ; mix them again in the cream and eggs, and put 
in ſome ſugar, and grated white bread. - Stir them all 
together, put ſome freſh butter into the pan, and as ſoon 
as it is hot, pour in the batter, ſtirring it in the pan till it 
is 
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is of a good thickneſs. When enough, turn it into a 
diſh, and throw ſugar over it. 


C HAP. XVII. 


T ARTS AND PUFFS, 
WI have already given directions for making puff- 


paſte for tarts, as alſo tue making of Tarts as well 
as Pies, in the commencement of the fifteenth chapter. 
We have, therefore, here to treat only of thoſe of a 
ſmaller and more delicate kind, concerning which the 
following general obſervations are neceſſary. 

If you uſe tin patties to bake it, butter the bottoms, 
and then put on a very thin bit of cruſt, otherwiſe you 
will not be able to take them out; bur it you bake them 
in glaſs or china, you need only uſe an upper cruſt. Put 
ſome fine ſugar at the botrom, then lay in your fruit, 
ſtrew more ſugar at top, cover them, and bake them 1n 
a ſlack oven. Currants and raſberries make an exceed- 
ing good tart, and require little baking. 

Apples and pears intended for tarts muſt be managed 
thus: cut them into quarters, and take out the cores, 
then cut the quarters acroſs, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan, with as much water as will barely cover them, and 
let then ſimmer on a ſlo fire till tlie fruit is tender. Put 
a good piece of lemon- peel into the water with the fruit, 
and then have your patties ready. Lay fine ſugar at 
bottom, then your fruit, and a little ſugar at top. Pour 
over each tart one tea- ſpoonful of lemon juice, and three 
of the liquor they were boiled in; then put on your lid, 
and bake them in a flack oven. Apricot tarts may be 
made in the ſame manner, only that you muſt nor put in 
any lemon juice. 

Preſerved fruit requires very little baking, and that 
which is very, high preterved, ſhould not be baked at all. 
In this caſe, the cruſt ſhould be firſt baked upon a tin the 
ſize of the intended tart ; cut it with a marking- iron, and 
when cold, take it off, and lay it on the fruit. 

VI. ee 8 E C To 
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r 
DIFFERENT KINDS or TARTS. 


il + bi Raſberry Tart. 

ROLL out ſome thin puff-paſte, and lay it in a patty- 
pan; then put in ſome raſberries, and ſtrew over them 
tome very fine ſugar. - Put on the lid, and bake it. 
Then cut it open, and put in half a pint of cream, the 
yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, and a little ſugar. 
Give it another heat in the oven, and it will be fit for ule, 


Dried Almond Tarts. _ 


BLANCH ſome almonds, and beat them very fine in 
a-mortar, with a little white wine and ſome ſugar, ſome 
grated bread, a little nutmeg, ſome cream, and a little 
juice of ſpinach, to give them a green colour, Bake it 
in a gentle oven, and when done, thicken in with candied 
orange, or Citron. 2 8 

Green Almond Tarts. 


_GATHER ſome almonds off the tree before they 
begin to ſhell,. ſcrape off the down, and put them into a 
pan with ſome cold ſpring water. Then put them into a 
{killet with more ſpring water, ſet it on a ſlow fire, and 
let it remain till it juſt ſimmers. Change the water twice, 
and let them remain in the laſt till they begin to be tender. 
Then take them out, and dry them well in a cloth: 
Make a ſyrup with double- refined ſugar, put them into 
it, and let them ſimmer a ſhort time. Do the ſame the 
next day, put them into a ſtone jar, and cover them very 
cloſe, for if the leaſt ait comes to them, they will turn 
black. The yellower they are before they are taken out 
of the water, the greener they will be after they are 
done. Put them into your cruſt, cover them with ſyrup, 
lay on the lid, and bake them in a moderate oven. 

| =p Angelica Tarts, 


PARE and core ſome golden pippins, or nonpareils; 
then the ſtalks of angelica, peel them, and cur them 
| e 
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into ſmall pieces; apples and angelica, of each an equal 
quantity. Boil the apples in juſt water enough to cover 
them, with lemon: peel and fine ſugar. Do them very 
gently till they beco:ve a thin ſyrup, and then ſtrain it 
off. Put it on che fire with the angelica in it, and let it 
boil ten minutes. Make a putt- paſte, lay it at the bot- 
tom of the tin, and then a layer of apples, and a layer 
of anzelica, till it is full. Pour in ſome ſyrup, put on 
the id, and ſend it to a very moderate oven. 


Rhubarb Tarts, 


TAKE the ſtalks of rhubarb that grows in a garden, 
peel them, and cut them into ſmall pieces. Then do it 
in evcry reſpect the fame as a gooſeberry tart. 


Spinach Tarts. 


SCALD ſome ſpinach in boiling water, and then 
drain it quite dry. Chop it, and ſtew i it in ſome butter 
and cream, with a very little ſalt, ſome ſugar, ſome bits 
of citron, and a very little orange flower water, Put it 
into very fine puſt-paſte, and let it be baked in a mode- 


rate oven. 
Petit Patties. 


MAKE a ſhort cruſt, and roll it thick, take a piece 
of veal, and an equal quantity of bacon and beef ſuet. 
Shred them all very fine, ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and a little ſweet-herbs. Put them into a ſtew- pan, 
and keep turning them about, with a few muſhrooms 
chopped imall, 1 eight or ten minutes. Then fill your 
patties, and cover chem with cruſt. © Colour them with 
the yolk of an egg, and bake them. — Theſe make a 
very pretty garniſh, and give a handfome ee, to 
a large dith. Me 

Orange Tarts. | 


GRATE a little of the outſide rind of à Seville 
orange; ſqueeze the juice of it into a diſh, throw the 
peels into water, and change it often for four days. 
Then ſet a ſauce-pan of water on the fire, and when it 
boils put in the oranges ; but mind to change the water 
twice to take our the bitterneſs. When they are tender, 

Ce 2 wipe 
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wipe them well, and beat them in a mortar till they are 
fine. Then take their weight in double- refined ſugar, 
boil it into a ſyrup, and ſcum it very clean. Put in the 
pulp, and boil all together till it is clear. Let it ſtand till 
cold, then put it into the tarts, and ſqueeze in the juice. 
Bake them in a quick oven. 


Chocolate Tarts, © 


RASP a quarter of a pound of chocolate, and a ſtick 
of cinnamon, and add to them ſome freſh Jemon-peel 
grated, a little ſalt, and ſome ſugar. Then take two 
ſpoonsful of fine flour, and the yolks of fix eggs, well 
beaten and mixed with' ſome milk. Put all theſe into a 
ſtewpan, and let them be a little time over the fire. Then 
take it off, put in a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, and let 
| ſtand till it is cold. Beat up enough of the whites of 
eggs to cover it, and put it into puff-paſte. When it is 
baked, ſift ſome ſugar over it, and glaze it with a ſala- 


manger. 
os ERNST 2, 
PUFFS, &c, 


vt Sugar Puffs. 
BEAT vp the whites of ten eggs till they riſe to a 
high froth, and then put them-into a marble mortar, 
with as much double-refined ſvgar as will make it thick. 
Then rub it well round the mortar, put in a few car- 
raway ſeeds, and take a ſheet of wafers, and lay it on as 
broad as a ſix-pence, and as high as you can. Put them 
into a moderately heated oven ſor about a quarter of an 
hour, and they will have a very white and delicate ap- 
pearance, | | 
| yt Lemon Puffs. | 
TAKE a pound of double- refined ſugar, bruiſe it, 
and fift it through a fine ſieve. Put it into a bowl, with 
the juice of two lemons, and mix them together. Then 
beat the white of an egg to a very high froth, put it into 
your bow], beat it half an hour, and then put in three 
eggs. 
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eggs, with two rinds of lemons grated. Mix it well up, 


and throw ſugar on your papers, drop on the puffs in 
ſmall drops, and bake them in a moderately heated oven. 


Almond Puffs. 


TAKE two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, 
and beat them very fine with orange-flower water. Beat 
up the whites of three eggs to a very high froth, and 
then ſtrew in a little ſifted ſugar. Mix your almonds 
with the ſugar and eggs, and then add more ſugar till it 
is as thick as paſte, Lay it in cakes, and bake them in 
a ſlack oven on paper, 


Chocolate Puffs. 


BEAT and fift half a pound of double-refined ſugar, 
ſcrape into it an ounce of chocolate very fine, and mix 
them together. Beat up the white of an egg to a very 
high froth, and ſtrew into it your ſugar and chocolate. 
Keep beating it till it is as thick as paſte, then ſugar your 
paper, drop them on about the ſize of a ſix-pence, and 
bake them in a very ſlow oven. 


Card Puffs. 


PUT a little rennet into two quarts of mill, and 
when it is broken, put it into a coarſe cloth to drain. 
Then rub the curd through a hair fieve, and put to it 
four ounces of butter, ten ounces of bread, half a nut- 
meg, a lemon-peel. grated, and a ſpoonful of vine. 
Sweeten with ſugar to your taſte, rub your cups with 
butter, and put them into the oven for about half an 


hour. 
Wafers, 


TAKE a ſpoonful of orange flower-water, two ſpoons- 
ful of flour, two of ſugar, and the ſame of cream. Beat 
them well together for half an hour; then make your 
wafer tongs hot, and pour a little of your batter in to 
cover your irons. Bake them on a ſtove fire, and as 
they are baking, roll them round a ſtick like a ſpiggot. 
When they are cold they will be very criſp, and are 
proper to be eat either with jellies or tea. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
CHEESECAKES AND CUSTARDS. 


. 
 CHEESECAKES. 


HE ſhorter time any cheeſecakes are made, before 

put into the oven, the better; but more particu- 
larly almond, or lemon cheeſecakes, as ſtanding long 
will make them grow otly, and give them a difagreeable 
appearance. Particular attention muſt likewiſe be paid 
to the heat of the oven, which muſt be moderate; for 
if it is too hot, they will be ſcorched, and conſequently 
their beauty ſpoiled; and, if too flack, they will look 
black and heavy. | Parry nec W 

Common .Cheeſecakes, 


PUT a ſpoonful of rennet into a quart of new milk, 
and ſet it near the fire. When the milk is blood-warm, 
and broken, drain the curd through a coarſe tieve. Now 
and then break the curd gently with your fingers, and 
rub into it a quarter of a pound of butter, the ſame 
quantity of ſugar, a nutmeg, and two Naples biſcuits 
grated ; the yolks of four eggs, and the white of one, 
with an ounce of almonds weil beaten with two ſpoonsful 
of roſe-water, and the fame of fack. Then clean and 
waſh ſix ounces of currants, and put them into the curd. 
Mix all well together, fill your patty pans, and ſend 
them to a moderate oven. | 


Fine Cheeſecakes. 


PUT a pint of cream into a ſaucepan over the fire, 
and when it is warm, add to it five quarts of milk, im- 
mediately taken from the cow. Then put to it ſome 
rennet, give it a ſtir about, and when it is turned, put 
the curd into a linen cloth or bag. Let it drain well 
away from the whey, but do not ſqueeze it too much, — 
Then put it into a mortar, and pound it as fine as butter. 

45 | 263 | Put 
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Put to it half a pound of ſweet-almonds blanched, and 
half a pound of macaroons, both beat exceeding fine, but 
if you have no macaroons, Naples biſcuits will do.— 
Then add the yolks of nine eggs well beaten up, a grated 
nutmeg, two perfumed plums diffolved in roſe, or orange 
flower water, and half a pound of fine ſugar. . Mix all 
well together, then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, 
and ſtir it well in, Then make a puff paſte in this man- 
ner: Take a pound of fine flour, wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound of freſh butter, 
and ſhake a little flour on each coat as you roll it. Then 
proceed to finiſh your buſineſs as before directed, and 
ſend them to the oven, If you diſlike perfumed plumbs, 
you may omit them ; and, for variety, when you make 
them of macaroons, put in as much tincture of ſaffron, 
as will give them a high colour, but no currants. Theſe 
may be called ſaffron cheeſecakes. 


Bread Cheeſecakes. 


SLICE a penny loaf as thin as poſſible, then pour on 
it a pint of boiling cream, and let it ſtand two hours.--- 
Then take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, and a nut- 
meg grated. _ Brat them well together, and mix them 
into the cream: and bread, with half a pound of currants 
well waſhed and dried, and a ſpoonful of white wine or 
brandy, Bake them in patty-pans, or raiſed cruſt, 


Rice Cheefecazes, | 


BOIL four ounces of rice till it is tender, and then put 
it into a fieve to drain. Mix with it four eggs well beaten 
up, half a pound of butter, half a pint of cream, fix 
ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and a glaſs of brandy 
or ratafie water. Beat them all well together, then put 
them into raiſed cruſts, and bake them in a moderate 


Oven. 
Almond Cheeſecakes. 


TAKE four ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, 
and put them into cold water ; then beat them in a mar- 
ble mortar, or wooden bowl, with ſome roſe-water.— 
Put to it four ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of four B83 
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beat fine. Work it in the mortar, or bowl, till it be- 
comes white and frothy, and then make a rich puff-paſte 
as follows: Take half a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, rub a little of the butter into the flour, 
mix it {tiff with a little cold water, and then roll your 
paſte ſtraight out. Strew on a little flour, and lay over 
it, in thin bits, one third of your butter; throw a little 
more flour over the butter, and do the like three diffe- 
rent times. Then put the paſte into your tins, fill them, 
grate ſugar over them, and bake them 1n a gentle oven. 


Or you may make Almond Cheefecakes thus: 


TAKE four ounces of almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them with a little orange flower water; add the yolks of 
eight eggs, the rind of a large lemon grated, half a 
pound of melted butter, and ſugar to your taſte ; lay a 
thin pufF-paſte at the bottom of your tins, and little ſlips 
acroſs. Add about half a dozen bitter almonds. 


Lemon Cheefecakes. 
BOIL the peelings of two large lemons till they are 


tender; then pound them well in a mortar, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf ſugar, the yolks of {ix eggs, half a 
pound of freſh butter, and a little curd beat fine. Pound 
and mix all together, lay a puff-paſte in your patty-pans, 
fill them half full and bake them. 
Orange cheeſecakes muſt be done the tame way; but 
you mult boil the peel in two or three waters to deprive it 
of 1ts bitter taſte. 


Citron Cheeſecakes. 


BEAT the yolks of four eggs, and mix them with a 
quart of boiled cream. When it is cold, fer it on the 
fire, and let it boil till it curds. Blanch ſome almonds, 
beat them with orange flower water, and put them into 
cream, with a few Naples biſcuits, and green citron 
ſhred fine. Swecten it to your taſte, and bake them in 
Cups. 


SECT. 
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IN making of cuſtards, the greateſt care muſt be 
taken that your pan be well tinted; and always remem- 
ber to put a ſpoonful of water into it, to prevent your 
ingredients ſticking to the bottom. | 

| Plain Cuſtards. 

PUT a quart of good cream over a flow fire, with 
little cinnamon, and four ounces of ſugar. When it has 
boiled, take it off the fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, 
and put to them a ſpoonful of orange flower-water, to 
prevent the cream from cracking. Stir them in, by de- 

rees as your cream cools, put the pan over a very flow 

fre, ſtir it carefully one way till it is almoſt boiling, and 
then pour It Tao cups... IT 
Or. you may make them in this Manner: 

TAKE a quart of new milk, ſweeten to your taſte, 
beat up well the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of 
four. Stir them into the milk, and bake it in china 
baſons. Or put them into a deep china diſh, and pour 


boiling water round them, till the water is better than 


half way up their ſides ; but take care the water does not 
boil too faſt, leſt it ſhould get into your cups, and ſpoil 


your cuſtards, 
| Baked Cuſtard. 


BOIL a pint of cream with ſome mace, and cinna- 
mon, and when it is cold, take four yolks and two whites 
of eggs, a little roſe and orange flower water and ſack, 
and nutmeg and ſugar to your palate, Mix them well 
together, and bake it in cups. | 


Rice Cuſtards. 


PUT a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg into 
a quart of cream; boil it, then ſtrain it, and add to it 
{ome whole rice boiled, and a little brandy. Sweeten it 
to your palate, ſtir it over the fire till it thickens, and 
VI. D d ſerve 
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ſerve it up in cups, or a diſh. It may be uſed either hot 


or cold. | 
Almond Cuſtards. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanch and 
beat them very fine, and then put them into a pint of 
cream, with two ſpoonsful of roſe-water. Sweeten it to 
your palate, beat up the yolks of four eggs very fine, and 
put it in. Stir all together one way over the fire till it is 
thick, and then pour it into cups. 


Lemon Cuſtards. 


TAKE half a pound of double-refined ſugar, the 
Juice of two lemons, the rind of one pared very thin, the 
inner- rind of one boiled tender and rubbed through a 
ſieve, and a pint of white wine. Let them boil for ſome 
time, then take out the peel and a little of the liquor, 
and ſet it to cool. Pour the reſt into the diſh you intend 
for it, beat four yolks and two whites of eggs, and mix 


them with your cool liquor. Strain them into your diſh, 


ſtir them well up together; and ſet them on a ſlow fire in 
boiling water. When it is enough, grate the rind of a 
lemon on the top, and brown it over with a hot ſalaman- 
der. This may be eaten either hot or cold. 


Orange Cuſtards. 


BOIL very tender the rind of half a Seville orange, 
and then beat it in a mortar till it is very fine. Put to it 


a ſpoonful of the beſt brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, 
four ounces of loaf ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs. 


Beat them all well together for ten minutes, and then 
pour in by degrees a point of boiling cream. Keep beat- 
ing them till they are cold, then put them in cuſtard 
cups, and ſet them in a diſh of hot water. Let them 
ſtand till they are ſet, then take them out, and ſtick 
preſerved orange on the top. Theſe, like the former, 


may be ſcrved up either hot or cold. 


: Beeſt Cuſtard. . 

SET a pint of beeſt over the fire, with a little cin- 
namon, and three bay-leaves, and let it be boiling hot. 
Then take it off, and have ready mixed a 9 of 

2 | Our; 
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flour, and the ſame of thick cream. Pour the hot beeſt 


upon it by degrees, mix it well together, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte. You may bake it either in cruſts or cups. 


— 2 ——— — 


CHAP. XIX. 
CAKES, BISCUITS, Ge. 


NE very material matter to be attended to in mak- 

ing theſe articles is, that all your ingredients are 
ready at the time you are going to make them, and that 
you do not leave them till your buſineſs is done; but be 
particularly obſervant with reſpect to the eggs when 
beaten up, which, if lef: at any time, muſt be again beaten, 
and by that means your cake will not be fo light as it 
otherwiſe would and ought to be. If you uſe butter to 
your cakes, be careful in beating it to a fine cream before 
you mix the ſugar with it. Cakes made with rice, ſeeds, 
or plumbs, are beſt baked with wooden garths, as thereby 
the hear will penetrate into the middle, which will not be 
the caſe if baked in pots or tins. The hear of the oven 
muſt be proportioned to the ſize of the cake. 


A good Common Cake, 


TAKE fix ounces of grovad rice, and the ſame quan- 
tity of flour, the yolks and whites of nine eggs, half a 
pound of lump-ſugar, pounded and ſifted, and half an 
ounce of carraway-fceds. © Mix theſe well together, and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. 


A rich Seed Cake. 


TAKE a pound of flour well dried, a pound of but- 
ter, a pound of loaf-ſugar, beat and ſifted, eight eggs, 
two ounces of carraway-ſeeds, one nutmeg grated, and 
its weight in cinnamon. Firſt beat your butter to a 
cream, then put in your ſugar; beat the whites of your 
eggs by themſelves, and mix them with your butter and 
ſugar, and then beat up the yolks and mix with the whites, 
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Beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeed, a little before you 
ſend it away. Bake it two hours in a quick oven, 
4 Pound Cake. 


BEAT a pound of butter in an earthen pan till it is 
like a fine thick cream; then beat up the yolks of twelve 
eggs with half the whites, and mix them with the butter, 
with a pound of ſugar, and a'few carraways. Work the 
whole well together, either with your hand or a wooden 
ſpoon. Put it into a buttered pan, and bake it for one 


Plumb Cake. 


TO a pound and a half of fine flour well dried, put 
the ſame quantity of butter, three quarters of a pound of 
currants, waſhed and well picked; ſtone and ſlice half a 
pound of raiſins ; take eighteen ounces of ſugar beat and 
ſifred, and fourteen. eggs, leaving out. half the whites. 
Shred the peel of a large lemon very fine, three ounces of 
candied orange, the ſame of lemon, a tea-ſpoonful of 
beaten mace, haifa-nutmeg grated, a tea-cupful of brandy 
or white wine, and four ſpoonsſul of orange flower water. 
Firſt work the butter with your hand to a cream, then 
beat your ſugar well in, whiſk. your eggs for half an hour, 
then mix them with your ſugar and butter, and put in 
your flour and ſpices. The whole will te an hour and 
a half beating. When your oven is ready, mix in 
lightly your brandy, fruit, and ſweet-meats, then put it 
into your hoop, and bake it two hours and a half. 


| Cream Cakes, 
BEAT the whites of nine eggs to a ſtiff froth, ſtir it 


a gently with a ſpoon left the froth ſhould fall, and to every 


white of an egg grate the rinds of two lemons. Shake 
in gently a ſpoontal of double- refined ſugar ſifted fine, 
lay a wet ſheet of paper on a tin, and with a ſpoon 
drop the froth -in little lumps on it, at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other. Sift a good quantity of ſugar over 
them, ſet them in the oven after the bread is out, and 
cloſe up the mouth of it, which will occaſion the froth 


to riſe, - As foon as they are coloured they will be 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficientiy baked ; then take them out, and put to 
bottoms together ; lay them on a ſieve, and ſet them to 


dry in a cool oven, | 
| Bride Cake. 


TAKE four pounds of fine flour well dried, four 
pounds of freſh butter, and two pounds of loaf ſugar- 
Pound and fift fine a quarter of. an ounce of mace, the 
fame of nutmeg, and to every pound of flour put eight 

s well beat up. Walſh four pounds of currants, pick. 
— well, and dry them before the fire. Blanch a pound 


of ſweet almonds, and cut them length-ways very thin; 


take a pound of citron, a pound of candied orange, the 
ſame of candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy. 
Firſt work the butter to a cream with your hand, then 
beat in your ſugar a quarter of an hour, and work up 
the whites of your eggs to a very ſtrong froth, Mix 
them with your ſugar and butter, beat your yolks half an 
hour at leaft, and mix them with the other ingredients. 
Then put in your flour, mace and nutmeg, and keep 
beating it well till the oven is ready. Put in your brandy, 
and beat lightly in your currants and almonds. Tie three 
ſheers of paper round the bottom of your hoop,” to keep 


it from running out, and rub it well with butter. Then 


put in your cake, and place your {weet-meats in three 
layers, with ſome cake between every layer, As ſoon as 
it is riſen and coloured, cover it with paper, and fend it to 
a moderate oven. Three hours will bake it. 


Rice Cakes, | 


BEAT the yolks of fifteen eggs for near half an hour 
with a whiſk ; then put to them ten ounces of loaf- ſugar 
ſiſted fine, and mix them well together. Then put in 
half a pound of ground rice, a little orange-water or 
brandy, and the rinds of two lemons grated. Then put 
In the-whites of ſeven eggs well beaten, and ſtir the whole 
together for a quarter of an hour. Put them in a hoop, 


and ſet it in a quick oven for half an hour, and it will be 


properly done, 5 
G:ngerbread Cakes, 


TAKE three pounds of flour, a pound of ſugar, the 


lame quantity of butter rolled in very fine, two ounces of . 


beaten 
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beaten ginger, and a large nutmeg grated. Then take 
a pound of treacle, a quarter of a pint of cream, and 
make them warm together. Work up the bread tiff, 
roll it out, and make it up into thin cakes. Cut them 
out with a tea-cup or ſmall glaſs, or roll them round like 
nuts, and bake them in a ſlack oven on tin plates, 


Bath Cakes. 


TAKE a pound of butter, and rub it into an equal 
weight of flour, with a ſpoonful of good barm. Warm 
ſome cream, and make it into a light paſte, Set it to the 
fire to riſe, and when you make them up, take four 
ounces of carraway comfits, work part of them in, and 
ſtrew the reſt on the top. Make them into round cakes, 
about the ſize of a French roll. Bake them on ſheet 
tins, and they will eat well hot either at breakfaſt or tea in 


the afternoon. 
| Shrewſbury Cakes. 


BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine cream, and 
put in the ſame weight of flour, one egg, ſix ounces of 
beaten and ſiſted loaf ſugar, and half an ounce of carra- 
way ſeeds. Mix them with a paſte, roll them thin, and 
cut them round with a ſmall glaſs, or little tins; prick 
them, lay chem on ſheets of tin; and bake them in a flow 
oven. 
Portugal Cakes. 


MIX into a pound of fine flour a pound of loaf-ſugar 
beat and ſifted, and rub it into a pound of pure ſweet 
butter till it is thick like grated white bread ; then put to 
it two ſpoonsful of roſe-water, two of ſack, and ten eggs; 
and then work them well with a whiſk, and put in eight 
ounces of currants. Butter the tin pans, fill them but 
half full, and bake them. If made without currants, 
they will keep half a year. 


Saffron Cakes. 
TAKE a quartern of fine flour, a pound and a half 


of butter, three ounces of carraway ſeeds, ſix eggs 
well beaten, a quarter of an ounce of cloves and mace 


fine beaten together, a little cinnamon pounded, a 
pound 
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pound of ſugar, a little roſe - water and ſaffron, a pint 
and a half of yeaſt, and a quart of milk. Mix all toge- 
ther lightly in the following manner : firſt boil your milk 
and butter, then ſkim off the butter, and mix ic with your 
flour, and a little of the milk. Stir the yeaſt into the 
reſt, and ſtrain it. Mix it with the flour, put in your 
ſeeds and ſpice, roſe-water, tincture of ſaffron, ſugar, 
and eggs, Beat it all well up, and bake it in a hoop or 
pan well buttered. Send it to a quick oven, and an hour 
and a half will do it. 


Pruſſian Cakes, 


TAKE halfa pound of dried flour, a pound'of beaten 
and ſifted ſugar, the yolks and whites of ſeven eggs beaten 
ſeparately, the juice of a lemon, the peels of two finely 
grated, and half a pound of almonds beat fine with roſe- 
water. When you have beat the whites of the eggs to a 
froth, put in the yolks, and every thing elſe, except the 
flour, and beat them well together. Shake in the flour 
juſt before you ſet it in the oven, and be particularly 
careful to beat the whites and yolks ſeparately, otherwiſe 
your cake will be heavy, and very unpleaſant. 


Queen Cakes. 


TAKE a pound of ſugar, and beat and ſiſt it; a 
pound of well dried flour, a pound. of butter, eight eggs, 
and half a pound of currants waſhed and picked; grate 
a nutmeg, and the ſame quantity of mace and cinnamon. 
Work your butter to a cream, and put in your ſugar; 
beat the whites of your eggs near half an hour, and mix 
them wich your ſugar and butter, Then beat your yolks 
near half an hour, and put them to your butter. Beat 
the whole well together, and when it is ready for the 
oven, put in your flour, ſpices, and currants. Sift a 
little ſugar over them, and bake them in Tins. 


Almond Cakes. 

TAKE two ounces of bitter, and one pound of ſweet 
almonds, blanched and beat, wich a little roſe or orange 
flower water, and the white of one egg ; half a pound of 
lifted loaf ſugar, eight yolks and three whites of eggs, 
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the juice of half a lemon and the rind grated. Mix the 
whole weil together, and either bake it in one large pan, 
of ſeveral ſmall ones. ; | 
TH Little Plumb Cakes. | 

* TAKE, half a pound of ſugar finely powdered, two 
pounds of flour well dried, four yolks and two whites of 
eggs, half a pound of butter wafhed wlth roſe-witer, 
ſhe ſpoonsful of cream warmed, and a pound and a half 
of currants unwaſhed, but picked and rubbed very clean 
in a cloth. Mix all well together, then make them up 
into cakes, bake them in a hot oven, and let them ſtand 
half an hour till they are coloured on both ſides. Then 
take down the oven lid, and let them ſtand to ſoak. You 
muſt rub the butter well into the flour, then the eggs and 
cream, and then the currane. 

& 533 72329 VRataſia Cakes, | 
FIRST blanch, and then beat half a pound of ſweet 
almonds, and the ſame quantity of bitter almonds, in 
fine orange, roſe, or ratafia water, to keep the almonds 
from. ailing, - Fake a pound of fine ſugar pounded and 
ſifted, and mix it wich your almonds. Have ready the 
Whites of four eggs well beaten, and mix them lightly 
with the almonds and ſugar. Put it into a preſerving- 
Part, and ſet over a moderate fire. Kee ſtirring it one 
way untill it is pretty hot, and when a little cool, form 
if in mall rolls, and cut it into thin cakes. - Dip your 
hands in flour, and ſhake them on them; give each a 
light tap with your finger, and put them on ſugar papers. 
Sift a little ſugar on them before you put them into the 
oven, which muſt be quite ſlack. 
„ 15. vcds Cates. | 
TAKE a pound of ripe apricots, ſcald and peel them, 
and, as ſoon as you find the ſkin will come off, take out 
the ſtones; Beat the fruit in mortar to a pulp; then 
boil half a pound of double-refined ſugar, with a ſpoon- 
ful of water, ſkim it well, and put to it the pulp of your 
_#ptrcots.. Let it ſimmer a quarter of an hour over a'flow 
fire, and keep ſtirring it all the time. Then pour it into 
thallow flat glaſſes, turn them out upon glaſs plates, Len 
— "IN C em 
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them into a ſtove, and turn them once a day till they 
are dry. ' 
Orange Cakes, 

QUARTER what quantity you pleaſe of Seville 
oranges that have very good rinds, and boil them in two 
or three waters until they are tender, and the bitterneſs 
gone off, Skim them, and then lay them on a clean 
napkin to dry. Take all the ſkins and ſeeds out of the 
pulp, with a knife, ſhred the peels fine, put them to the 
pulp, weigh them, and put rather more than their weight 
of fine ſugar into a pan, with juſt as much water as will 
diſſolve it. Boil it till it becomes a perfe& ſugar, and 
then, by degrees, put in your orange-peels and pulp. 
Stir them well before you ſet them on the fire; boil it 
very gently till it looks clear and thick, and then put 
them into flat-botromed glaſſes. Set them in a ſtove, 
and keep them in a conſtant and moderate heat ; and 
when they are candied on the top, turn them out upon 
glaſſes, | | 

Lemon Cakes, 


TAKE the whites of ten eggs, put to them three 
ſpoonsful of roſe or orange-flower water, and beat them 
an hour with a whiſk. Then put in a pound of beaten 
and ſifted ſugar, and grate into it the rind of a lemon. 
When it is well mixed put in the juice of half a lemon, 
and the yolks of ten eggs beat ſmooth. Juſt before you 
put it into the oven, ſtir in three quarters of a pound- of 


flour, butter your pan, put it into a moderate oven, and 


an hour will bake it. 
Currant Cakes. 


DRY well before a fire a pound and a half of fine 
four, take a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf 
ſugar well beaten and ſifted, four yolks of eggs, four 
ſpoonsful of roſe-water, the fame of ſack, a little mace, 
and a nutmeg grated. Beat the eggs well, and put 
them to the roſe water and ſack. Then put to it the 
ſugar and butter. Work them all together, and then 
ſtrew in the currants and flour, having taken care to have 
them ready warmed for mixing. You may make fix or 
VI, Ee | cight 
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eight cakes of them; but mind to bake them of a fine 
brown, and pretty criſp. 


Whigs. 


PUT half a pint of warm milk to three quarters of a 
pound of fine flour, and mix in it two or three ſpoonful 
of light barm. Cover it up, and ſet it before the fire an 
hour, in order to make it riſe, ' Work into the paſte 
four ounces of ſugar, and the ſame quantity of butter. 
Make it into cakes, or whigs, with as little flour as poſ- 
ſible, and a few ſceds, and bake them in a quick oven. 
5 | Common Biſcuits. 

BEAT eight eggs well up together, and mix with 
them a pound of fifted ſugar with the rind of a lemon 
grated. Whiſk it about till it looks light, and then put 
in a pound of flour, with a. little roſe-water. Sugar them 
over, and bake them in tins, or on papers. 

BIS Sponge Biſcuits. 

BEAT the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour; then 
put in a pound and a half of ſugar beat and ſifted, and 
whiſk it till you ſee it riſe in bubbles. Then beat the 
whites to a ſtrong froth, and whiſk them well with your 
ſugar and yolks. Work in fourteen ounces of flour, 
with the rinds of two lemons grated. Bake them in tin 
moulds: buttered, and in a quick oven. They will take 
abour half an hour baking; but before you put them into 
the oven, remember to ſitt pounded ſugar over them. 


Spaniſh Biſcuits, 

TAKE the yolk of eight eggs, beat them half an 
hour, and then put to them eight ſpoonsful of ſifted ſugar. 
Then beat the whites to a ſtrong froth, and work them 
well with the yolks and ſugar, - Put in four ſpoonsful ot 
flour, and a little lemon-peel cut fine. Mix all well to- 
-gether, and baxe them on paper. 

1 Drop Biſcuits. | 

BEAT up:the. whites of fix eggs, and the yolks of ten, 

win a-ipoontul of roſe-water, and then put in ten ounces 


-of beaten and ſiſted loat-fugar. Whitk them well ” 
+ beg h 
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half an hour, and then add an ounce of carraway- ſeeds 
cruſhed a little, and fix ounces of fine flour. Mix the; 
whole well together, drop them on Jones, and bake 
them in a moderately heated oven. 
' Lemon Biſcuits. | | 

TAKE the yolks of ten eggs and the whites of five! 
and beat them well together, with four ſpoonsful"'of: 
orange flower water, till they froth up. Then put iin a! 
pound of loaf-ſugar ſifted, beat in one way fot half. a 
hour or more, put in half a pound of flour, with re 
raſpings of two lemons, and the pulp of n ſmall one.— 
Butter your tin, and bake it in a quick 6ver3* but do not 
ſtop up the mouth at firſt, ſor fear it chould ſeoreli. 
Duſt it with ſugar before you put it Wen oven, ob u 


0; 1 15 
Maca robns. 


BLANC H and heart fine a pound of ſweet almonds, 
and put to them a pound of ſugar and a little roſe-water, 


to keep them from oiling. Then beat the whites of 


ſeven eggs to a froth, pur chem in, and work the whole 
well together. Drop them on wafer- paper, grate ſugar 
over them, and put chem into the oven. 

Green Caps. , 

HAVING gathered as many codlings as you want, 
juſt before they are ripe, green them in the ſame. maririer 
as for preſerving. Then rub them over with a little oiled 
butter, grate double-refined 'ſugar over them, and fer 
them in the oven till they look bright, and ſparkie lt 
froſt. Then take them out, and put them into a china 
diſh.--- Make a very fine cuſtard, and pour it round them. 
Stick ſingle flowers in every apple, and lerve them up. 


. - Black Caps. 


T Ah out the cores, and cut into halves twelve 
large apples. Place them on a tin- patty- pan as cloſe as 
they can lie, wich the flat fide downwards. Squeeze a 
lemon into two ſpoonsful of orange-flower-water,, and 


pour it over them. Shred ſome lemon-peel fine, and 


throw over them, and grate fing ſugar over all. Set 
them in a quick oyen, and half an hour will do them. 
E e 2 4 When 
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When you ſend them to table, ſtrew fine ſugar all over 


the diſh. a. 
| Snow Bulls. 

PARE and take out the cores of five large baking 
apples, and fill the holes with orange or quince marma- 
lade. Then make ſome good hot paſte, roll your apples 
in it, and make your cruſt of an equal thiekneſs. Put 
them in a tin dripping-pan, bake them in a moderate 
oven, and when you take them put, make icing for them, 
directions for which, you will find at the cloſe. of the ſc- 
cond ſeftion in the next chapter. Let your-icing be 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and ſet them at a good 
diftance from the fire till they are hardened ; but rake care 
you do not let them drown, Put one in the middle of 4 
diſh, and the others round it. 


450 | —— e 5 
HAP. Xx. 
THE ART OF CONFECTIONARY. 
75 SECT. 1. | 
TRE METHOD OF PREPARING SUGARS AND 
el COLOURS, 


T. firſt proceſs in the art of confectionary is that 
1 of clarifying fugars, which requires great care and 
attention, and muſt be done according to the following 

direction: ä 
Break the white of an egg into your preſerving- pan, 
ut to it four quarts of water, and beat it up to a Toth 
with a whiſk, * Then put in twelve pounds of ſugar, mix 
all together, and ſet it over the fire. When it boik put 
in a little cold water, and in this manner proceed as many 
times as may be neceſſary till the ſcum appears thick on 
the top. Then remove it from the fire, and when it 1s 
fettled take off the ſcum, and paſs it through a ſtraining- 
bag. If the ſugar ſhould not appear very fine, give it 
wy another 
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another boil before you ſtrain it. This is the firſt opera- 
tion, having done which you may proceed to clarity your 
ſugar to either of the following degrees: 

1. Smooth or Candy Sugar. After having gone through 
the firſt proceſs, as before directed, put what quantity 
you may have occaſion for over the fire, and. let it boil 
till it is ſmooth, This you may know by dipping your 
ſkimmer into the ſugar, and then touching it berween 
your fore-finger and thumb, and immediately on opening 
them, you will obſerve a ſmall thread drawn between, 13 
which will immediately break, and remain on a drop on 4 


— 
— 


your thumb, which will be a ſign of its being in ſome de- 16 
gree of ſmoothneſs. Then give it another bailing, and HR 
it will draw into a larger ſtring, when it will have ac- 1 5 
' quired the firſt degree, from,whence we proceed to May's 
2. Bloom Sugar, In this degree of refining ſugar, you 7 
muſt boil it longer than in the former. proceſs, and then {8 
dip your ſkimmer in, ſhaking off what ſugar you can into 1 


the pan: then blow with your month ſtrongly through 
the holes, and if certain hladders, or bubbles, go 
through, it will be a proof that it has acquired the ſecond 
degree. 5 
3. Feathered Sugar. To prove this degree, dip 
the ſkimmer into the ſugar when it has boiled longer 
than in the former degrees. When you have fo done, 
firſt ſhake it over the pan, then give it a ſaddEn flirt be- 
hind you, and if it is enough, the ſugar will fly off like 
feathers. N 2 
4. Cractled Sugar. Boil your ſugar longer than in 
the preceding degree; then dip a ſtick into it, and im- 
mediately put it into a pan of cold water, which you 
mult have by you for that purpoſe. Dra off the ſugar 
that hangs to the ſtick 1ato the water, and if it becomes 
hard, and ſnaps, it has acquired the proper degree ; but, 1 
if otherwiſe, you muſt boi] it again till it anſwers that Wit is 
trial. Be particularly careful that the water you uſe for i 
this purpoſe is. perfectly cold, otherwiſe you will be 
greatly deceived. 5 | 10 
5. Carmel Sugars.— To obtain the laſt degree, your 1 
ſugar muſt boil longer than in either of the former ope- 11 
| rations. 1 | | 
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rations. You muſt prove it by dipping a ſtick, firſt into 
the ſugar, and then into cold water; but this you-muſt 
obſerve, that when it comes to the er height, it will, 
the moment it touches the water, ſoap like glaſs, which is 
the higheſt and laſt degree of refining ſugar. When you 
boil this tale cart. that your, fire is nat too fierce, leſt it 
ſhould, bg flaming up the ſides of the gan, cauſe the ſugar 
to burn, diſcolour it, and thereby. deſtroy ali your labour. 
Having thus: deſcribed the various degrres of re- 


fining ſugar, we ſhall now point out the method of pre- 


paring thoſe colours with which they maybe tinged, ac- 
cording to the fancy, and the ditferent pon n ln which 
_y are to be uled.' | ., 
Red C # . 


TO make this colour, . boil'an ounce of we in 
half a pint of water, for about five minutes; then add 
half an ounce of cream of“ tartar, and half an ounce. of 
pounded allum, and boil the whole on a ſlow fire 1 
as long again. In order to know if ir is done, dip a pe 
into it, write on white paper, and if it ſhews the oo 
clear, it is ſufficient. *' Then take it off the fire, add two 
ounces of ſugar, and let it ſettle. Pour it clear off, and 
we it in a bottle well ſtopped for uſe. 

| Blue Colour. 

THIS colour is only for preſent uſe, and muſt be 
made thus: Put a little warm water in a plate, and rub 
an indigo ſtone in it till the colour is come to the tint you 
would have it. The more you rub it, the higher the 


colour will be. 


Zellow Colour. 


THIS is done by pouring a little water into a plate, 
and rubbing it with a bit of gumboge. It may alſo be 
done with yellow lilly thus : Take the heart of the flower, 
infuſe the colour with milk-warm water, and preſerve i it in 
a bottle well erer 

_ Green Colour. 

TRIM the leaves of ſome ſpinach, boil them about 
half a minute in a little water, then {train it clear off, and 
it will be fit for utc. 

Any 
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Any alteration may be made in theſe colours, by mix- 
ing to what ſhade you think proper; but, on theſe oc- 
caſions, taſte and fancy muſt be your guide. 

Devices in Sugar. 

STEEP gum-tragacanth in roſe- water, and with fome 
double- re fined ſugar make it into a paſte. Colour it 
to your fancy, and make up your device in ſuch ſorms 
as you may think proper. You may have moulds made 
in various ſhapes for this purpoſe ; and your devices will 
be pretty ornaments placed on the top of iced cakes. 


Sugar of Roſes in various Figures. 
CHIP off the white part of ſome roſe-buds, and dry 
them in the ſun. Pound an ounce of them very fine; 
then take a pound of loaf-ſugar, wet it in ſome roſe- 
water, and boil it to a candy height; then put in your 
powder of roſes, and the juice of a lemon. Mix all well 
together, then put it on a pie-plate, and cut it into lo- 
zenges, or make it into any kind of ſhapes or figures 
your fancy may draw. If you want to uſe them as orna- 
ments for a deſert, you may gild or colour them to your 
talte, 


SEE N 6 
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Orange Cream. 


PARK off the rind of a Seville orange very fine, and 
then {queeze. out the juice of four oranges. Put them 
into a ltew-pan, with a pint of water, and eight ounces of 
ſugar ; mix with them the whites of five eggs well beat, 
and fer the whole over the fire. Stir it one way till it be- 
comes thick and white, then ſtrain it through a gauze, 
and keep ſtirring it till it is cold. Then beat the yolks of 
live eggs very line, and put into your pan with ſome 
cream and the other articles. Str it over a ſlow fire till 
IT is ready to boil, then pour it into a baſon, and having 
ſticred it till it is quite cold. put it into your glaſſes. 

Lemon 
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Lemon Cream. 

CUT off the rinds of two lemons as thin as you can, 
then ſqueeze. out the juice of three, and add to them a 
pint of fpring water. Mix with them the whites of fix 
eggs beat very fine, ſweeten it to your taſte, and keep 
ſtirring it till it thickens, but be careful it does not boil. 
Strain it through a cloth, then mix with it the yolks of 
fix eggs well beat up, and put it over the fire to thicken, 
Then pour it into a bowl, and when it is thoroughly 
cold, put it into your glaſſes. 


Tartſhorn Cream. 1 5 

TAKE four ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, boil 
It 1a three pints of water till it 1s reduced to half a pint, 
and then run it through a jelly-bag. Put to it a pint of 
cream, and four ounces of fine ſugar, and let it juſt boil 
up. Put it into jelly-glaſſes, let it ſtand till it is cold, 
and then, by dipping your glaſſes into ſcalding water, it 
will ſlip out whole. Then ſtick them all over with ſlices 
of almond cut lengthways. It is generally eaten with 
white-wine and ſugar. | | 

| | Burnt Cream. 


BOIL a pint of cream with ſugar, and a little lemon- 
peel ſhred fine; and then beat up the yolks of ſix, and 
the whites of four eggs ſeparately. When your cream 
has got cool, put in your eggs, with a ſpoonful of orange- 
flower- water, and one of fine flour. Set it over the fire, 
keep ſtirring it till it is thick, and then pour it into a diſh, 
When it is cold, ſift a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar 
all over it, and hold a hot falamander over it, till it is of 
a ice ligut brown colour. 


Blanched Cream. 

TAK a quart of very thick cream, and mix with it 
ſome fine ſugar and orange-flower- water. Boil it, and 
beat up the whites of twenty eggs with a little cold cream; 
ſtrain it, and when the cream 1s upon the boil, pour in 
the eggs, and keep ſtirring it till it comes to a thick curd: 
Then take it up, and ſtrain it again through a hair ſieve ; 
beat it well with a ſpoon till it is cold, and then put it 
into a diſh. — 

| 3:4 Wiupt 
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| Whipt Cream. 

TAKE the whites of eight eggs, a quart of thick 
cream, and half a pint of ſack. Mix them together, 
and ſweeten to your taſte with double-refined ſugar. You. 
may perfume it, if you pleaſe, with a little muſk or am- 
bergris tied in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the cream, 
Whip it up with a whiſk, and ſome lemon-peel tied in 
the middle of the whiſk. Take the froth with a ſpoon, 
and lay it in your glaſſes or baſons. This put over fine 


tarts has a pretty appearance, 


Spaniſh Cakes, 


TAKE three ſpoonsful of flour of rice ſifted very fine, 
the yolks of three eggs, three ſpoonsful of water, and two 
of orange -flower-water. Then put to them one pint of 
cream, and ſet it upon a good fire; keep ſtirring it till it 
is of a proper thickneſs, and then pour itiato cups. 


Steeple Cream, 


TAKE five ounces of hartſhorn, and two ounces of 
ivory, and put them into a ſtone bottle; fill it up with 
fair water to the neck; put in a ſmall quantity of gum- 
arabic and gum-dragon ; then tie up the bottle very cloſe, 
and ſet it into a pot of water, with hay at the bottom. 
When it has ſtood fix hours, take it out, and let it ſtand 
an hour before you open it; then ſtrain it, and it will be a 
ſtrong jelly. Take a pound of blanched almonds, beat 
them very fine, mix it with a pint of thick cream, and let 
it ſtand a little; then ſtrain it out, and mix it with a 
pound of jelly; ſet it over the fire till it is ſcalding hot, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined ſugar. 
Then take it off, put in a little amber, and pour it into 
[mall high gallipots. When it is cold, turn them, and 
lay cold cream about them in heaps. Be careful it does 
not boil when you put in the cream. 


Barley Cream. 
TAKE a fmall quantity of pearl-barley, boil it in 


milk and water till it is tender, and then ſtrain off the 


liquor. Put your barley into a quart of cream, and ler it 
No. VI. Ff boil 
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boil a little. Take the whites of five eggs, and the 


yoke of one, and beat them up with a ſpoonful of fine 


flour, and two ſpoonsful of orange flower- water. Then 
take the cream off the fire, mix in the eggs by degrees, 
and ſet it over the fire again to thicken. Sweeten it to 
your taſte, and pour it into baſons for uſe, 


Piſtachio Cream. 


TAKE out the kernels of half a pound of piſtachio 
nuts, and beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful of bran- 
dy. Put them into a pan with a pint of good cream, 
and the yolks of two eggs beat fine. Stir it gently over 
the fire till it grows thick, and then put it into a china 
ſoup- plate. When it is cold, ſtick it all over with ſmall 
pieces of the nuts, and ſend it to table. 


Tea Cream. 


BOIL a rage of an ounce of fine hyſon tea with half 
a pint of milk; then ſtrain it, and put in half a pint of 
cream, and two ſpoonsful of rennet. Set it over ſome hot 
embers in the diſn you intend to ſend to table, and 
cover it with a tin plate. When it is thick it will be done, 
and fit to ſerve up. Coffee-cream is made in the ſame 


manner. 


Chocolate Cream, 
TAKE a quarter of a pound of the beſt chocolate, and 


having ſcraped it fine, put to it as muck water as will 


diſſolyve it Then bear it half an hour in a mortar, and 
put in as much fine ſugar as will ſweeten it, and a pint 
and a half of cream. Mill it, and as the froth riſes, lay 


it on a ſieve. Put the remainder of your cream in poſſet- 


glaſſes, and lay the frothed cream upon them, 


Pompadour Cream, 


BEAT the whites of five eggs to a ſtrong ſroth, then 
put them into a pan, with two ſpoonsful oforange-flower- 
water, and two ounces of ſugar. Stir it gently for three 
or four minutes, then put it into your difh, and pour 
melted butter over it. This muſt be ſerved up hot, and 
makes a pretty corner diſh for a ſecond courſe at dinner. 


Rataſia 


* 
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Ratafia Cream. 


TAKE fix large laurel leaves, and boil them in a quart 
of thick milk with a little ratafia, and when it has boiled 
throw away the leaves. Beat the yolks of four eggs with 
a little cold cream, and ſweeten it with ſugar to your 
taſte. Then thicken the cream with your eggs, and-ſet 
it over the fire again, but do not let it boil, Keep ſtir- 
ring it all the time one way, and then pour it into china 
diſhes. This muſt be ſerved up cold. 


b Ice Cream. 


TAKE twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and ſcald 
them, and beat them fine in a marble mortar. Put to 
them fix ounces of double-refined ſugar, and a pint of 
ſcalding cream, and work it through a hair ſieve. Put it 
into a tin that has a cloſe cover, and ſet it in a tub of ice 
broken ſmall, and a large quantity of falt put among it. 
When you ſee your cream grows thick round the edges of 
your tin, ſtir it, and ſet it in again till it grows quite thick. 
When it is frozen up, take it out, of the tin, and put it 
into the mould you intend it to be turned out of. Then 
put on the lid, and have ready another tub, with ſalt and 
ice in it as before. Put your mould in the middle, and 
lay your ice under and over it. Let it ſtand four or five 
hours, and dip your tin in warm water when you turn it 
out; but if it is ſummer, remember not to turn it out till 
the moment you want it. If you have not apricots, any 
other fruit will anſwer the purpoſe. 


Raſberry Cream. | 


RUB a quart of raſberries, or raſberry-jam, throug 
à hair ſieve, to take out the ſeeds, and then mix it well with 
cream. Sweeten it with ſugar to your taſte ; then put it 
into a ſtone jug, and raiſe a froth with a chocolate mill. 
As your froth riſes, take it off with a ſpoon, and lay it 
upon a hair ſieve. When you have got as much froth as 
you want, put what cream rermains into a deep china diſh, 
or punch- bowl, pour your frothed cream upon it as hi 
as it will he on, and ſtick a light flower in the middle. 


Ff2 Raſberry 
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Raſberry Jam. 

LET your raſberries be thoroughly ripe, and quite 
dty. Math them fine, and ftrew them in their own 
weight of loaf ſugar, and half their weight of the juice 
of white currants. Boil them half an hour over a clear 
Now fire, ſkim them well, and put them into pots, or 
glalles. Tie them down with brandy papers, and keep 
them dry. Strew on the ſugar as ſoon as you can after 
the berries are gathered, and in order to preſerve their fine 
flavour, do not let them ſtand long before you boil them. 


Strawberry Jam. 

BRCLISE very fine ſome ſcarlet ſtrawberries gathered 
when quite ripe, and put to them a little juice of ſtraw- 
berries. Beat and ſift their weight in ſugar, ſtrew it over 
them, and put. them into a preſerving pan. Set them 
over ,a clear ſlow. fire, ſkim them, boil them twenty 
minutes, and then put them into glaſſes. ' 

| Apricot Jam. 

GET ſome of the ripeſt apricots you can. Pare and 
cut them thin, and then infuſe them in an earchen pan till 
tender and dry. To every pound and a half of apricots, 
put a pound of double-refined ſugar, and three ſpoonsful 
of water. Boil your ſugar to a candy height, and then 
put it upon your apricots. Stir them over a flow fire till 
they look clear and thick, but be careful they do not boil; 
then pour them into your glaſſes, 


Gooſeberry Jam. 


CUT and pick out the ſeeds of fine large green gooſe- 
berries, gathered when they are full grown, but nor ripe. 
Put them into a pan of water, green them, and put them 
into a ſieve to drain. Then beat them in a marble mor- 
tar, with their weight in ſugar, Take a quart of gooſe- 
berries, boil them to a maſh in a quart of water, ſqueeze 
them, and to every pint of liquor put a pound of fine 
Joaf fugar. Then boil and ſkim it, put in your green 
gooſebetries, and having boiled them till they are very 
thick, clear, and of a pretty green, put them into 


glaſlc: So 
Black 
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Black Currant Jam. 5 

GATHER your currants when they are thoroughly 
ripe and dry, and pick them clean from the ſtalks.— 
Then bruiſe them well in a bowl, and to every two 

nds of currants, put a pound and a half of Joaf-ſugar 
finely | beaten. Put them into a ' preſerving-Þan, boil 
them half an hour, ſkim and ſtir them all the time, and 
then put them into pots. 
' Teings for Cakes and various Articles in Confectionary. 


TAK a pound of double-refined ſugar pounded and 
ſifted fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty-four eggs, 
in an earthen pan. Whiſk them well for two or three 
hours till it looks white and thick, and then, with a broad 
thin board, or bunch of feathers, ſpread it all over the 
top and ſides of the cake. Set it at a proper diſtance 
before a clear fire, and keep turning it continually, that 
it may not loſe its colour; but a cool oven is beſt, where 
an hour will harden it. 


Or you may male it thus : 4% 


BEAT the whites of three eggs to a ſtrong froth: 


bruife a pound of Jordan - almonds very fine with roſe 
water, and mix your almonds with the eggs lightly toge- 
ther.. Then beat a pound of loaf ſugar very fine, and 
put it in by degrees. When your cake (or whatever ar- 
ticle it may be) is enough, lay on your icing. 


8E CT. IL. 
JELLIES, SYLLABUBS, &e. 

7 Cal, 's Feet Jell ,. | 

BOIL two calf's feet well cleaned in a gallon of 
water till it is reduced to a quart, and then pour it into a 
pan. When it is cold, ſkim off all the fat, and take the 
jelly up clean. Leave what ſettling may remain at the 

bottom, and put the jelly into a ſaucepan, with a pint of 
mountain wine, half a pound of loaf-ſugar, and the juice 
of four lemons. Add to theſe the vhites of fix or eight 


eggs well beat up, ſtir all well together, put it on the 
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fire, and let it boil a few minutes. Pour it into a large 
flannel bag, and repeat it till it runs clear ; then have ready 
a large china baſon, and put into it ſome lemon-peel cut 
as thin as poſſible. Let the jelly run into the baſon, and 
the lemon-peel will not only give it a pleaſing colour, but 
4 grateful flavour. Fill your glaſſes, and it will be fit for 
vie. N | 
9 Hartſhorn Jelly. | 
BOIL half a pound of hartſhorn in-three quarts of 
water over a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you 
take out a little to cool, and it hangs on a ſpoon it is 
enough. Strain it while it is hot, put it into a well-tinned 
fauce-pan, and add to it a pint of Rheniſh wine, and a 
- rao of a pound of loaf ſugar. Beat the whites of 
our eggs or more to a froth, ſtir it all together that the 
whites may mix well with the jelly, and pour it in as if 
You were cooling it. Let it boil two or three minutes, 
then put in the juice of three or four lemons, and let it 
boil a minute or two longer. When it is finely curdled, 
and of a pure white colour, have ready a ſwan-ſkin jelly- 
bag over a china baſon, pour in your jelly, and pour 
back again till it is clear as rock water; then ſet a 
very clean china baſon under, have your glaſſes as clean 
as poſſible, and with a clean ſpoon fill them. Have 
ready ſome thin rind of lemons, and when you have 
filled half your glaſſes, throw your peel into the baſon, 
When the jelly is all run out of the bag, with a clean 
ſpoon fill the reſt of the glaſſes, and they will look of a 
fine amber colour. Put in lemon and ſugar to your pa- 
late, but remember to make it pretty ſweet, otherwiſe it 
will not be palatable. No fixed rule can be given for 
putting in the ingredients, which can only be regulated 
according to taſte and fancy. 
3 8 Orange Jelly. 
PU a: pound of hartſhorn ſhavings into two quarts 
of ſpring water, and lt it boil till it is reduced to a quart; 
then pour it clear off, and let it ſtand till it is cold. 


Take the rinds of three oranges 17 very thin, and the 
Juice of fix; and let them ſtand all night in half a pint of 


: ſpring 
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ſpring water. Then (train them through a fine hair ſieve, 
melt the jelly and pour the orange liquor to it. Sweeten 
it to your taſte with double-refined ſugar, and put to it 
a blade or two of mace, four or five cloves, half a finall 
nutmeg, and the rind of a lemon. Beat the whuces of 
five or ſix eggs to a froth, mix it well with your jelly, 
and ſet it over a clear fire. When it has boiled three or 
four minutes, run it through your jelly-bags ſeveral times 
till it is clear; in doing which be particularly careful you 
do not ſhake it. Put it into your glaſſes, and it will be fit 
for ule. 
| Fruit in Jelly. 5 
PUT into a baſon half a pint of clear calf's feet jelly, 
and when it is ſet and (tiff, lay in three fine peaches, and 
a bunch of grapes with the ſtalk upwards. Put ov 
them a few vine leaves, and then fill up your bow] wit 
jelly. Let it and till the next day, and then ſet your 
baſon to the brim in hot water. When you perceiye it 
gives way from the baſon, lay your diſh over it, turn your 
jelly carefully out, and ſerve it to table. 38 
Blanc Mange. y 800 
THERE are various methods of making this jelly, 
but the beſt, and thoſe moſt uſually practiſed, are three; 
the firſt of which is termed green, and is prepared from 
iſinglaſs in the following manner: LE DONT 
Having diffolved your ifinglaſs, put to it two ounces 
of ſweet and the ſame quantity of bitter almonds} with 
ſome of the juice of ſpinach to make it green; and a ſpoon 
ful of French brandy. Set it over a ſtove fire in a ſauce- 
pan, and let it remain till it is almoſt ready to boil, then 
ſtrain it through a gauze ſieve, and when it grows tick, 
put it into a melon mould, let it lay tillthe next day, and 
then turn it out. You may garniſh it with red and white 
flowers. £ 3 
The ſecond method of preparing this jelly is alſo from 
iſinglaſs, and muſt be done thus: Put into a quartof water 
an ounce of iſinglaſs, and let it boil till it is reduced to a 
pint: then put in the whites of four eggs, with" two 
ſpoonsful of rice wazer, and fweeten it to your _ 
un 
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Run it through a jelly bag, and then put to it two ounces 
of tweet and one ounce of bitter almonds. Give them a 
ſcald in your jelly, and then run them through a hair 
ſieve. Then put it into a china bowl, and the next day 
turn it out. Garniſh with flowers or green leaves, and 
ſtick all over the top blanched almonds cut lengthways. 
The third ſort of blanc mange is called clear, and is 
prepared thus: Skim off the fat, and ſtrain a quart of 
ftrong calf's feet jelly. Then beat the whites of four 
eggs, .and put them to your jelly, Set it over the fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it boils, Then pour it into a 
jelly-bag, and run it through ſeveral times till it is clear. 
Beat an ounce of ſweet and the ſame quantity of bitter 
almonds to a paſte, with a ſpoonful of roſe- water ſqueezed 
through a cloth. Then mix it with the jelly, and add 
to it three ſpoonsful of very good cream. Set it again 
over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it almoſt boils.— 
Pour it into a bowl, ſtir it very oſten till it is almoſt cold, 
then wet your moulds, and fill them. | 


Black Currant Felly. 


LET your currants be thoroughly ripe, and quite dry; 
ſtrip them clear from the ſtalks, and put them into a large 
ſtew- pot. To every ten quarts of currants, put one quart 
of water. Tie paper cloſe over them, and ſet them 
for two hours in a cool oven. Then ſqueeze them 

a very fine cloth, and to every quart of juice add 
à pound and a half of loat-ſugar broken into ſmall pieces. 
Stir it gently till the ſugar is melted, and when it bols, 
take off the ſcum quite clean. Let it boil pretty quick 
for an hour over a clear fire, and then pour it into pots, 
cover them with brandy- papers, and keep them in a dry 
place. Red and white currant jelly muſt be made in the 
ſame manner. | | 

| R bband Felly. 

- TAKE out the great bones of four calf's feet, and put 
the meat into a pot with ten quarts of water, three ounces 
of -hartſhorn, the ſame quantity of iſinglaſs, a nutmeg 
quartered, and four blades of mace, - Bull it till it comes 
to two quarts, then (train it through a flannel bag, and let 


K „ it 


it ſtand twenty-four hours. Then ſcrape off all the fat 
from the top very clean, lice the jelly, and put to it the 
whites of ſix eggs beaten to a froth. Boil it a little, and 
ſtrain it through a flannel bag. Then run the jelly into 
little high glaſſes, and run every colour as thick as your 
finger; but obſerve, that one colour mult be thoroughly 
cold before you put on another; and that which you put 
on muſt be but blood warm, otherwiſe they will mix to- 
gether. You muſt colour red with cochineal, green with 
ſpinach, yellow with ſaffron, blue with ſyrup of violets, 
and whice with thick cream. 


Sgvory Jelly. | 

TAKE ſome thin flices of lean veal and ham, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan, with a carrot or turnip, or two or 
three onions. Cover it, and let it ſweat on a flow fire till 
it is of a deep brown colour. Then put to it a quart of 
very clear froth, ſome whole pepper, mace, a little iſin- 
glaſs, and ſalt to you palate, Boil it ten minutes, then 
{train ic, ſkim off all the fat, and put to it the whites of 
three eggs. Then run it ſeveral times through a jelly- 
bag till it is perſectly clear, and pour it into your glaſſes. 

Common Syllabub. 


PUT a pint of cyder and a bottle of ſtrong beer into a 
large bowl; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte. Then milk from the cow as much milk as 
will make a ſtrong froth. Let it ſtand an hour, and then 
ſtrew over it a few currants well waſhed, picked, and 
plumed before the fire, and it will be fit for uſe. ö 

IWhipt Syllabub. 

RUB a lump of loat-ſugar on the outſide of a lemon, 
and put it into a pint of thick cream, and ſweeten it to your 
taſte. Then ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and add a 
glaſs of Madeira wine, or French brandy. Mill it to a 
iroth with a chocolate- mill, take off the froth as it riſes, 
and lay it in a hair-ſieve. Then fill one half of your 
glaſſes a lictle more than half full with white wine, and 
the other half of your glaſſes a little more than half full 
with red wine. Then lay on your froth as high as you can, 
but take care that it is well drained on your ſieve, other- 
wiſe it will mix with the wine, and your ſyllabub be ſpoiled. 

VI. 6 g | Solid 
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v1) 05 Solid Syllabub. 

JO a quart of rich cream put a pint of white wine, the 
jeice of two lemons, with the rind of one grated, and 
benen it to your taſte. Whip it up well, and take off the 
ſroth as it riſes. Put it upon a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand 
in a cool place till the next day. Then half fill your 
glaſſes with the ſkim, and heap up the froth as high as you 
can. The bottom will look clear, and it will keep ſeveral 
days. 
175 Lemon Syllabubs, 

TAKE a quarter of a pound of loaf-ſugar, and rub 
upon the outer rinds of two lemons, till you have got all 
the eſſence out of them. Then put the ſugar into a pint 
of cream, and the fame quantity of white wine. Squeeze 
in the juice of both lemons, and let it ſtand for two hours. 
Then mill it with a chocolate-mill to raife the froth, and 
take it off with a ſpoon as it riſes, or it will make it 
Heavy. Lay it upon a hair ſieve to drain, then fill your 
glaſſes with the remainder, and lay on the froth as high as 
you can, Let them ſtand all night, and they will be fir 


for ute. 
Everlaſting Syllabubs. 

TAKE halſ a pint of Rheniſh wine, half a pint of 
ſack, with the juice of two large Seville oranges; --and 
put them into two pints and a half of thick cream. 
' Grate in Juſt the yellow rind of three lemons, and put in a 
pound of 'double-refined ſugar well beaten and ſifted. Mix 
all together, with a ſpoonful of orange flower-water, and 
with a whiſk beat it well together for half an hour. Then, 
with a ſpoon, take off the froth, lay it on a ſieve to drain, 


and fill your glaſſes. Theſe will keep better than a week, 
and ſhould always be made the day before they are 
wanted. The beſt way to whip a ſyllabub is this: Have 
a fine large chocolate-mill, which you muſt keep on 


* 
— 


purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to mill them in, as this 
way they will be done the quicker, and the froth be the 


ſtronger. For the thin that is leſt at the bottom, have 


ready ſome calſ's feet jelly boiled and clarified, in which 
muſt be nothing but the calf's feet boiled to a hard jelly. 
| When 
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When it is cold, take off. the fat, clear it with the whites 
of eggs, run it through a flannel hag, and mix it with the 
clear left of the ſyllabub. S werten it to your palate, give it 
a boil, and then pour it into baſons, or ſuch other veſſels 
as you may think proper. When cold, turn it out, and 
it will be exceeding fine. X 

A Hedge Hog. 

TAKE two pounds of blanched almonds, and beat 
them well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange- 
flower water, to keep them from oiling. Work them into 
a ſtiff paſte, and then beat in the yolks of twelve, and the 
whites of ſeven eggs. Put to it a pint of cream, ſweeten it 
to your taſte, and ſet it on a clear fire. Keep it conſtantly 
ſtirring till it is thick enough to make into the form of an 
hedge-hog. Then ſtick it full of blanched almonds, 
lit and ſtuck up like the briſtles of a hedge-hog, and then 
put it into a diſh, Take a pint of cream, and the yolks 
of four eggs beat up, and ſweeten it to your palate. Stir 
the whole together over a flow fire till it is quite hot, and 
then pour it into the diſh round the hedge-hog, and let 
it ſtand till it is cold, when its form will have a pleaſing 
effect. 


Flummery. 


TAKE an ounce of bitter, and the ſame quantity of 
tweet almonds, put them in a baſon, and pour over them 
ſome boiling water to make the ſkins come off. Then 
{trip off the {kins, and throw the kernels into cold water; 
take them out, and beat them in a marble mortar, with a 
little roſe-water to keep them from oiling; and when they 
are beat, put them into a pint of calves feet ſtock ; ſer it 
over the fire, and ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. 
As ſoon as it boils, ſtrain it through a piece of muſlin or 
gauze; and when it is a little cold, put it into a pint of 
thick cream, and keep ſtirring it often till it grows thick 
and cold. Wet your moulds in cold water, and pour in 
the flummery. Let them ſtand about ſix hours before 
you turn them out; and, if you make your flummery tiff, 
and wet your moulds, it will turn out without putting 
them into warm water, which will be a great advantage to 
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the look of the figures, as warm water gives a dullneſs to 


the flummery. 
French 8 J. 


PUT an ounce of iſinglaſs beat very fine into a quart 
of cream, and mix them well together. Let it boil 
gently over a ſlow fire for a quarter of an hour, and keep 
ſtirring it all the time. Then take it off, ſweeten it to 
your taſte, and put in a ſpoonful of roſc- water, and ano- 
ther of orange- flower- water. Strain it, and pour it into 
a uu or baſon, and when it is cold, turn it out. 


Green Melon in Flummery, 


TAKE a little ſtiff flummery, and put into it ſome 
bitter-almonds, with as much juice of ſpinach as will 
make it of a fine pale green, When it becomes as thick 
as good cream, wet your melon-mould, and put it in. 
Then put a pint of clear calPs-feet jelly into a large 
baſon, and let them ſtand all night. The next day turn 
out your melon, and lay it in the middle of your baſon 
of jelly. Then fill up your baſon with jelly that is be- 
gianing to ſer, and let it ſtand all night. The next 
morning turn it out in the ſame manner as directed for 
the Fruit in Felly. See page 231. For ornament, put 
on the top a garland of flowers. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery... 


T AKE a quart of ſtiff flummery, and divide it into 
three parts. Make one part a pretty thick colour with a 
little cochinea! bruiſed fine, and ſteeped in French braudy. 
Scrape an ounce of chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little 
ſtrong coffee, and mix it with another part of your flum- 
mery, to make it a light ftone colour. The laſt part 
muſt be white. Then wet your tem ___ -mould, and fit it 
in a pot to ſtand even. Fill the top of the temple with red 
flummery for the ſteps, and the four points with white. 
Then fill it up with chocolate flummery, and let it ſtand 
till the next day. Then looſen it round with a pin, and 
ſhaie it looſe very gently; but do not dip your mould in 
warm water,” as that will take off the gloſs, and ſpoil the 
colour. When you turn it out, ſtick a ſmall ſprig of 
flowers down from the top of every point, which will _ 

ony 
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only ſtrengthen it, but give it a pretty appearance. Lay 
round it rock candy ſweetmeats. et” 
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SOME general rules are neceſſary to be obſerved in; 
this part of the Art of Conſectionary, and which we ſhall - 
previouſly notice, as well for the inſtruction, as reputation 
of thoſe whole province it may be occaſionally to uſe ſuch 
articles. In the firſt place remember, that in maki 
your ſyrups, the ſugar is well pounded and diſſolved be- 
fore you ſet it on the fire, which will not only make the 
ſcum riſe well, but cauſe the ſyrup to have ics proper 
colour. When you preſerve cherries, damſons, or any 
other kind of ſtone fruit, cover them with mutton-ſuet 
rendered, in order to keep out the air, which, if it pene- 
trates, will totally deſtroy them. All wet ſweetmeats 
muſt be kept in a dry and cool place, as they will be 
ſubje& to grow mouldy and damp, and too much heat 
will deſtroy their virtue. Dip writing paper into brandy, 
lay it cloſe to the ſweetmeats, cover them quite tight 
with paper, and they will keep for any length of time 
without receiving the leaft inſury. Without theſe pre- 
cautions, all art and endeavours will prove ineffectual. 

| | Apricots, 3 40% 

GATHER your apricots before the ſtones become 
hard, put them into a pan of cold ſpring water. with plen- 
ty of vine leaves; ſet them over a flow fire till they are 
quite yellow, then take them out, and rub them with a- 
flannel and ſalt to take off the lint. Put them into the 
pan to the ſame water and leaves, cover them cloſe, ſet 
them at a good diſtance from the fire till they are a fine 
light green, then take them carefully up, and pick out all 3 
the bad coloured and broken ones. Bail the. beſt gently. SB 
two or three times in a thin ſyrup, and let them be quite [| 
cold each time before you boil them. When they look 1 
plump and clear, make a ſyrup of double- refined ſugar, = 1 
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but not too thick ; give your apricots a gentle boil in it, 
and then put them into your pots or glaſſes. Dip paper 
in brandy, lay it over them, tie it cloſe, and keep them 


in a dry place for uſe. 
Peaches, 


GET the largeſt peaches you can, but do not let 
them be too ripe. Rub off the lint with a cloth, and 
then run them down the ſeam with a pin ſkin deep, and 
cover them with French brandy. Tie a bladder over 
them, and let them ſtand a week. Then take them out, 
and make a ſtrong ſyrup for them. Boll and ſkim it well, 
then put in your peaches, and boil them till they look 
clear ; then take them out, and put them into pots, or 
glaſſes. Mix the ſyrup with the brandy, and when it is 
cold, pour it on your peaches. Tie them ſo cloſe down 
with a bladder, that no air can come to them, otherwiſe 


they will turn black, and be totally ſpoiled. 


Quinces. 

THESE may be prelcrved either whole, or in quar- 
ters, and muſt be done thus: Pare them very thin and 
round, put them into a ſaucepan, fill it with hard water, 
and lay the parings over the quinces to keep them down, 


Cover your ſaucepan cloſe, that none of the ſteam may 


get out, ſet them over a ſlow fire till they are ſoft, and 
of a fine pink colour, and then let them ſtand till they 
are cold. Make a. good ſyrup of double-refined ſugar, 
and boil and ſkim it well; then put in your quinces, let 
them boil ten minutes, take them off, and let them ſtand 
two or three hours. Then boil them till the ſyrup looks 
thick, and the quinces clear. Put them into deep jars, 
with the ſyrup, and cover them cloſe with brandy-paper 
r. 
U Barberries, 
JO preſerve barberries for tarts, you muſt proceed 
thus: Pick the female branches clean from the ſtalk ;--- 
take their weight of loaf ſugar, and put them into a jar. 
Set them in a kettle of boiling water till the ſugar is 
meked, and the barberries quite ſoft, and then let them 
Ram all night, The next day put them into a preſerving- 
pan, 
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pan, and boil them fifteen minutes, then put them into 
jars, tie them cloſe, and ſet them by for ule. 

If you intend to preſerve your barberries in bunches, 
you muſt proceed as follows: Having procured the fineſt 
female barberries, ſelect all the largeſt branches, and then 
pick the reſt from the ſtalks. Put them in as much 
water as will make a ſyrup ſor your bunches. Boil them 
till they are ſoft, then ſtrain them through a ſieve, and to 
every pint of the juice, put a pound and a half of loaf 
ſugar. Boll and fkim it well, and to every pint of ſyrup, 


put half a pound of barberries in bunches. Boil them till 


they look very fine and clear, then put them carefully 
into pots or glaſſes, and tie them cloſe down with paper 
dipped in brandy. 

Pine Apples. 


THESE muſt be taken before they are ripe, and laid 
in ſtrong ſalt and water for five days. Then put into the 
bottom of a large ſaucepan a handful of vine-leaves, and 
put in your pine-apples. Fill-your pan with vine-leaves, 
and then pour in the ſalt and water they were laid in. 
Cover 1t up very cloſe, ſet them over a flow fire, and-let 
them ſtand till they are of a fine light green. Have 
ready a thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water, anda 
pound of double refined ſugar. When it is almoſt cold, 
put it into a deep jar, and put in the pine-apples with 
their tops on. Let them ſtand a week, and take care 
they are well coyered with the ſyrup, When they have 
ſtood a week, boil your ſyrup again, and pour it carefully 
into your jar, leſt you break the tops of your pine-applies. 
Let it ſtand eight or ten weeks, and during that time 
give the ſyrup two or three botlings to keep it from 
moulding. Let your ſyrup ſtand till it is near cold 
before you put it on; and when your pine- apples look 
quite full and green, take them out of the ſyrup, and 
make a thick ſyrup of three pounds of double-refined 


ſugar, with as much water as will diſſolve it. Bowl + and 
{kim it well, put a few ſlices of white ginger into it, and 
when it is nearly cold, pour it upon your pine-apples.--- 
Tie them down cloſe with a bladder, and they will keep 
many years without ſhrinking. 


3 Grapes 
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Grapes. | 


TAKE ſome cloſe bunches (whether white or red 
is immaterial) not too ripe, and lay them in a jar. Put 
to them a quarter of a pound of ſugar-candy, and fill 
the jar with common brandy. Tie them up cloſe with a 
bladder, and fer them in a dry place. 


Morello Chernes. 


GATHER your cherries when they are full ripe, take 
off the ſtalks, and prick them with a pin. To every 
pound of cherries, put a pound and a half of loaf-ſugar. 
Beat part of your ſugar, ſtrew it over them, and let them 


"ſtand all night. Diſſolve the reſt of yonr ſugar in half a 


pint of the juice of currants, ſet it over a flow fire, and 
put in the cherries with the ſugar, and give them a gentle 
ſcald. Then take them carefully our, boil your ſyrup 
till it is thick, pour it upon. your cherries, and tic 


them down cloſe. 


Green Codlins. 


SGATHER them when they are about the ſize of a 
large walnut, with the ſtalks and a leaf or two on them. 
Put a handful of vine leaves into a pan of ſpring- water; 


then put a layer of codlins, then one of vine- leaves, and fo 


on till the pan is full. Cover it cloſe to prevent the ſteam 


getting out, and ſet it on a flow fire. When you find 
them ſoft, take off the ſkins with a penknife, and then 
put them in the ſame water with the vine-leaves, which 


muſt be quite cold, otherwiſe they will be apt to crack. 


Put in a little roach allum, and ſet them over a very flow 


fire till they are green, which will be in three or fou 
hours. Then take them out, and lay them on a ſieve to 


drain. Make a good ſyrup, and give them a gentle boil 


once a day ſor three days. Then put them into ſmall 


- Jars, cover them cloſe with brandy-paper, tie them down 
tight, and fer them in a dry place. They will keep all 
the year. | 


Golden Pippins. 


© BOIL therind of an orange very tender, and let it lay 
in water two or three days, Take a quart of golden pip- 


pins, 
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pins, pare, core, quarter, and boil them to a ſtrong jelly, 
and run it through a jelly- bag. Then take twelve of the 
largeſt pippins, pare them, and ſcrape out the cores. Put 
a pint of water into a ſtew- pan, with two pounds of loaf- 
ſugar. When it boils, ſkim it, and put in your pippins, 
with the orange rind in thin ſlices. Let them boll faſt 
till the ſugar is very thick. and will almoſt candy. Then 

ut a pint of the pippin-jelly, and boil them faſt till the 
jelly is quite clear. Then ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, 
give it a boil, and, with the orange-peel, put them into 
pots or glaſſes, and cover them cloſe. 


Green Gage Plumbs. 


GET the fineſt plumbs you can, gathered juſt before 
they are ripe. Put a layer of vine-leaves at the bottom 
of your pan, then a layer of plumbs, and then vine- leaves 
and plumbs alternately, till the pan 1s nearly filled. Then 
put in as much water as it will hold, ſet it over a flow fire, 
and when the plumbs are hot, and begin to crack, take 
them off, and pare off the ſkins very carefully, putting 
them into a fieve as you do them. Then lay them in 
the ſame water, with a layer of leaves between, as you 
did at firſt, and cover them fo cloſe that no ſteam can get 
out. Hang them at a great diſtance from the fire till 
they are green, which will take at leaſt five or ſix hours. 
Then take them carefully up, ay them on a hair ſieve to 
drain, make a good ſyrup, and give them a gentle boil 
in it twice a day for two days. Then take them out, put 
them into a fine clear ſyrup, and cover them cloſe down 
with brandy-paper. | 


Oranges. 


TAKE what number of Seville-oranges you think 
proper, cut a hole at the ſtalk end of each about the fize 
of a ſix pence, and ſcoop out the pulp quite clean. Tie 
them ſeparately in pieces of muſlin, and lay them in 
ſpring- water for two days. Change the water twice every 
day, and then boi them in the muſlin on a flow fire till 
they are quite tender. As the water waſtes, put more 
hot water into the pan, and keep them covered. Weigh 
the oranges before you ſcoop them, and to every pound 
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put two pounds of double. refined ſugar, and a pint of water, 
Boil the ſugar and water, with the juice of the oranges, to 
a ſyrup, ſkim it well, let it ſtand till it is cold, then take 
the oranges out of the muſlin, put them into the pan, and 
let them boil half an hour. If they are not quite clear, 
boil them once a day for two or three days. Then pare 
and core ſome green pippins, and boil them till the water 
is ſtrong of the apple; but do not ſtir them, and only put 
them down with the back of a ſpoon. Strain the water 
through a jelly- bag till it is quite clear, and then to every 
pint of water put a pound of double- refined ſugar, and 
the juice of a lemon ſtrained fine. Boil it up to a ſtrong 
jelly, drain the oranges out of the ſyrup, and put them into 

glaſs jars, or pots the ſize of an orange, with the holes 
upwards. Pour the jelly over them, cover them with 
papers dipped in brandy, and tie them cloſe down with a 
bladder. Lou may preſerve lemons in the ſame manner. 


Raſberries. 


GATHER your raſberries on a dry day, when they 
are juſt turning red, with the ſtalks on about an inch 
long. Lay them ſingly on a diſh, then beat and ſift their 
weight of double: refined ſugar, and ſtre it over them. 
To every quart of rafberries take a quart of red- currant 
jelly juice, and put to it its weight of double-refined 
- ſugar. Boil and ſkim it well, then put in your raſber- 
- ries, and give them a ſcald. Take them off, and let them 
ſtand for two hours. Then ſet them on again, and make 
them a little hotter. Proceed in this manner two or 
three times till they look clear; but do not let them boil, 
as that will make the ſtalks come off. When they are 
tolerably cool, put them into jelly-glaſſes with the ſtalks 
downwards. White raſberries muſt be preſerved in the 
fame manner, only oblerving, that inſtead of red, you 
uſe white currant juice. 


Strauberries. 


GATHER the fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawberries you can, with 
the ſtalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay them ſe- 
parately on a china diſh, then beat and fift twice their 
5 ä weight 
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weight of double- refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. 
Take a few ripe ſcarlet ſtrawberries, cruſh them, and 
put them into a jar, with their weight of double-refined 
ſugar beat ſmall. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtand 
in a kettle of boiling water till they are ſoft, and the ſyrup 
is extracted from them. Then {ſtrain them through a 
muſlin rag into a preſerving- pan, boil and ſkim it well, 
and when it is cold, pur in your whole ſtrawberries, and 
ſet them over the fire till they are milk-warm, Then 
take them off, and let them ſtand till they are quite cold. 
Set them on again, and make them a little hotter, and 
do ſo ſeveral times till they look clear; but do not let 
them boil, as that will bring off their ſtalks. When the 
ſtrawberries are cold, put them into jelly- glaſſes, with the 
ſtalks downwards, and fill up your glaſſes with the ſyrup. 
Put over them papers dipped in brandy, and tie them 
down cloſe, | 
Currants in Bunches. 

STONE them, and tie fix or ſeven bunches together 
with a thread to a piece of ſplit deal about four inches 
long. Put them into the preſerving- pan with their weight 
of double- refined ſugar beaten and finely ſifted, and let 
them ſtand all night. Then take ſome pippins, pare, 
core, and boil them, and preſs them down with the back 
of a ſpoon, but do not ſtir them. When the water 1s 
ſtrong of the apple, add to it the juice of a lemon, and 
ſtrain it through a jelly-bag till it runs quite clear. To 
every pint of your liquor put a pound of double-refined 
ſugar, and boil it up to a ſtrong jelly. Then put it to 
your currants, and boil them till they look clear. Cover 
them in the preſerving-pan with paper till they are al- 
molt cold, and then put the bunches of currants into your 
glaſſes, and fill them up with jelly. When they are cold, 
wet papers in brandy and lay over them; then put over 
them another paper, and tie them up cloſe. - This me- 
thod muſt be purſued with either white or red currants. 

To preſerve currants for tarts, you muſt proceed thus : 
Io every pound of currants take a pound of ſugar. Put 
your ſugar into a preſerving- pan, with as much juice of 
currants as will diſſolve it. Ou it boils, {kim it, put 
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in your currants, and boil them till they are clear. Put 
them into a jar, lay brandy-paper over them; and tie 
them down cloſe. | 


Gooſeberries, 


GET the largeſt green gooſeberries you can, and pick 
off the black eye, but not the ſtalk, Set them over the 
fire 1n a pot of water to ſcald, but do not let them boil, as 
that will ſpoil them, When they are tender, take them 
up, and put them into cold water, Then take a pound 
and a hali of doubic-refined ſugar to a pound of gooſe- 
berries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a pint to a pound 
of ſugar. When your iyrup is cold, put the gooſeberries 
ſingly into your preſerving- pan, put the ſyrup to them, 
and ſet them on a gentle fire. Let them boil, but not ſo 


faſt as to break them; and when they have boiled, and 


you perceive the ſugar has entered them, take them off, 


cover them with white paper, and ſet them by all night. 


The next day, take them out of the ſyrup, and boil the 
ſyrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, and put it to them 
again: ſet them on a ſlow fire, and Jet them ſimmer 
gently till you perceive the ſyrup will rope. Then take 
them off, ſer them by till they are cold, and cover them 


wich brandy paper. 


If you preſerve red gooſeberries, you muſt proceed 
thus: put a pound of loaf-ſugar into a pteſerving- pan, 
with as much water as will diflolve it, and boil and ſkim 
it well. Ihen put in a quart of rough red gooſcberries, 
and Jet them boil a little Set them - till che next day, 
and then boil them till they look clear, and the ſyrup is 
thick. Then put them into pots, or glaſies, and cover 
them with brandy paper. | 
| .. Gooſeberries in Imitation of Hops. 

TAKE the largeſt green walnut gooſeberries you can 
get, and cut them at the ſtalk end into four quarters.— 
Leave them whole at the bloſſom end, take out all the 
ſeeds, and put five or ſix one in another. Take a 
ncedleful of ſtrong thread, with a large knot at the end; 


run the needle through the bunch of gooſeberries, tic a 
knot to faſten them together, and they wall reſemble 


hops, 
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hops. Put cold ſpring water into your pan, with a large 
handful of vine leaves at the bottom; then three or four 
layers of gooſeberries, with plenty of vine leaves between 
every layer, and over the top of your pan. Cover it fo 
that no ſteam can get out, and ſet them on a ſlow fire, 
Take them off as ſoon as they are ſcalding hot, and let 
them ſtand till they are cold. Then ſet, them on again 
till they are of a good green, then take them off, and let 
them ſtand till they are quite cold. Put them into a ſieve 
to drain, and make a thin ſyrup thus: To every pint of 
water put in a pound of common loaf ſugar, and boil it 
and ſkim it well. When it is about half cold, put in 
your gooſeberries, let them ſtand till the next day, give 
them one boil a-day for three days. Then make a ſyrup 
thus: To every pint of water put in a pound of fine 
ſugar, a ſlice of ginger, and a lemon-peel cut length- 
ways very fine. Boil and ſkim it well, give your gooſe- 
berries a boil in it, and when they are cold, put them into 
glaſſes or pots, lay brandy- paper over them, and tie them 
up cloſe. 
Damſons. 


PUT your damſons into a ſkillet over the fire, with as 
much water as will cover them. When they have boiled, 
and the liquor is pretty ſtrong, ſtrain it out and add to 
every pound of damſons wiped clean, a pound of ſingle- 
refined ſugar. Put one-third of your ſugar into the li- 
quor, ſet it over the fire, and when it ſimmers put in the 
damſons. Let them have one good boil, then take 
them off, and cover them up cloſe for half an hour. 
Then ſet them on again, and let them ſimmer over the 
fire after turning them. Then take them out, put them 
into a baſon, ſtrew all the ſugar that was left on them, 
and pour the hot liquor over them. Cover them up, 
let chem ſtand cill the next day, and then boil them up 
again till they are enough. Then take them up, and 
put them in pots; boil the liquor till it jellies, and when 
it is almoſt cold, pour it on them. Cover them with 
paper, tie them cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place. 


Walnuts, 
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Walnuts. 


THERE are three different ways of preſerving wal. 
nuts, namely, white, black, and green. To preſerve 
them white, you muſt pare them till the white appears 
and nothing elſe. As you do them, throw them into 
falt and water, and let them lie there till your ſogar is 
ready. Take three pounds of good loaf ſugar, put it 
into your preſerving- pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, and 
put as much water to it as will juſt wet the ſugar. Let 
it boil, and have ready ten or twelve whites of eggs 
ſtrained and beat up to a froth. Cover your ſugar wich 
the froth as it boils, and ſkim it. Then boil and ſkim 
it till it is as clear as chryſtal, and throw in your wal- 
nuts. Juſt give them a boi] till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a diſh to cool. When 
they are cold, put them in your preſerving- pot, and pour 


the ſugar as warm as milk over them. When they are 


quite cold tie them up. 

In preſerving walnuts black, you muſt proceed thus: 
Take thoſe of the ſmaller kind, put them into ſalt and 
water, and change the water every day for nine days.— 
T hen put them into a ſieve, and let them ſtand in the air 
till they begin to turn black. Then put them into a jug, 
pour boiling water over them, and let them ſtand till the 
next day. Put them into a ſieve to drain, ſtick a clove 
in each end of the wamuts, put them ingp a pan of boiling 
water and let them boil five minutes. Then take them 
up, make a thin ſyrup, and ſcald them in it three or four 
times a day, till your walnuts are black and bright.— 


Then make a thick ſyrup with a few cloves, and a little 


ginger cut in ſlices. Skim it well, pour in your walnuts, 
boil them five or ſix minutes, and then put them into 
jars. Lay brandy-paper over them, and tie them down 
cloſe with a bladder. The longer they are kept, the 

better they will eat, as time takes off their bitterncſs. 
Green walnuts muſt be prepared by the following 
moda: Wipe them very dry, and Jay them in falt and 
water for twenty-four hours. Then take them out, and 
wire them very clean. IIave ready a ſkillet of boiling 
water, throw them in, let them boil a miaute, and 2 
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take them out. Lay them on a coarſe cloth, and boil 
your ſugar as directed for the white walnuts. Then Juſt 
give them a ſcald in the ſugar, take them up, and lay 
them to cool. Put them into your preſerving- pot, and 
proceed as directed for the preſerving of white walnuts. 


Cucumbers. 


TAKE the greeniſh cucumbers, and the moſt free 
from ſeeds you can get; ſome ſmall to preſerve whole, 
and others large to cut into pieces. Put them into ſtrong 
ſalt and water in a ſtraight mouthed jar, with a cabbage- 
leaf to keep them down. Set them in a warm place 
till they are yellow, then waſh them out, and fer them 
over the fire in freſh water, with a little ſalt, and a freſh 
cabbage-leaf over them. Cover the pan very cloſe, but 
take care they do not boil. If they are not of a fine 
green, change your water, and that will help them. 
Then cover them as betore, and make them hot. 
When they become of a good green, take them off the 
fire, and let them ſtand till they are cold. Then cut the 
large ones into quarters, take out the ſeed and ſoft part, 
then put them into cold water, and let them ſtand two 
days; but change the water twice every day to take out 
the ſalt. Take a pound of ſingle - refined ſugar, and half 
a pint of water; ſer it over the lire, and, when you have 
ſkimmed it clean, put in the rind of a lemon, and an 
ounce of gingen with the outſide ſcraped off. When your 
ſyrup is pretty thick, take it off; and when cold, wipe 
the cucumbers dry, and put them in. Boll the ſyrup 
once in two or three days for three weeks, and ſtrengthen 
it, if neceſſary. When you put the ſyrup to your cu- 
cumbers, be ſure that it is quite cold. Cover them 
cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place. 


Ss R 
DRYING AN D CANDYING. * 


BEFORE you proceed to dry and candy any kind of 
fruit, let it be firſt preſerved, and ſo dritd in a ſtove, or 


before the fire, that all the ſyrup may be totally extracted. 
When 
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When you have boiled your ſugar to the candy height, 
dip in the fruit, and lay them in diſhes in your ſtove to 
dry ; then put them into boxes and keep them in a 
place where they cannot receive injury either from heat 
or damp. 
< Dried Apricots. 

TAKE as many apricots as will amount to about a 

und weight, pare and ſtone them, and then put them 
into a preſerving-pan. Pound and ſift half a pound of 
double-refined ſugar, ſtrew a little among them, and lay 
the reſt over them. When they have been twenty-four 
hours in this ſtate, turn them three or four times in the 
lyrup, and then boil them pretty quick till they look 


clear. When they are cold, take them out, and lay 


them on glafles, Then put them into a ſtove, and turn 
them the firſt day every half hour, the ſecond day every 
hour, and ſo on till they are perfectly dry. Put them 
into boxes covered, and ſet them by for ule. 


Dried Peaches. 


PARE and ſtone ſome of the fineſt peaches you can 
get; then put them into a ſaucepan of boiling water, 
let them boil till they are tender, and then lay them on 
a ſieve to drain. Put them again into the ſame ſauce- 
pan, and cover them with their own weight in ſugar.— 
Let them lie two or three hours, and then boii them till 
they are clear, and the ſyrup pretty thick. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtand all night; ſcald them well, and 
then take them off to cool. When they are quite cold, 
ſet them on again till they are thoroughly hot, and con- 
tinue this for three or- four days. Then lay them on 
plates, and turn them every day till they are quite dry. 


Candied Angelica. 


CUT your angelica in lengths when young, cover it 
cloſe, and boil it till it is tender. Then peel it, put it in 
again, and let it ſimmer and boil till it is green. Then 
take it up, dry it with a cloth, and to every pound of 


ſtalks put a pound of ſugar. Put your ſtalks into an 


earthen pan, beat your ſugar, ſtrew it over them, 25 
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let them ſtand two days. Then boil it till it is clear and 
green, and put it in a cullender to drain. Beat another 
pound of ſugar to powder, and ſtrew it over the angelica ; 
then lay it on plates, and let it ſtand in a ſlack oven till 
it is thoroughly dry. 

Green Gage Plumbs dried. 

MAKE a thin ſyrup of half a pound of ſingle- refined 
ſugar, ſkim it well, ſlit a pound of plumbs down the 
ſeam, and put them into the ſyrup. Keep them ſcalding 
hot till they are tender, and take care they are well cover- 
ed with ſyrup, or they will loſe their colour. Let them 
ſtand all night, and then make a rich ſyrup thus: To a 
pound of double-refined ſugar put two ſpoonsful of water, 
ſkim it well, and boil it almoſt to a candy. When it is 
cold, drain your plumbs out of the firſt fyrup, and put 
them into the thick ſyrup ; but be careful to let the ſyrup 
cover them. Set them on the fire to ſcald till they look 
clear, and then put them in a china bowl. When they 
have ſtood a week, take them out, and lay them on china 
diſhes. Then put them into a ſtove, and turn them once 


a day till they are dry. 
Dried Cherries. 


TAKE what quantity of morello cherries you think 
proper, ſtone them, and to every pound of cherries put a 
pound and a quarter of fine ſugar ; beat and fiſt it over 
your cherries, and let them ſtand all night. Then take 
them out of their ſugar, and to every pound of fugar put 
two ſpoonsful of water. Boil and ſkim it well, and then 
Put in your cherries. Let your ſugar boil over them, the 
next morning ftrain them, and to every pound of ſyrup 
put half a pound more ſugar. Boil it till it is a little 
thicker, then put in your cherries, and let them boil 
gently. The next day ſtrain them, pur them into a ſtove, 


and turn them every day till they are dry. 


Dried Damſons. 
GATHER your damſons when they are full ripe, 
ſpread them on a coarſe cloth, and ſet them in a very 


cool oven, Let them ſtand a day or two, and if they are 
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not then properly dried, put them in for a day or two 
longer. Then take them out, lay them in a dry place, 
and they will eat like freſh plumbs, though even in the 
midſt of winter. 


Candicd Caſſia. 


TAKE as much of the powder of brown caſſia as will 
lie upon a half-crown, with as much muſk and amber- 
gris as you think proper. Pound them both well toge- 
ther. Then take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, boil it 
to a candy height, put in your powder, and mix it well 
together. Pour it into ſaucers, which muſt be buttered 


very thin, and when it is cold, it will flip out. 


Lemon and Orange Pecls candied. 


CUT your lemons or oranges long-ways, take out all 
the pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty ſtrong ſalt and 
hard water for ſix days: Then boil them in a large 
quantity of ſpring water till they are tender. Take them 
out, and lay them on a hair ſieve to drain. Then make 
a thin ſyrup of fine loaf ſugar, a pound to a quart of 
water. Put in your peels, and boil them half an hour, 
or till they look clear, and have ready a thick ſyrup, 
made of fine loaf ſugar, with as much water as will diſ- 
ſolve it. Put in your peels, and boil them over a ſlow 
fire till you ſee the ſyrup candy about the pan and peels, 
Then take them out, and grate fine ſugar all over them. 
Lay them on a hair ſieve to drain, and fct them in a ſtove, 


or before the fire, to dry. 


Candied Ginger. 


TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine, a pound 
of loaf ſugar beat fine, and put them into a preſerving- 
pan with as much water as will diſſolve the ſugar, Stir 
them well together over a very flow fire till the ſugar 
begins to boil. Then ſtir in another pound of ſugar beat 
fine, and keep ſtirring it till it grows thick, Then take 
it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earthen diſhes. 
Ter them in a warm place to dry, and they will be hard 
and brittle, and look white. 


4 | Orange 
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Orange Chips. 

GET ſome of the beſt Seville oranges you can, pare 
them at leaſt about a quarter of an inch broad, and if you 
can keep the parings whole, they will have a pretty effect. 
When you have pared as many as you intend, put them 
into ſalt and ſpring water, for a day or two; then boil 
them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till they are ten- 
der, and drain them on a ſteve. Have ready a thin ſy- 
rup made of a quart of water and a pound of ſugar. Boil 
them, a few at a time, to keep them from breaking, till 


they look clear. Then put them into a ſyrup made of 


fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water as will diſſolve it, 
and boil them to a candy height. When you take them 


up, lay them on a ſieve, and grate double-refined ſugar 


over them. Then put them in a ſtove, or before the fire 
to dry. 
Orange Marmalade. 

GET the cleareſt Seville oranges you can, cut them in 
two, take ont all the pulp and juice into a baſon, and 
pick all the ſkins and ſeeds out of it. Boil the rinds in 
hard water till they are tender, and change the water wo 
or three times while they are boiling. Then pound them 
in a marble mortar, and add to it the juice and pulp. 
Then put them in the preſerving-pan with double its 
weight of loaf-ſugar, and ſet it over a flow fire. Boll it 
rather more than half an hour, put it into pots, cover it 
with brandy paper, and tie it cloſe down. 

Apricot Marmalade. 


APRICOTS that are too ripe for keeping beſt anſwer 
this purpoſe. Boil them in ſyrup till they will math, and 
then beat them in a marble mortar to a paſte. Take 
half their weight of loaf-ſugar, and add juſt water enough 
to diſſolve it, Boil and ſkim it till it looks clear, and 
the ſyrup thick like a fine jelly. Then put it into your 
ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie it up cloſe. 

Quince Marmalade, 

THESE muſt likewiſe be full ripe for the purpoſe of 

making marmalade. Pare them, and cut them into 


quarters; then take out the cores, and put the fruit into a 
1i 2 ſaucepan 
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ſaucepan. Cover them with the parings; nearly fill the 


faucepan with ſpring- water, cover it cloſe, and let them 


ſtew over a ſlow fire till they are ſoft and of a pink co- 
jour. Then pick out the quinces from the parings, and 
beat them to a pulp in a marble ' mortar. Take their 
weight of. fine loaf ſugar, put as much water to it as will 
diſſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well. Then put in your 
quinces, boil them gently three quarters of an hour, and 
keep ſtirring them all the time. When it is cold, put it 
into flat pots, tie it down cloſe, and ſet it by for uſe. 


Tranſparent Marmalade. 
CUT very pale Seville oranges into quarters, take out 


the pulp, put it into a baſon, and pick out the ſkins and 


ſeeds. Put the peels into a little ſalt and water, and let 
them ſtand all night. Then boil them in a good quantity 
of ſpring· water till they are tender, cut them in very thin 
ſlices, and put them to the pulp. To every pound of mar- 
malade put a pound and a half of double- refined ſugar, 
finely beaten, and boil them together gently for twenty 
minutes; but if not clear and tranſparent in that time, 
boil it five or ſix minutes longer. Keep ſtirring it gently 
all the time, and take care you do not break the ſlices. 
When it is cold, put it into jelly or ſweetmeat glaſſes, and 
tie them down tight with brandy-paper, and a bladder 
over them, 


Burnt Almonds, 


TAKE two pound of almonds, and put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with the ſame quantity of ſugar, and a pint of 
water. Set them over a clear cool fire, and let them boil 
till you find the almonds crack. Then take them off, 
and ſtir them about till they are quite dry. Put them in 
a wire ſieve, and fift all the ſugar from them. Put the 
ſugar into the pan again with a little water, and give it a 
boil. Then put four ſpoonsful of ſcraped cochineal to 
the ſugar to colour it, put the almonds into the pan, and 
keep ſtirring them over the fire till they are quite dry. 
Then put them into a large glaſs, and they will keep all 
the year, 


Raſberry 
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| Raſberry Paſte. 80 

MASH a quart of raſberries, ſtrain one half, and put 
the juice to the other half, Boil them a quarter of an 
hour, put to them a pint of red currant juice, and let them 
boil all together till your raſberries are enough. Then 
put a pound and a half of double-refined lugar into a pan, 
with as much water as will diſſolve it, and boil it to a 
ſugar again. Put in your raſberries and juice, give them 
a ſcald, and pour it into glaſſes or plates. Then put them 
into a ſtove, and turn them at times till they are tho- 
roughly dry. 

Currant Paſte. 


CURRANT paſte may be either red or white, ac- 
cording to the colour of the currants you uſe. Strip your 
currants, put a little juice to them to keep them from 
burning, boil them well, and rub them through a hair 
ſieve. . Then boil it a quarter of an hour, and to a pint 
of juice put a pound and a half of double-refined ſugar 
pounded and ſifted. Shake in your ſugar, and when it is 
melted, pour it on plates. Dry it in the ſame manner as 
the raſberry paſte, and turn it into any form you like beſt. 

Gooſeberry Paſte. 

TAKE ſome full grown red gooſeberries, juſt on the 
turn for ripening, cut them in halves, and pick out all the 
ſeeds. Have ready a pint of currant juice, and boil your 
gooſeberries in it till they are tender. Put a pound and a 
half of double-refined ſugar into your pan, with as much 
water as will diſſolve it, and boil it to a ſugar again. 
Then put all together, and make it ſcalding hot, but do 
not let it boil. Pour it into your plates or glaſſes, and 
dry it as before directed. 


| 4 K $0 
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Artificial Fruit. 


AT a proper time of the year, take care to ſave the 
ſtalks of the fruit, with the ſtones to them. Get 
ſome 
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ſome tins neatly made in the ſhape of the fruit you intend 
to imitate, leaving a hole at the top, to put in the ſtone 
and ſtalkl. They muſt be fo contrived as to open in the 
middle, to take out the fruit, and there muſt alſo be made 
a frame of wood to fix them in. Great care muſt be 
taken to make the tins very ſmooth in the inſide, other- 
wiſe their roughneſs will mark the fruit; and that they be 
made exactly of the ſhape of the fruit they are intended to 
repreſent. Being prepared with your tins, proceed thus : 
Take two cow-heels, and a calf's-foot, boil them in 2 
gallon of ſoft water till they are all boiled to rags, and 
when you have a full quart of jelly, ſtrain it through a 
fieve. Then put it into a ſaucepan, ſweeten it, put in 
lemon- peel perfumed, and colour it like the fruit you 
intend to imitate. Stir all together, give it a boil, and 
fill your tins : then put in the ſtones and the ſtalks juſt as 
the fruit grows, and when the jelly is quite cold, open 
your. tins, and put on the bloom, which may be done by 
carefully duſting on powder-blue. Keep them covered 
to prevent the duſt getting to them; and to the eye, art 
will be an excellent ſubſtitute for nature, 


A Diſh of Snow. | 
TAKE twelve large apples, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan with cold water. Set them over a ſlow fire, and 


when they are ſoft, pour them in a hair ſieve ; take off 
the ſkins, and put the pulp into a baſon. Then beat the 


_ whites of twelve eggs to a very ſtrong froth; beat and ſift ' 


half a pound of double-refined ſugar, and ſtrew it into 
the eggs. Work up the-pulp of your apples to a ſtrong 
froth, then beat them all together till they are like a ſtiff 
ſnow. Lay it upon a china diſh, and heap it up as high 
as you can. Set round it green knots of paſte, in imita- 
tion of Chineſe rails, and ſtick a ſprig of myrtle in the 
middle of the dilh. 
Moonſltine. 


GET a piece of tin the ſhape of a half-moon, as deep 
as a half pint baſon, and one in the ſhape of a large ſtar, 
and two or three leſſer ones. Boil two calf's feet in a 


gallon of water till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, 
| | and 
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and when cold, ſkim off the fat. Take half the jelly, and 
ſweeten it with ſugar to your palate. Beat up the whites 
of four eggs, ſtir all together, over a ſlow fire till it boils, 
and then run it through a flannel bag till clear. Pur it 1n 
2 clean ſaucepan, and take an ounce of ſweet almonds, 
blanched, and beat very fine 1n a marble mortar, with 
two ſpoonsful of roſe-water, and two of orange flower- 
water. Then ftrain it through a coarſe cloth, mix it wich 
the jelly, put in four ſpoonsful of thick cream, and ſtir it 
all together till it boils. Then have ready the diſh you 
intend it for, lay the tin in the ſhape of a half-moon in 
the middle, and the ſtars round it. Lay little weights on 
the tins, to keep them in the place where you put them, 
Then pour the moonſhine into the diſh; and when it is 
quite cold, take out the tins. Then fill up the vacancies 
with clear calf's-feet jelly. You may colour your moon- 
ſhine with cochineal and chocolate, to make it look hke 
the ſky, and your moon and ſtars will then ſhine the 
brighter. Garniſh it with rock candy ſweetmeats. 


Floating Hand. 


TAKE a ſoup- diſh of a ſize proportioned to what you 
intend to make: but a deep glals ſet on a china diſh, will 
anſwer the purpoſe better. Take a quart of the thickeſt 
cream you can get, and make it pretty ſweet with fine 
ſugar. Pour in a gill of ſack, grate in the yellow rind of 
a lemon, and mill the cream till it is of a thick froth ; 
then carefully pour the thin from the froth into a diſh. 
Cut a French roll, or as many as you want, as thin as 
you can, and put a layer of it as light as poſſible on the 
cream, then a layer of currant jelly, then a very thin 
layer of roll, then hartſhorn jelly, then French roll, and 
over that whip your froth which you ſaved off the cream, 
well milled up, and lay it on the top as high as you can 
heap it. Ornament the rim of your diſh with figures, 
fruits, or ſweetmeats, as you pleaſe. This looks very 
pretty on the middle of a table, with candles round it; 
and you may make it of as many different colours as you 
fancy, according to what jellies, jams, or ſweet- meats 


you have. 
up Defert 


pillars. 
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| Defert Iſland. 
TAKE a lump of paſte, and form it into a rock three 
inches broad at the top; then colour it, and ſet it in the 
middle of a deep china diſh. Set a caſt figure on it, with 
a crown on its head, and a knot of rock candy at its feet: 
then make a roll of paſte an inch thick, and ſtick it on 
the inner edge of the diſh, two parts round. Cut eight 
pieces of eringo-roots, about three inches long, and fix 
them upright to the roll of paſte on the edge. Make 
gravel walks of ſhot comfits round the diſh, and ſet ſmall 
figures in them. Roll our ſome paſte, and cut it open 
like Chineſe rails. Bake it, and fix it on either ſide of 
the gravel-walks with gum, and form an entrance where 
the Chineſe rails are, with two pieces of eringo-root for 


Chineſe Temple or Obeliſt. 

TAKE an ounce of fine ſugar, half an ounce of butter, 
and four. ounces of fine flour. Boil the ſugar and butter 
in a little water, and when it is cold, beat up an egg, and 
put it to the water, ſugar, and butter. Mix it with the 
flour, and make it into a very ſtiff paſte : then roll it as 
thin as poſſible, have a ſet of tips in the form of a temple, 
and put the paſte upon them, Cut it in what form you 
pleaſe upon the ſeparate parts of your tins, keeping them 
ſeparate till baked ; but take care to have the paſte ex- 
actly the ſize of the tins. When you have cut all them 
parts, bake them in a ſlow oven, and when cold, take them 
out of the tins, and join the parts with ſtrong iſinglaſs and 
water with a camel's-hair bruth. Set them one upon the 
other, as the forms of the tin moulds will direct you. If 
you cut it neatly, and the paſte is rolled very thin, it will 
be a beautiful corner for a large table. If you have obe- 
liſk moulds, you may make them the ſame way for an 


oppoſite corner. Be careful to make the pillars ſtronger 
than the top, that they may not be cruſhed by their weight. 


Theſe ornamental decorations in confectionary are cal- 
culated to embelliſh grand entertainments, and it is certain 
they have all a very pleaſing effect on the fight; but their 


beauties depend entirely on the abilities and ingenuity of 
„„ nr ab as & 


CHAP. 


Tung 
MH. LUA. 
[CKLES are eſſentially neceſſary to be kept in all 
houſes, but particblarly ſuch as contain large fami- 
lies; nor will the prudent and judicious houſekeeper be 
without them; and this for two reaſons : firſt, to avoid 
the inconvenience of ſending for them when wanted; 
and ſecondly, from being aſſured that they are done as 
they ought to be, that is, that they ſhall have their 
proper colour without that artifice which is likely to be 
prejudicial to thoſe who uſe them. It is too com- 
mon a practice to make uſe of braſs utenſils in order 
to give the pickles a, fine green; but this permicious 
cuſtom is eaſily avoided by heating the liquor, and 
keeping it in a proper degree of warmth before you 
pour it on the articles to be pickled. It is uſual to put 
pickles into earthen jars, but ſtone jars are by far the 
beſt, for though they are more expenſive in the firſt pur- 
chaſe, they will be found much cheaper in the end; the 
earthen veſſels are porous, and will conſequently admit the 
air, and ſpoil the pickles, eſpecially if they ſtand any length 
of time; but this will not be the caſe with ſtone jars.— 
Remember, that when you take any pickle out of your 
Jars, be ſure never to do it with your fingers, as that will 
ſpoil the pickle ; but always make uſe of a ſpoon, which 
you ſhould keep entirely for that purpoſe. Having 
mentioned theſe neceſſary and general obſervations relative 1 
to pickling, we ſhall now proceed to particulars; begin- 1 
ning with N 
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Mangoes. 


THE proper cucumbers to be uſed for this purpoſe 
are thoſe of the largeſt fort, which muſt be taken from 
the vines before they are too ripe, or yellow at the ends. 
Cut a piece out of the ſide, and take out the ſeeds with an WY | 
apple · ſcraper or a tea-ſpoon. Then put them into very 4} | 
ſtrong ſalt and water for eight or nine days, or till they are Wl 
yellow. Stir them well two or three times eyery day, and 
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put them into a pan with a large quantity of vine leaves 
both over and under them. ' Beat a little roach-allum 
very fine, and put it into the ſalt and water they came 
out of. Pour it on your cucumbers, and ſet them upon 
a very ſlow fire for four or five hours, till they are pretty 
green, Then take them out, and drain them in a hair 
ſieve, and when they are cold, put to them a little horſe- 
radiſh, then muſtard-ſeed, two or three heads of garlick, 
a few pepper-corns, a few green cucumbers fliced in 
{mall pieces, then horſe-radiſh, and the ſame as before- 
mentioned till you have filled them. Then take the 
piece you cut out, and ſew it on with a large needle and 
thread, and do all the reſt in the ſame manner. Have 
ready the following pickle: To every gallon of vinegar 
put an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, two ounces of 
ſliced ginger, the ſame of long pepper, Jamaica pepper, 
three ounces of muſtard- ſeed tied up in a bag, four 
ounces of garlick, and a ſtick of horſe-radifh cut in 
ſlices. Boil them five minutes in the vinegar, then pour 
it upon your pickles, tie them down cloſe, and keep 
them for ule. 
Gerkins. 

PUT a quantity of ſpring water into a large earthen 
p2n, and to every gallon put two pounds of falt, Mix 
them well together, and throw 1n five hundred gerkins. 
When they have been two hours in the ſalt and water, 


take them out, and put them to drain; and when they 


are thoroughly dry, put them into your jar. Take a 
gallon of the beſt white-wine vinegar, and put it into a 
taucepan, with half an ounce of cloves and mace, an 
ounce of allſpice, the fame quantity of muſtard-ſced, a 
ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in ſlices, ſix bay-leaves, two or 
three races of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, and a hand- 
ful of ſalt. Boll up all together, and pour it over the 
gerkins. Cover them cloſe down, and let them ſtand 
twenty-four hours. Then put them into your ſaucepan, 
and let them ſimmer over the fire till they are green; bur 
be careful not to let them boil, as that will ſpoil them. 
Then put them into your jar, and cover them cloſe 
down till they are cold, Then tie them over with a 
: | 5 bladder 
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bladder and a piece of leather, and put them in a dry-cold 


place. 
Cucumbers. 

FOR the purpoſe of pickling, chuſe the ſmalleſt 
cucumbers you can get, and be careful they are as free 
from ſpots as poſſible. Put them into ſtrong ſalt and 
water for nine or ten days, or till they are quite yellow, 
and ſtir them twice a day, at leaſt, or they will grow 
ſoſt. When they are perfectly yellow, pour the water 
from them, and cover them with plenty of vine leaves. 
Set your water over the fire, and when it boils, pour it 
upon them, and let them upon the hearth to keep 
warm. When the water is nearly cold, make it boiling 
hot again, and pour it upon them. Proceed in this 
manner till you perceive they are of a fine green, which 
they will be in four or five times. Be careful to keep 
them well covered with vine leaves, with a cloth and 
diſh over the top, to keep in the ſteam, which will help to 
green them the ſooner. When they are greened, put 
them in a hair ſieve to drain, and then make the following 
pickle for them: To every two quarts of white wine 
vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, or tenor twelve cloves, 
an ounce of ginger cut into ſlices, the ſame of black pep- 
per, and a handful of ſalt. Boil them all together for five 
minutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them 
down with a bladder for uſe. | 


Cucin bers in Slices. 


TAKE ſome large cucumbers before they are too ripe, 
Nice chem of the thickneſs of a crown- piece, and put 
them into a pewter diſh. To every dozen of cucumbers 
ſlice two large onions thin, and fo on till you have filled 
your diſh, or have got the quantity you intend to pickle; 
but remember to put a handful of falt between every 
row. Then cover them with another pewter diſh, and 
let them ſtand twenty-four hours. Then put them into 
a cullender, and when they are thoroughly dry, put them 
into a jar, cover them over with white wine vinegar, and 
ler them ſtapd four hours. Pour the vinegar from them 
into a ſaucepan, and boil it with a little ſalt, Put to the 

5 | K k 2 cucumbers 
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cucumbers a little mace, a little whole pepper, a large 
race of ginger ſliced, and then pour on them the boiling 
vinegar, Cover them cloſe, and when they are cold, tie 
them down, and they will be ready for uſe in a few days. 


| Walnuts. 

THERE are various methods of pickling walnuts, in 
order to have them of different colours, the number of 
which are four, namely, black, white, olive- colour, and 
green; each of which we ſhall deſcribe in their pro- 
per order, 

To pickle walnuts black, you muſt gather them before 
the ſhell gets too hard, which may be known by running 
a pin into them, and alwaysgather them when the ſun is 
hot upon them. Put them into ſtrong ſalt and water for 
nine days, and ſtir them twice a day, obſcrving to change 
the ſalt and water every three days. Then put them into 
a hair ſieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they turn 
black. Put them into ſtrong ſtone jars, and pour boiling 
vinegar over them; cover them up, and let them ſtand 
till they are cold. Then give the vinegar three more 
boilings, pour it each time on the walnuts, and let it 
ſtand till it is cold between every boiling. Then tie 
them down with paper and a bladder over them, and ler 
them ſtand two months. When that time has elapſed, 
take them out of the vinegar, and make a pickle for 
them thus: To every two quarts of vinegar put half an 


- ounce of mace, and the ſame of cloves, of black pepper, 


Jamaica pepper, long pepper, and ginger, an ounce 
each, and two ounces of common falt. Boil it ten 
minutes, then pour it hot on your walnuts, tie them cloſe 
down, and cover them with paper and a bladder. 
To pickle walnuts white, you muſt proceed thus :!— 
Having procured a ſufficient quantity of walquts, of the 
largeſt ſize, and taken the before-mentioned precaution 
that the ſhells are not too hard, pare them very thin till 
the white appears, and throw them into ſpring water and 
a handful of falt as you do them. Let them lay in that 
water fix hours, and put a thin board upon them to keep 
them under the water. Then ſet a ſtew-pan with ſome 
clean ſpring water on a charcoal fire, Take your nuts 
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out of the water, put them into the ſtew- pan, and Jet 
them ſimmer four or five minutes, but be careful they do 
not boil. Then have ready a pan of ſpring water with a 
handful of ſalt in it, and ſtir it till the ſalt is melted ; then 
take your nuts out of the {tew-pan with a wooden ladle, 
or ſpoon, and put them into the cold water and ſalt.— 
Let them ſtand a quarter of an hour, with the board lying 
on them to keep them down as before; for if they are not 
kept under the liquor they will turn black. Then lay 
them on a cloth, and put them into your jar, with ſome 
blades of mace and nutmeg ſliced thin. Mix your ſpice 
between your nuts, and pour diſtilled vinegar over them. 
When your jar is properly filled with nuts, pour mutton 
fat over them, tie them down cloſe with a bladder and lea- 
ther, and ſet them in a dry place. 

Walnuts to be pickled of an olive colour, muſt be 
managed thus: Having gathered your walnuts with the 
ſame precautions as before directed, put them into ſtrong 
ale allegar, and tie them down under a badder and paper 
to keep out the air. Let them ſtand twelve months, 
then take them out of the allegar, and make for them a 
pickle of ſtrong allegar. To every quart, put half an 
ounce of Jamaica pepper, the ſame of long pepper, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, a he 
of garlick, and a little ſalt. Boil them all together five or 
ſix minutes, and then pour it upon your walnuts. As it 
gets cold, boil it again three times, and pour it on them. 
Then tie them down with a bladder and paper over it; 
and if your allegar is good, they will keep ſeveral years, 
without either turning colour or growing ſoft. You may 
make very good catchup of the allegar that comes from 
the walnuts, by adding a pound of anchovies, an ounce 
of cloves, the ſame of long and black pepper, a head of 
garlick, and half a pound of common falt, to every gallon 
of allegar. Boil it till it is half reduced, and ſkim it well, 
Then bottle it for uſe, and it will keep a great while. 

To pickle walnuts green, proceed as follows: Make 
choice of the large double or French walnuts, gathered 
before the ſhells are hard. Wrap them ſingly in vine 
leaves, put a few vine leaves in the bottom of your Jar 
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and nearly fill it wich your walnuts. Take care they do 
not touch one another, and put a good many leaves over 
them. Then fill your jar with good allegar, cover them 
cloſe that the air cannot get in, and let them ftand for 
three weeks. Then pour the allegar from them, pur 
freſh leaves at the bottom of another jar, take out your 
walnuts, and wrap them ſeparately in freſh leaves as quick 
as poſſibly you can. Put them into your jar with a good 
many leaves over them, and fill it with white wine vine- 
gar. Let them ſtand three weeks, pour off your vine- 
gar, and wrap them up as before, with freſh leaves at the 
bottom and top of your jar. Take freſh white wine 
vinegar, put falt in it till it will bear an egg, and add 
to it mace, cloves, nutmeg, and garlick. Boil it about 
eight minutes, and then pour it on your walnuts: Tie 


them cloſe with paper and a bladder, and ſet them by 
for uſe. Be careful to keep them covered, and when you 


take any out for uſe, if the whole ſhould not be wanted, 
do not put thoſe Icft again into the jar, for by that means 
the whole may bc ſpoiled. 


Red Cabbage. 


SLICE you cabbage croſſways, then put it In 2 an 
earthen diſh, and ſprinkle a handful of ſalt over it. Cove 
it with another diſh, and let it ſtand twenty- four hours. 
Then put it into a cullender to drain, and lay it into your 
jar. Take a ſufficient quantity of white-wine-vinegar to 
cover it, a few cloves, a little mace, and allſpice. Put 
them in whole, with a little cochineal bruiſed fine. Then 
boil it up, and pour it cither hot or cold upon your cab- 
bage. If the former, let it ſtand till cold, and then tie it 
down for uſc. | 


J 


Onions. 

TAKE a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt « onions you 
can get, and put them into ſalt and water for nine days, 
obſcrving to change the water every day, Then put 
them into jars, and pour freſh boiling ſalt and water over 
them. Let them ſtand cloſe covered till they are cold, 
then make ſome more falt and water, and pour it boiling 


* 


hot upon them. When it is cold, put your onions into 


a hair 
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a hair ſieve to drain, then put them into wide- mouthed "Ns 
bottles, and fill them up with diftilled vinegar. 'Put into 1 
every bottle a ſlice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, a . = 
tea-ſpoonful of ſweet oil, (which will keep the onions | TEE 
white) a bay-leaf, and as much ſalt as will lay on a ſix- Ray 
pence. Cork them well up, fo that no air can get to [3 i 
them, and ſet them jn a dry place. | 31 
Samphire. 
TAKE what quantity of green ſamphire you think 
proper, put it into a clean pan, throw over it two or three 
handsful of ſalt, and cover it with fpring-water. When 
it has lain twenty-four hours, put it into a clean ſaucepan, 
throw in a handful of falt, and cover 1t with good vinegar. 
Cover the pan cloſe, ſet it over a ſlow fire, let it ſtand till 
it is juſt green and criſp, and then take it off at that mo- = 
ment; for, ſhould it remain till ir'is ſoft, it will be totally 1 
ſpoiled. Put it into your pickling- pot, and cover it cloſe. . 
When it is quite cold, tie it down with a bladder and Ki 
leather, and ſet it by for uſe. Samphire may be preſerved qt | 
all the year, by keeping it in very ſtrong brine of ſalt and & 5 
water, and, juſt before you want to uſe it, put it for a few As 
minutes into ſame oſ the belt vinegar. 2.8 
Kidney Beans. 

TAKE ſome young ſmall beans, and put them into 
ſtrong ſalt and water for three days, ſtirring them two or 
three times egch day. Then pur them into a pan, with 
vine-leaves both under and over them, and pour on them 
the ſame water they came out of. Cover them cloſe, 
and ſet them over a very flow fire till they are of a fine 
green. Then put them into a hair ſieve to drain, and 
make a pickle for them of white wine vinegar, or fine 
ale-allegar. Boil it five or ſix minutes with a little mace, 
Jamaica pepper, and a race or two of ginger ſliced. Then 
pour it hot upon the beans, and tie them down with a blad- 

der and paper, | | 
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Barberries. 

TAKE a quantity of barberries not over ripe, pick off 
the leaves and dead ſtalks, and put them into jars, with a 
large quantity of ſtrong ſalt and water, and tie them down 

: 3 with 
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with a bladder. When you ſee a ſcum rife on the bar. 
-- berries, put them into freth ſalt and water; but they need 
no vinegar, their own natural ſharpneſs being fully ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve them. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them 
by for uſe. | 


Beet Roots. | 

BOIL the roots till they are tender, and take off the 
ſkins, cut them in flices, gimp them in the ſhape of wheels, 
or what other form you pleaſe, and put them into a jar. 
Take as much vinegar as you think will cover them, and 
boil it with a little mace, a race of ginger ſliced, and a 
few ſmall pieces of borſe-radiſh, Pour it hot upon the 
roots, and tie them down cloſe. 

| Radiſh Pods. 

GATHER your radiſh-pods when they are quite 
young, and put them into ſalt and water all night. The 
next day boil the ſalt and water they were laid in, pour it 
upon the pods, and cover your jar cloſe to keep in the 
ſteam, When it is nearly cold, make it boiling hot, and 
pour it on again, and continue doing fo till the pods are 
quite green. Then put them into a ſieve to drain, and 
make a pickle for them of white wine vinegar, with a 
little mace, ginger, long pepper, and horſe- radiſh. Pour 
it boiling hot upon your pods, and when it is almoſt cold, 
make your vinegar twice as hot as before, and pour it 
upon them. Tie them down with a bladder, and ſet 
them in a dry place. 

Cauliſlowers. 

| TAKE. the whiteſt and cloſeſt cauliflowers you can 
get, break the flowers into bunches, and ſpread them on 
. an earthen diſh. Lay ſalt all over them, and let them 
- ſtand for three days to draw out all the water. Then put 
them into jars, and pour boiling falt and water upon 
them. Let them ftand all night, then drain them in a 
hair ſieve, and put them into glaſs jars. Fill up your jars 
with diſtilled vinegar, and tie them cloſe down. 


| Artichoke Bottoms. 
BOIL your artichokes till you can pull off all the 


leaves, and thoroughly clear the bottoms, Put them _ 
$ | ſult 
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falt and water for an hour, then take them out, and lay 
them on a cloth to drain. When they are dry, put them 
into large wide-mouthed glaſſes, with a little mace and 
fliced nutmeg between, and fill them with diſtilled vine- 
gar. Cover them with mutton fat melted, and tie them 
down with leather and a bladder, 


Naſturtiums: 

THE moſt proper time for gathering theſe berries, is 
ſoon after the bloſſoms are gone off, Put them into cold 
ſalt and water, and change the water for three days ſuc- 
ceſſiyely. Make your pickle of white wine vinegar, mace, 
nutmeg ſliced, ſhalots, pepper-corns, ſalt, and horſe- 
radiſh. Make your pickle pretty ſtrong, but do not boil 
it. When you have drained your berries, put them into 
a jar, pour the pickle to them, and tie them down cloſe. 


Muſhrooms. 
TAKE the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get, put them 
into ſpring-water, and rub them with a piece of new flan- 
nel dipped in ſalt. Throw them into cold water as you 
do them, which will make them keep their colour. Then 
put them into a ſaucepan, and throw a handful of ſalt 
over them. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them over the 
fire four or five minutes, or till you find they are tho- 
roughly hot, and the liquor is drawn out from them. Then 
lay them between two clean cloths till they are cold, put 
them into glaſs bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled 
vinegar. Put a blade or two of mace and a tea- ſpoonful 
of ſweet oil into every bottle. Cork them up cloſe, and 
ſet them in a cool place. If you have not any diſtilled 
vinegar, you may uſe white wine vinegar, or ale allegar 
will do; but it muſt be boiled with a little mace, ſalt, and 
a few ſlices of ginger; and it muſt ſtand till it is cold be- 


fore you pour it on your muſhrooms. 


Muſhroom Catchup. | 
TAKE a quantity of the full- grown flaps of muſhrooms, 
cruſh them well with your hands, and then ſtrew a quan- 
tity of ſalt all over them. Let them ſtand all night, and 
the next day put them into ſtew-pans. Set them in a 


quick oven for twelve hours, and then ſtrain them through 
VII. LI a hair 
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a hair ſieve. To every gallon of liquor put of cloves, 
Jamaica, black pepper, and ginger, one ounce each, and 
half a pound of common ſalt. Set it on a flow fire, and 
let it boil till half the liquor is waſted away. Then put it 
into a clean pot, and when it is quite cold, bottle it for uſe, 
| Muſhroom Powder. | 
GET the largeſt and the thickeſt buttons you can, peel 
them, and cut off the root end, but do not waſh them. 
Spread them ſeparately on pewter diſhes, and fer them in 
a flow oven to' dry. Let the liquor dry up into the 
muſhrooms, as that will make the powder much ſtronger, 
and let them continue in the oven till you find they will 
powder. Then beat them in a marble mortar, and ſiſt 
them through a fine ſieve, with a lictle chyan pepper and 
pounded mace. Bottle it quite clear, and keep it in a 
dry place. 


Walnut Catclup. 

PUT what quantity of walnuts you think proper into 
jars, cover them with cold ſtrong ale allegar, and tie 
them cloſe for twelve months. Then take out the wal- 
nuts from the allegar, and to every gallon of the liquor 
put two heads of garlick, half a pound of anchovies, a 
quart of red wine, and of mace, cloves, long, black, 
and Jamaica pepper, and ginger, an ounce each. Boll 
them all together till. the liquor is reduced to half the 
quantity, and the next day bottle it for uſe. 


Another Method of making Walnut Catchup. 

TAKE green walnuts before the ſhell is formed, and 
grind them in a crab-mill, or pound them in a marble 
mortar. Squeeze out the juice through a-coarſe cloth, 
and put to every gallon of juice a pound of anchovies, 
the ſame quantity of bay ſalt, four ounces of Jamaica 
pepper, two of long, and two of black pepper; of 
mace, cloves, and ginger, each an ounce, and a ſtick of 
horſe-radiſh, Boll all together till reduced to half the 
quantity, and then put it into a pot. When it is cold, 
bottle it cloſe, and in three months it will be fit for ule. 

Indian Pickle, or Piecalillo. | 

TAKE a cauliflower, a white cabbage, a few ſmall 
cucumbers, radiſh-pods, kidney-beans, and a little beet- 
| 3 root, 
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root, or any other thing commonly pickled. Put them 
into 2 hair ſieve, and throw a large handful of ſalt over 
them. Set chem in the fun, or before the fire, for three 
days to dry. When all the water is run out of them, 
put them into a large earthen pot in layers, and between 
every layer put a handfui of brown muſtard- ſeed. Then 
take as much ale allegar as you think will cover it, and 
to every four quarts of allegar put an ounce of turmeric. 
Boil them together, and put it hot upon your pickle.— 
Let it ſtand twelve days upon the hearth, or till the 
pickles are of a bright yellow colour, and moſt of the 
allegar ſucked up. Then take two quarts of ſtrong ale 
allegar, an ounce of mace, the ſame of white pepper, a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, and the fame of long 
pepper and nutmeg. Beat them all together, and boil 
them ten minutes in the allegar. Then pour it upon your 
pickles, with four ounces of peeled garlick. Tie it cloſe 
down, and ſet it by for ule. 
Aſparagus. 
GET the largeſt aſparagus you can, cut off the white 
ends, and waſh the green ends in ſpring water. Then 
ut them into a pan of clean water, and let them le in 
it two or three hours. Put as much ſpring water into 
a ſtew-pan as will nearly fill it, and throw in a large 
handful of ſalt. Set it on the fire, and when it boils put 
in your glaſs, not tied up, but looſe, and not too many 
at a time, left you break the heads. Juſt ſcald them, 
and no more; then take them out with a broad ſkimmer, © 
and lay them on a cloth to cool. Make your pickle 
with a gallon or more (according to the quantity of 
your aſparagus) of white wine vinegar, and an 
ounce of bay-falt, Boll it, and put your aſparagus into 
your jar. - To a gallon of pickle put two nutmegs, a 
quanter of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of 
whole white pepper. Pour the pickle hot over the 
aſparagus, an] cover them with a linen cloth three or 
four times double ; and when they have ſtood a week, 
boil the pickle again. Let them ſiand a week longer, 
then botl the pickle again, and put it on as hot as before. 
When they are cold, cover them cloſe, tie them tight 
down, and keep them in a dry place, 


LI 2 Parſley 


PICKLING. 
Parſley pickled Green, 


MARE a ſtrong ſalt and water that will bear an egg, 
and throw into it a large quantity of curled parſley, Let 
it ſtand a week, then take it out to drain, make a freſh 
ſalt and water as before, and let it ſtand another week. 
Then drain it well, put it into ſpring water, and change 
it three days ſucceflively, Then ſcald it in hard water 
till it becomes green, take it out, and drain it quite dry. 
Boll a quart of diſtilled vinegar a few minutes, with two 
or three blades of mace, a nutmeg ſliced, and a ſhalot or 
two, When it is quite cold, pour it on your parſley, 
with two or three ſlices of horſe-radiſh, and keep it for 
uſe, 


208 


Elder Buds. 


GATHER your elder-buds when they are about the 
ſize of hop buds, put them into ſtrong ſalt and water for 
nine days, and ſtir them two or three tunes a day. Then 
put them into a pan, cover them with vine leaves, and 

ur on them the water they came out of. Set them 
over a ſlow fire till they are quite green, and then make 
a pickle for them of allegar, a little mace, a few ſhalots, 
and ſome ginger ſliced. Boil them two or three minutes, 
and pour it upon your buds, Tie them down, and keep 
them in a dry place. 

Peaches. 

GATHER your peaches when they are at the full 
growth, and juſt before the time of their turning ripe ; 
and be ſure they are not bruiſed. Take as much fpring 
water as you think will cover them, and make it falt 
enough to bear an egg, for which purpoſe you niuſt uſe 
an equal quantity of bay and common ſalt. Then lay in 
your peaches, and put a thin board over them to keep 
them under the water, When they have been three 
days in this ſtate, take them out, wipe them very care- 
fully with a fine ſoft cloth, and lay them in your jar, 
Then take as much white wine vinegar as will fill your 
Jar, and to every gallon put one pint of the beſt well 
made muſtard, two or three heads of garlick, a good 
deal of ginger ſliced, and half an ounce of cloyes, mr 

an 
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and nutmegs. Mix your pickle well together, and pour 
it over your peaches. Tie them up cloſe, and in two 
months they will be fit for uſe. . 

Nectarines and apricots muſt be pickled in the ſame 

manner. | 
| Codlins. 5 

GATHER your codlins when they are about the 
ſize of a large walnut. Put them into a pan with a 
quantity of vine leaves at the bottom, and the fame on 
the top. Set them over a very ſlow fire till you can 
peel the ſkin off, and then take them carefully up, and 
put them into a hair fieve, Peel them with a penknife, 
and put them into the ſame pot again, with the vine 
leaves and water as before. Cover them cloſe, and ſet 
them over a ſlow fire till they are of a fine green. Then 
drain them through a hair ſieve, and when they are 
cold, put them into diſtilled vinegar. Pour a little mut- 
ton fat on the top, and tie them down cloſe with a bladder 
and paper, 

Golden Pippins. 

TAKE a number of the fineſt pippins you can pro- 
cure, free from ſpots and bruiſes, put them into a pre- 
ſerving-pan with cold ſpring- water, and ſer them on a 
charcoal fire, Keep them ſtirring with a wooden ſpoon 
till they will peel, but do not let them boil. When you 
have peeled them, put them into the water again, with a 
quarter of a pint of the beſt vinegar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of allum. Cover them cloſe with a pewter diſh, 
and ſet them on a charcoal fire again, but do not let them 
boil. Keep turning them now and then till they look 
green, then take them out, and lay them on a cloth to 
cool, When they are quite cold, put to them the fol- 
lowing pickle: To every gallon of vinegar put two 
ounces of muſtard-ſeed, two or three heads of garlick, a 
good deal of ginger ſliced, half an ounce of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg. Mix your pickle well together, pour it 
over your pippins, and cover them cloſe. 


Grapes. 
LET your grapes be of their full growth, but not ripe. 
Cut them into ſmall bunches fit for gainiſhing, and put 
| | them 
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them into a ſtone jar, with vine - leaves between every 
layer of grapes Then take ſpring water, as much as 
will cover them, and put into it pound of bay falt, and as 
much white ſalt as will make it bear an egg. Dry your 

bay falt, and pound it before you put it in, and that will 
make it melt the ſooner. Put it into a pot, and boil and 
Kim it well; but take off only the blac ors. V. hen 
it has boiled a quarter of an hour, let it ſtand to cool and 
ſettle; and when it is almoſt cold pour the clear liquor on 
the grapes, lay vine- leaves on the top, tie them down 
eloſe with a linen cloth, and cover them with a diſh. 
Let them ſtand twenty four hours, then take them out, 
lay them on a cloth, cover them over with another, and 
let them dry between the cloths. Then take two quarts 
of vinegar, a quart of ſpring- water, and a pound of coarſe 
ſugar. Let it boil a little, {kim it very clean as it boils, 
and let it ſtand till it is quite cold. Dry your jar with a 
cloth, put freſh vine leaves at the bottom and between 
every bunch of grapes, and on the top. Then pour the 
clear of the pickle on the grapes, fill your jar that the 
pickle may be above the grapes, and having tied a thin 

ece of board in a flannel, lay it on the top of the jar, to 
= the grapes under the liquor. Tie them down with 
a bladder and leather, and when you want them for uſe, 
take them out with a wooden ſpoon. Be careful you tie 
them up again quite cloſe, for, ſhould the air get in, 
oy wil be inevitably ſpoiled, 


Red Currants, 


TAKE a quantity of white wine vinegar, and to 
every quart put in half a pound of Liſbon-ſugar. Then 
pick the worſt of your currants, and put them into this 
_Iiguor ; but put the belt of your currants into glafles. 
J hen boil your pickle with the worlt of your currants, 
and ſkim it very clean. Boil it till it looks of a fine 
colour, and let it ſtand till it is cold. Then ftrain it 
through a cloth, wringing it to get all the colour you 
can from the currants. Let it ſtand to cool and ſettle, 
then pour it clear into the glaſſes in a little of the pickle, 
and when it is cold, cover it cloſe with a bladder and 
leather. 
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leather. To every half pound of ſugar put a quarter of 
2 pound of white ſalt. b * 


Caveach, or pickled Mackarel. 


TAKE half a dozen fine large mackarel, and cut them 
into round pieces. Then take an ounce of beaten Pepper, 
three large nutmegs, a little mace, and a handful of ſalt, 
Mix your falt and beaten ſpice together, thea make two 
or three holes in each piece, and with your finger thruſt 
the ſeaſoning into the holes. Rub the pieces all over with 
the ſeaſoning, fry them brown in oil, and let them ſtand 
til they are cold. Then put them into vinegar, and 
cover them with oil. If well covered, they will keep 
a conſiderable time, and are moſt delicious eating. 


Smells. 


AT that time of the year when ſmelts are ſeaſonably 
abundant, take a quarter of a peck of them, and waſh, 
clean, and gut them. Take half an ounce of pepper, the 
ſame quantity of nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of falt-perre, and a quarter of a pound of 
common ſalt. Beat all very fine, and lay your ſmelts in 
rows in a jar. Between every layer of {melts ſtrew the 
ſeaſoning, with four or five bay-leaves. Then boil ſome 
red wine, and pour over them a ſufficient quantity to 
cover them. Cover them with a plate, and when cold, 
{top them down cloſe, and put them by for uſe. A few 
make a very pretty ſupper. 

Oyſters, 

TAKE two hundred of the neweſt and beſt oyſters 
you can get, and be careful to fave the liquor in a pan as 
you open them. Cut off the black verge, ſaving the reſt, 
and put them into their ,own liquor. Then put all the 
liquor and oyſters into a kettle, boil them half an hour 
on a gentle fire, and do them ' very flowly, ſkimming 
them as the ſcum riſes, Then take them off the fire, 
ta ke out the oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor through a fine 
cloth, Then put in the oyſters again, take out a pint of 
the liquor when hor, and put thereto three quarters of an 

ounce of mace, and half an ounce of cloves, Juſt give 
3 it 
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it one boil, then put it to the oyſters, and ſtir up the 
ſpices well among them. Then put in about a ſpoonful 
of falt, three quarters of a pint of the beſt white wine 
- vinegar, and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper.— 
Let them ſtand till they are cold, and put the oyſters, as 
many as you well can, into the barrel. Put in as much 
liquor as the barrel will hold, letting them ſettle awhile, 
and they will ſoon be fit to eat. Or you may put them 
in ſtone jars, cover them cloſe with a bladder and leather, 
and be ſure they are quite cold before you cover them up. 

In like manner you may do cockles and muſcles, with 
this difference only, that there is not any thing to be 
picked off cockles, and as they are ſmall, the before- 
mentioned ingredients will be ſufficient for two quarts of 
muſcles ; but rake great care to pick out the crabs under 
the tongues, and the little pus which grows at the roots. 
Both cockles and muſcles mult be waſhed in ſeveral waters 
to cleanſe them from grit. Put them into a ſtew-pan by 
themſelves, cover them cloſe, and when they open, pick 
them out of the ſhell, ſtrain the liquor, and procced as 
directed for oyſters. +; vhs 

| Artificial Anchovi es. 

THESE muſt be made in the following manner: — 
To a peck of ſprats put two pounds of common ſalt, a 
quarter of a pound of bay ſalt, four of ſalt- petre, two 
ounces of prunella falt, and a {mal] quantity of cochineal. 
Pound all in a mortar, put them into a ftone pan, a row 
of ſprats, then a layer of your compound, and fo on al- 
ternately to the top. Preſs them hard down, cover them 
'Clofe, let them ſtand fix months, and they will be fit for 
uſe. Remember that your ſprats are as frefh as you can 
poſſibly get them, and that you neither waſh or wipe 
them, bur do them as they come out of the water. 


| Ox Palates. | 
WASI the palates well with falt and water, and put 
them into a pipkin wich ſome. clean fait and water. 
When they are ready to boil, {kim them well, and put 
to them as much pepper, cloves, and mace, as will give 


them a quick taſte, When they are boiled tender, whi = 
| x W 
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will require four or five hours, peel them, and cut them 
into ſmall pieces, and let them cool. Then make the 
pickle of an equal quantity of white wine and vinegat. 
| Boil the pickle, and put in the ſpices that were boiled 
in the palates. When both the pickle and palates are 
cold, lay your palates in a jar, and put to them a few bay- 
leaves, and a little freſh ſpice. Pour the pickle over 
them, cover them cloſe, and keep them for uſe. 


— — 


CU EE 1. 


i jade very material thing to be generally and indiſ- 
penſably obſerved in the buſineſs of collaring any 
kind of meat is, that you roll it up well, and bind it as 
tight as poſſible, otherwiſe when it is cut, it will break in 
pieces, and its beauty be entirely loſt. Be careful that 
you boil it enough, but not too much, and let it be quite 
cold before you put it into the pickle. After it has lain 
all night in the pickle, take off the binding, put it into 
a diſh, and when it is cut, the {kin will look clear, an 

the meat have its proper ſolidity. | 


Veniſon. | 


BONE a fide of veniſon, take away all the ſinews, and 
cut it into ſquare collars of what ſize you pleaſe. It will 
make two or three collars. Lard it with far clear bacon, 
and cut your lards as big as the top of your finger, and 
three or four inches long. Seaſon your veniſon with 
pepper, falt, cloves, and nutmeg. Roll up your cellars, 
and tie them cloſe with coarſe rape ; then put them into 
deep pots, with ſeaſonings at the bottoms, ſome freſh 
butter, and three or four bay-leaves. Put the reſt of the 
Teafoning and butter on the top, and over that ſome beef- 

ſuer, finely ſhred and beaten. Then cover up your pots 
with coarſe paſte, and bake them four or five hours. 
After that, take them out of the oven, and let them 
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tand a little; take out your veniſon, and let it drain well 
from the gravy; add more butter to the fat, aid ſet it 
oyer a gentle fire to clarify. Then take it of, let it {tand 
a little, and ſkim, it well. Make vour pots clean, or 
have pots ready fit for each collar. Put a licle ſeaſoning, 
and 5 of your clarified butter, at the bottom; then 
put in your veniſon, and fill up your pot with clarified 
butter, and be ſure that your butter be an inch above the 
meat. When it is thoroughly cold, tie it down with 
double paper, and lay a tile on the top, They will keep 
ſix or eight months; and you may, when you uſe a por, 
put it for a minute into boiling water, and it will come out 
whole. Let it ſtand till it is cold, ſtick it round with 
bay-leaves, and a ſprig at the top, and ſerve it up. 

Breaſt of Teal. 

BONE your veal, and beat it a little. Rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew on it a little beaten 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and falt; a large handful of 
parfley chopped ſmall, with a few ſprigs of ſweet- mar- 
joram, a little lemon-peel ſhred fine, and an anchovy 
. chopped ſmall, and mixed with a ſew crumbs of bread. 
| Roll it up very tight, bind it hard with a fillet, and wrap 
lt - it in a clean cloth. Boil it two hours and a half in ſoft 
water, and when it is enough, hang it up by one end, and 
make a pickle for it, conſiſting of a pint of ſalt and water, 
with half a pint of vinegar. Before you ſend it to table, 
cut off a ſlice at each of the ends. Garniſh with pickles 


and parſley. 
Breaſt of Mutton. 


PARE off the ſkin of a breaſt of mutton, and with a 
ſharp knife nicely take out all the bones, but be careful 
you do not cut through the meat. Pick all the fat and 
meat off the bones, then grate ſome nutmeg all over the 
inGde of the mutton, a very little beaten mace, a little 
pepper and fait, a few ſweer-herbs ſhred ſmall, a few 
crumbs of bread, and the bits of fat picked off the bones. 
Roll it up vighr, ſtick a ſkewer in to hold it together, but 
do it in fuch a manner that the collar may ſtand vpright 
in the diſh, Tie a packthread acroſs it to hold it toge- 
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ther, ſpit it, then roll the caul of a breaſt of veal all round 
it, and roaſt it. When it has been about an hour at the 
fire, take off the caul, dredge it with flour, baſte it well 
with freſh butter, and let it be of a fine brown. It will 
require, on the whole, an hour and a quarter roaſting. 
For ſauce take ſome gravy beef, cut and hack it well, 
then flour it, and fry it a little brown. Pour into your 
ſtew-pan ſome boiling water, (tir it well together, and then 
fill your pan half full of water. Put in an omon, a bunch 
of ſweet-herbs, a little cruſt of bread toaſted, two or three 
blades of mace, four cloves, ſome whoie pepper, and the 
bones of the mutton. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till 
it is quite rich and thick. Then ſtrain it, boil it up with 
ſome truffles and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, and (if you have them) two or three bottoms 
of artichokes.” Pur juſt enough ſalt to ſcaſon the. gravy, 
take the packthread off the mutton, and {ct it upright in 
the diſh. Cut the ſweetbread into four pieces, and boil 


it of a fine brown, and have ready a few forcemeat balls 


fried. Lay theſe round your dith, and pour in the auce. 
Garniſh with fliced lemon. „„ 
Beef. g ; 2. 

TAKE a piece of thin flank of beef, and bone it; cut 
off the ſkin, and ſalt it with two ounces of ſalt- petre, two 
ounces of ſal-prunella, the ſame quantity of bay-falt, half 
a pound of coarſe ſugar, and two pounds of common 
ſalt. Beat the hard falts very fine, and mix all together. 
Turn it every day, and rub it well with the brine for eight 
days; then take it our, waſh it, and wipe it dry. Take 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, twelve corns of allſpice, and a nutmeg beat very 
fine, with a ſpoonful of beaten pepper, a large quantity 
of chopped parſley, and ſome ſweet-herbs ſhred fine. 
Sprinkle this mixture on the beef, and roll it up very 
tight; put a coarſe cloth round it, and tie it very tight 
with beggar's tape. Boil it in a copper of water, and if 
it is a large collar, it will take fix hours boiling, but a 
ſmall one will be done in five. When it is done, take it 
Gut, and put it into a preſs; but if you have not that con- 
| M m 2 venience, 
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venience, put it between two boards, with a weight on 
the uppermoſt, and let it remain in that ſtate till it is 
thoroughly cold, Then take it out of the cloth, cut it 
into thin ſlices, lay them on a diſh, and ſerve them to 


table, Garniſh your diſh with raw parſley, 


Calf's Head. 


TAKE a calf's head with the ſkin on, ſcald off the 
hair, take out all the bones carefully from the neck, and 
lay it ſome time in warm milk to make it look white. 


Boil the tongue, peel it, cut that and the palate into thin 


ſlices, and put them and the eyes into the middle of the 
head. Take ſome pepper, ſalt, cloves, and mace, and 
beat them fine; and add to them ſome grated nutmeg, 
ſcalded parſley, thyme-ſavoury, and ſweet-marjoram cut 
very ſmall. Beat up the yolks of three or four eggs, 
ſpread them over the head, and then ſtrew on the ſeaſon- 
ing. Roll it up very tight, tie it round, with tape, and 
bail it gently for three hours in as much water as will 
cover it. When you take it out, ſeaſon the pickle with 
ſalt, pepper, and ſpice, and add co it a pint of white wine 
vinegar. When it is cold put in the collar, and cut it in 
handſome flices when you ſend it to table, 
90-207, 15, | Pigs. | 

BONE your pig, ant then rub it all over with pepper 
and falt beaten fine, a few ſage leaves, and ſweet-herbs 
chopped ſmall. © Roll it up tight, and bind it with a filler, 
Fill your boiler with ſoft water, put in a bunch of ſweet- 
herbs, a few pepper corns, a blade or two of mace, eight 
or ten cloves, a handful of ſalt, and a pint of vinegar, 
When it boils, put in your pig, and let it boil till it is 
tender. Then take it up, and, when it is almoſt cold, 
bind it over again, put it into an earthen pot, and pour 
the liquor your pig was boiled in upon it. Be careful to 
cover it cloſe down after you cut any for uſe, 


Eels. 


WHEN you have thoroughly cleanſed your eel, cut 
off the head, tail, and fins, and take out the bones. 


Lay it flat on the back, and then grate over it a ſmall 


nutmeg, 
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nutmeg, with two or three blades of mace beat fine, and 
2 little pepper and ſalt, and ſtrew on theſe a handful gf 
parſley ſhred fine, wich a few ſage leaves chopped ſmall. 
Roll-ic up tight in a cloth, and bind it tight. If it is of a 


middle ſize, boil it in ſalt and water three quarters of an 


hour, and hang it up all night to drain. Add to the 
pickle a pint of vinegar, a few pepper-corns, and a ſprig 
of ſweet-marjoram ; boil it ten minutes, and let it ſtand 
till the next day. Then take off the cloth, and pur your 
eels into the pickles: When you ſend them to table, lay 
them either whole in the plate, or cut them in ſlices. 


Garniſh with green parſley. Lampreys may be done in 


the ſame manner. 
| Mackarel. 


GUT your mackarel, and lit them down the belly x 
cut off their heads, take out the bones, and be careful 


not to cut them in holes. Then lay them flat upon their 


backs, ſeaſon them with mace, nutmeg, Pepper, and 
ſalt, and a handful of parſley ſhred fine; 

them, roll them tight, and tie them well ſeparately in 
cloths. Boil them gently twenty minutes in vinegar, 
ſalt, and water; then take them out, put them into a 
pot, and pour the liquor on them, or the cloth will ſtick 
to the fiſh. Take the cloth off the fiſh the next day, 
put a little more vinegar to the pickle, and keep them 
for uſe. When you ſend them to table, garniſh with fen- 
nel and parſley, and put ſome of the liquor under them. 


Salmon. | 


TAKE a fide of ſalmon, cut off the tail, then waſh 
the flelhy part well, and dry it with a cloth. Rub it 
over with the yolks of eggs, and make ſome forcemeat 
with what you cut off at the tail end. Take of the ſkin 
and put to it ſome parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of 
lobſters, the yolks of three or four eggs boiled hard, ſix 
anchovies, a handful of ſweet-herbs chopped ſmall, a 
little ſalt, cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated 
bread, Work all theſe well together with yolks of eggs, 
lay it over the fleſhy part, and ſtrew on it a little pepper 
and ſalt. Then roll it up into a collar, and bind it with 


br 
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broad tape. Boil it in water, ſalt, and vinegar, but let 
the liquor boil before you put it in, and throw in a 
bunch of ſweet-herbs, with ſome ſliced ginger and nut- 
meg. Let it boil gently near two hours, and then take 
it up. Put it into a pan, and when the pickle is cold, 
put it to your ſalmon, and let it lay in it till wanted. If 
you cover it with clarified butter, it will keep a conſider- 


able time. 


bet 1 
CH AP. XXII. 
FT NT 
FF this mode of cookery, be ſure to make it a rule that 


whatever article you do it is well covered with clarified 


butter before you ſend it to the oven, tie it cloſe with 


ſtrong paper, and let it be well baked, When it comes 


from the oven, pick out every bit of ſkin you can, and 


drain away the gravy, otherwiſe the article potted will be 
apt to turn ſour, Beat your ſeaſoning very fine, and 


ftrew it on gradually. Before you put it into your pot, 


preſs it well, and before you put on your clarified butter, 
let it be perfectly cold. 


. 
MEAT anv POULTRY. 
Veniſon, 


RUB your veniſon all over with red wine ; ſeaſon it 
with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; put it into an earthen 
diſh, and pour over it half a pint of red wine, and a 
pound of butter, and then ſend it to the oven. If it be a 
ſhoulder, put a coarſe paſte over it, and let it lay in the 
oven all night. When it comes out, pick the meat clean 
from the bones, and beat it in a marble mortar, with the 
far from your gravy. If you find it not ſufficiently ſea- 
foned, add more, with clarified butter, and keep beating 5 

[91 
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till it becomes like a fine paſte, Then preſs it hard 
down into your pots, pour clarified butter over it, and 
keep it in a dry place. 

Hares. 

CASE your hare, waſh it thoroughly. clean, then cut 
it up as you would do for eating, put it into a pot, and 
ſraſon it with pepper, ſalt, and mace. Put on it a pound 
of butter, tie it down cloſe, and bake it in a bread oven. 
When it comes out, pick the meat clean from the bones, 
and pound it very fine in a mortar, with the fat from 
your gravy. Then put it cloſe down 1n your pots, and 
pour over clarified butter. 

Veal. 

TAKE part of a knuckle or fillet of veal that has 
been ſtewed ; or bake it on purpole for potting ; beat it 
to a paſte with butter, ſalt, white pepper, and mace 
pounded. Preſs it down in pots, and pour over it 
clarified butter. 

Marble Veal. 


BOIL, ſkin, and cut a dried tongue as thin as poſ- 
ſible, and beat it well with near a pound of butter, and a a 
little beaten mace, till it is like a paſte. Have ready ſome 
veal ſtewed, and beat in the ſame manner. Then put 
{ome veal into potting pots, thin ſome tongue in Jumps 
over the veal. Do not lay on your tongue in any form, 
but let it be in Jumps, and it will them cut like marble, 
Fill your pot cloſe up with veal, preſs it very hard down, 
and pour clarified butter over it. Remember to keep it 
in a dry place, and when you fend it to table, cut it into 
flices, Garniſh it with parſley. 


Tongues, 


TAKE a fine neat's tongue, and rub it well over 
with an ounce of ſalt-petre and four ounces of brown 
ſugar, and let it lie two days. Then boil it till it is quite 
tender, and take off the ſkin and fide bits Cut the 
tongue in very thin ſlices, and beat it in a marble mortar, 
with a pound of clarified butter, and ſeaſon it to your taſte 


with pepper, ſalt, and mace. Bear all as fine as poſſible, 
| | then 
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280 POT: TING: 
then preſs it cloſe down in ſmall potting-pots, and pour 
over them clarified butter, T 

Muy 145509 Geeſe and Fowls, 

BOIL a dried tongue till it is tender; then take a gooſe 
and a large fowl, and bone them. Take a quarter of an 
ounce of mice, the ſame quantity of olives, a large nut- 
meg, a quarter of an ounce of black pepper, and beat all 
well together; add to theſe a ſpoonful of ſalt, and rub 


| the tongue and inſide of the foul well with them. Put 


the tongue into the fowl, then ſeaſon the gooſe, and fill 
it with the fowl and tongue, and the gooſe will look as if 
it was whole. Lay it in a pan that will juſt hold it, melt 
freſh butter enough to cover it, ſend it to the oven, and 
bake it an hour and a half. Then take out the meat, 
drain the butter carefully from it, and lay it on a coarſe 
cloth till it is cold. Then take off the hard fat from the 
gravy, and lay it before the fire to melt. Put your meat 
again into the pot, and pour your butter over it. If there 
is not enough, clarify more, and let the butter be an 
inch above the meat. It will Keep a great while, cut 
fine, and look beautiful; and when you cut 1t let it be 
croſsways. It makes a very pretty corner-diſh for dinner, 
or {ide-diſh for ſupper. 

PORE b:. Beef. 
TAKE half a pound of brown ſugar, and an ounce of 
falt-petre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. Let it 


lie twenty-four hours ; then waſh it clean, and dry it well 


with a cloth. Seaſon it to your taſte with pepper, falt, 
and mace, and cut it into five or {ix pieces. Put it into 


an earthen pot, with a pound of butter in Jumps upon it, 


ſet it in a hot oven, and let. it ſtand three hours, then 
take it out, cut off the hard outſides, and beat it in 4 


mortar. Add to it a little more pepper, ſalt, and mace. 


Then oil a pound of butter in the gravy and fat that 
came from your beef, and put in as you fine neceſſary; 
but brat the meat very fine. Then put it into your pot, 
preſs it cloſe down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep 
it in a dry place. | 

Another method of potting beef, and which will 
greatly imitate veniſon, is this ; Take a buttock of gui 

He : an 


and cut the lean of it into pieces of about a pound weight 


each. To eight pounds of beef take four ounces of ſalt- 
petre, the ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a pound of 


white-ſalt, and an ounce of ſal-prunella. Beat all the 


ſalt very fine, mix them well together, and rub them 
into the beef. Then let it lie four days, turning it twice 
a day. After that put it into a pan, and cover it with 


pump water, and a little of its own brine. Send it to the 


oven, and bake it till it is tender; then drain it from the 
gravy, and take out all the {kin and finews. Pound the 
meat well in a mortar, lay it in a board diſh, and mix on 
it an ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of an 
ounce of pepper, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix 
the whole well wich the meat, and add a little clarified 
freſh butter to moiſten it. Then preſs it down into 

very hard, ſet them at the mouth of the oven juſt to 


ſettle, and then cover them two inches thick with clarified. 


butter. When quite cold, cover the pots over with white 
paper tied cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place. It will 
keep good a conſiderable time. | 
Pigeons, 
PICK and draw your pigeons, cut off the pinions, 
waſh them clean, and put them into a fieve to drain. 
Then dry them with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper and ſalt. Roll a lump of butter in chopped 
parſley, and put it into the pigeons. Sew up the vents, 
then put them into a pot with butter over'them, tie them 
down, and ſet them in a moderately heated oven. When 


they come out, put them into your pots, and pour clarified. 


butter over them. | 
Woodcocks. 
TAKE fix woodcocks, pluck them, and draw out 


the train. Skewer their bills through their thighs, put 


their legs through each other, and their feet upon their 
breaſts. Seaſon them with three or four blades of mace, 
and a little pepper and ſalt. Then put them into a deep 
pot, with a pound of butter over them, and tie a ſtrong 


paper over them. Bake them in a moderate oven, and 
when they are enough, lay them on à diſh to drain the 
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grayy, from them. Then put them into potting- pots; 
take all the clear butter from your gravy, and put it 
2 them. Fill up your pots with clarified butter. 
Keep them in a dry place for uſe. Snipes muſt be done 


In the ſame manner. 


Moor Game. 


WHEN you have picked and drawn your game, wipe 
them clean with a cloth, and ſeaſon them well with 
pepper, falt, and mace. Put one leg through the other, 
and roaſt them till they are of a good brown. When 
they are cold, put them into your pots, and pour over 
them clarified butter; but let their heads be ſeen above 
it. Put them in a dry place, and they will keep a great 
whale. ! | | 

Small Birds. 


HAVING picked and glutted your birds, dry them 
well with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Then put them into a pot with butter, tie 
your pot down with paper, and bake them in a moderate 
oven, When they come out, drain the gravy from them, 
and put them into your pots. Pour clarified butter over 
them, and cover them cloſe. | 


T. M. 
E 1. H. 

TAKE a large eel, and when you have ſkinned, 
waſhed clean, and thoroughly dried it with a cloth, cut it 
into pieces about four inches long. Seaſon them with a 
little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, falt, and a little 
ſal-prunella beat fine. Lay them in a pan, and pour as 
much clarified butter over them as will cover. them. 
Bake them half an hour in a quick oven; but the ſize of 


your eels muſt be the general rule to determine what time 
they will take baking. Take them out with a fork, and 


lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain, When they are 


quite cold, ſeaſon them again with the like ſeaſoning, and 


lay them cloſg in the pot, Then take off the butter they 
| nete 
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were baked in clear from the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet it 
in a diſh before the fire. When it is melted, pour the 
butter over them, and put them by for uſe, You may 
bone your eels, if you chooſe it; but in that caſe you 
muſt put in no fal-prunella. | FOOTER 


Lampreys. 4-3 
WHEN you have taken off the ſkins, cleanſe them 
with falt, and then wipe them quite dry. Beat ſome 
black pepper, mace, and cloves, mix with them ſome 
ſalt, and ſeaſon your filh with it. Then lay them in a 
pan, and cover them with clarified butter. Bake them 
an hour, then ſeaſon them again, and treat them in the 
ſame manner as before directed for eels. 


Smelts. 


TAKE out the guts, and then ſeaſon, them with ſalt, 
pounded mace, and pepper, put them into a pan, with 
butter on the top, and put them in a very flack oven. 
When they are done, and nearly cold, take them out, 
and lay them on a cloth. Then put them into pots, 
take off the butter from the gravy, clarify it with more, 
en on them, tie them down cloſe, and ſet them by 
or uſc. | 


Pike, 


WHEN you have well ſcaled your fiſh, cut off the 
head, ſplit it down the back, and take out the bone. 
Then ſtrew over the inſide ſome bay- ſalt and pepper, roll 
It up, and lay it in your pot, Cover it cloſe, and let it 
bake an hour. Then take it out, and lay it on a coarſe 
cloth to drain. When it is cold, put it into your pot, 
and cover it with clarified butter. | 


Salmon, 


IAE a large piece of freſh ſalmon, ſcale it, and wipe 
it clean. Then ſeaſon it with Jamaica pepper, black 
pepper, mace, and cloves, beat fine, and mixed with 
falt, and a little ſal-prunella : then pour clarified butter 
over it, and-bake it well. When it is done, take it out 
carefully, and lay it on cloth to drain. As ſoon as it is 

N n 2 quite 
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quite cold, ſeaſon it again, lay it cloſe in your pot, and 
cover it with clarified butter. Or you may pot it in this 
manner ; 2 

Scale and clean a whole ſalmon, ſlit it down the back, 
dry it well, and cut it as near the ſhape of your pot as 
you can. Then take two nutmegs, an ounce of mace 
and cloves beaten, half an ounce of white pepper, and an 
ounce of ſalt. Then take out all the bones, cut off the 
tail and the head below the fins. Seaſon the ſcaly, ſide 


FHrſt, and lay chat at the bottom of the pot; then rub the 


ſeaſoning on the other fide, cover it with a diſh, and let 
It ſtand all night. It muſt be put double, and the ſcaly 
ſides top and bottom. Put ſome butter at the bottom 
and top, and cover the pot with ſome ſtiff, coarſe paſte, 
If it is a large fiſh, it will require three hours baking; but 
if a {mall one, two hours will be: ſufficient. When it 
comes out of the oven, let it ſtand half an hour; then 
uncover it, raiſe it up at one end that the gravy may run 
out, and put a trencher and weight on it effectually to 
anſwer this purpoſe. When the butter is cold, take it 
out clear from the gravy, add more butter to it, and put 
it in a pan before the fire. When it is melted, pour it 
over the ſalmon, and as ſoon as it is cold, paper it vp, 
put it in a dry place, and it will keep a conſiderable time. 
Carp, tench, trout, and ſeveral other ſorts of fiſh, may be 
potted in the ſame manner... 
1 * Lobſter. | 
BOIL a live lobſter in ſalt and water, and ſtick a 
ſkewer in the vent to prevent the water getting in. As 
ſoon as it is cold, take out all the fleſh, beat it fine in a 
mortar, and ſeaſon it with beaten mace, grated nutmeg, 
epper, and ſalt. Mix all together, melt a piece of 
Do the ſize of a walnut, and mix it with the lobſter as 
you beat it. When it is beat to a paſte, put it into your 
pot, and preſs it down as cloſe and hard as you can. 
Then ſer ſome butter in a deep broad pan before the fire, 


and when it is all melted, take off the ſcum at the top, 


if any, and pour the clear butter over the fiſh as thick as 
a crown-piece, The whey and churn-milk will ſettle at 
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the bottom of the pan; but take care that none of that 
es in, and always let your butter be very good, or you 
will ſpoil all. If you chooſe it, you may put in the meat 
whole, with the body mixed among it, laying them as 
cloſe together as you can, and pouring the butter oVer 
them. e F 
| Shrimps. | 2 
AFTER you have boiled your ſhrimps, ſeaſon them 
well with pepper, ſalt, and a little pounded cloves. Put 
them cloſe into a pot, fer them a few minutes into a lack 
oven, and then pour over them clarified butter. 
. Herr ings, noc ra got: 285 
CUT off the heads of your herrings, and put them 
into an earthen pot. Lay them clofe, and between every 
layer of herrings ſtrew fome ſalt, but not too much. 
Put in cloves, mace, whole pepper, and a nutmeg cut 
in pieces. Fill up the pot with vinegar, water and'a 
quarter of a pint of white wine. Cover it vith brown 
paper, tie it down cloſe, and bake them in an oven with 
brown bread. As ſoon as they are cold, put them into 
your pots, tie them cloſe with paper, and ſet them by 
for ue. et #8” DUB" ee 361 NIE 
| 1523 Chard; 005 9204 (NOS 117 0 
AFTER having cleaned ' your fiſh, cut off the fins, 
tails, and heads, and then lay them in rows*in a long 
baking-pan, having firſt ſeaſoned them with pepper, 
ſalt, and mace. Send them to the oven, and when 
they are done, let them ſtand till they are cold, then 
lay them in your pots, and cover them with clarified 
butter. This fiſh is greatly admired, and is peculiar to 
the Jakes in Weſtmoreland, | 
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Hams, 

UT off a fine ham from a fat hind-quarter of pork, 
Take two ounces of falt-petre, a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, a pound of common falt, and two ounces of fal- 
prunella ; mix all together, and rub it well, Let it lie 
a month in this pickle, turning and baſting it every day; 
then hang it in wood-ſmoke in a dry place, ſo that no 
heat comes to it; and, if you intend to keep them long, 
hang them a month or two in a damp place, and it will 
make them cut fine and ſhort. Never lay theſe hams in 
water till you boil them, and then boil them in a copper, 
if you have one, or the largeſt pot you have. Put them 
into the water cold, and let them be four or five hours 
before they boil. Skim the por well, and often, till it 
boils. If it is a very large one, three hours will boil it; 
if a ſmall one, two hours will do, provided it is a great 
while before the water boils. Take it up half an hour 
before dinner, pull off the ſkin, and throw raſpings, 
finely ſiſted all over. Hold a red-hot ſalamander over 
it, and when dinner 1s ready, take a few raſpings in a 
fieve, and fiſt all over the diſh, then lay in your ham, 
and, with your finger, make figures round the edge of 
your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham in as much water 
as you can, and keep ſkimming it all the time it boils. 
The pickle you take your ham out of will do finely for 
tongues. Let them lay in it a fortnight, and then lay 
them in a place where there is wood-ſmoke to dry. 
When you broil any ſlices of ham or bacon, have ſome 
; \ boiling water ready; let them lay a minute or two in it, 
þ and then put them on the gridiron. This is a very good 
method, as it takes out the violence of the ſalt, and makes 
them have a fine flavour, 


Hams the Yorkſhire Way. . 

a MIX well together half a peck of ſalt, three ounces of 

1 falt-petre, half an ounce of ſal- prunella, and five rr 
| 0 
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of very coarſe ſalt. Rub the hams well with this; put 
them into a large pan or pickling- tub, and lay the 
remainder on the top. Let them lay three days, and 
then hang them vp. Put as much water to the pickle 
as will cover the hams, adding ſalt till it will bear an 
egg, and then boil and ſtrain it. The next morning put 
in the hams, and preſs them down ſo that they may be 
covered. Let them lay a fortnight, then rub them well 
with bran, and dry them. The quantity oſ ingredients 
here directed is for doing three middle-fized hams at 
once, ſo that if you do only one, you muſt proportion the 
quantity of each article. 


New England Hams. 


GET two fine hams, and in the mode of cure for this 
purpoſe, proceed as follows: Take two ounces of ſal- 
prunella, beat it fine, rub it well in, and let them lie 
twenty- our hours. Then take half a pound of bay-ſalt, 
a quarter of a pound of common ſalt, and one ounce of 
ſalt· petre, all beat fine, and half a pound of the coarſeſt 
ſugar. Rub all theſe well in, and let them lie two or 
three days. Then take ſome white common falt, and 
make a pretty ſtrong brine, with about two gallons of 
water, and half a pound of brown ſugar. . Boil it well, 
and ſcum it when cold ; put in the hams, and turn them - 
every two or three days in the pickle for three weeks. 
Then hang them up in a chimney, and imoke them well 
a day or two with horſe- litter. Afterwards let them hang 
about a week on the fide of the kitchen chimney, and 
then take them down. Keep them dry 1n a large box, 
and cover them well with bran. They will keep gocd 
in this ſtate for a year, though, if wanted, may be uſed in 
a month. 

Bacon, 


- TAKE off all the inſide fat of a ſide of pork, and lay 
it on a long board or dreſſer, that the blood may run 
from it. Rub it well on both ſides with good ſalt, and 
let it lie a day. Then take a pint. of bay ſalt, a quarter of 
a, pound of ſalt petre, and beat them both fine; two 
pounds of coarſe. ſugar, and a quarter of. a peck of 
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common ſalt. Lay your pork in ſomething that will 
hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above ingredients. 

Lay the ſkinny fide downwards, and baſte it every day 
with tlie pickle for a fortnight, Then hang it in a wood- 
ſmoke, and afterwards in a dry, but not hot place. 
Remember that all hams and bacon ſhould hang clear 
from every thing, and not touch the wall. Take care 
to wipe off the old ſalt before you put it into the pickle, 
and never keep bacon or hams in à hot kitchen, or in a 
room expoſed to the rays of the ſun, as all theſe matters 
will greatly contribute to make them ruſty. E. 


Mutton Ham. 


TAKE a hind- quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, 
and rub it well with an ounce of falt-petre, a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, and a pound of common ſalt, mixed well 
together. Lay it in a deepiſh tray with the {Kin down- 
ward, and baſte it wich the pickle every day for a 
fortnight. Then roll it in ſaw-duſt, and hang it in 
wood-ſmoke for a fortnight. Then boil it, and hang it 
up in a dry place. You may dreſs it whole, or cut ſlices 


-off, and broil them, which will eat well, and have an ex- 
cellent flavour, 


_ Veal Hams. 


CUT a leg of veal in the ſhape of a ham, Take 
half a pound of bay-ſalt, two ounces of falt-petre, and 
a pound of common. ſalt. Mix them all well together, 
with an ounce of beaten juniper berries, and rub the ham 
well with them. Lay it in a tray with the ſkinny fide 
downwards, baſte it every day with the pickle for a fort- 
night, and then hang it in wood-ſmoke for a fortnight 
longer. When you dreſs it, you may boil it, or parboil 
and roaſt it, Either way it will eat exceeding pleaſant. 

Bee, Hams. | 


CUT the leg of a fat Scotch or Welch ox as nearly in 
the thape' of a ham as you can. Take an ounce of bay- 
ſalt, an ounce of ſalr-petre, a pound of common falt, and 
a pound of coarſe ſugar, which will be a ſufficient quantiiy 
for about fourteen or fifteen pounds of beef; and if a 

ine 1 N / . greater 
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great or leſs quantity of meat, mix your ingredients 
in proportion. Pound theſe ingredients, mix them well 
together, rub your meat with it, turn it every day, and, 
at the ſame time, baſte it well with the pickle. Let it 
lay in this ſtate for a month, then take it out, roll it in 
bran or ſaw-duſt, and hang it in a wood-ſmoke for 
a a month. Then take it down, hang it in a dry place, 
and keep it for uſe. You may dreſs it in whatever 
manner you pleaſe, and as occaſion may require, If you 
boil a piece of it, and let it be till it is cold, it will eat 
very good, and ſhives like Dutch beef; or it is exceed- 
ing fine cut into raſhers and broiled, with poached eggs 
laid on the tops. | 


7 | Neat's Tongue. | 
SCRAPE your tongue-quite clean, dry it with a cloth, 


and then ſalt it wich common. ſalt, and half an ounce of 


ſalt- petre, well mixed together. Lay it in a deep pan, 
and turn it evety day fox a week or ten days. Then turn 
it again, and let it lay a week longer. Take it out of the 
pan, dry it with a cloth, ſtrew flour on ĩt, and hang it up 
in a moderate warm place to dry. 


Hung Beef. 
MAKE a ſtrong brine with bay ſalt, ſalt- petre, and 


pump- water; put w rib of beef into it, and let it lay for 
nine days. Then hang it up kh chimney where wood 
or ſaw-duſt is burnt. When it is a little dry, waſh the 
outſide with bullock's blood too or three times, to make it 
look black; and when it is dry enough, boil it, and 
ſerve it up with ſuch kind of vegetables as you think 
Proper. 1 on N Ft * 
Another method bf preparing hung beef is this: Take 


the navel- piece, and hang it up in your cellar as long as 


it will keep good, and till it begins to be a little ſappy. 
Thea take it down, cut it into three pieces, and waſh it 
in ſugar and water, one piece after another. Then cake 
a pound of falt-petre, and two pounds of bay-ſalt, dried 
and zee ſmall. Mix wich them two or three ſpoons- 
ful of brown ſugar, and rub your beef well with it in every 
place. Then ſtrew a ſufficient quantity of common ſalt 
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all over it, and let the beef lie cloſe till the ſalt is diſſolved, 


Which will be in ſix or ſeven days. Then turn it every 


other day for a fortnight, and after that hang it up in a 
warm, but not hot place. It may hang a fortnight in the 
Kitchen, and when you want it, boil it in bay-ſalt and 
pump-water till it is tender. It will keep, when boiled, 
two or three months, rubbing it with a greaſy cloth, or 
putting it two or three minutes into boiling water to take 


off the mouldineſs. 
Dutch Beef. 


TAKE a buttock of beef, cut off all the fat, and rub 
the lean all over with brown ſugar. Let it lie two or three 
hours in a pan or tray, and turn it two or three times. 
Then ſalt it with falt-petre and common falt, and let it 
lay a fortnight, turning it every day. After the expiration + 


of this time, roll it very ſtraight in a coarſe cloth, put it 


in a cheeſæ-preſs for a day and a night, and then hang it 
to dry in a chimney. When you boil it put it into a 
cloth, and when cold, it will cut like Dutch beef. 


Pickled Pork, 


* BONE vour pork, and then cut it into pieces of 2 
fize ſuitable to lay in the pan in which you intend to put 
it, Rub your pieces firſt with falt-petre, and then with 
two pounds of common ſalt, and two of bay-falt, mixed 
together. Put a layer of common falt at the bottom of 
your pan or tub, cover every piece over with common 
falr, and lay them one upon another as even as you can, 
filling the hollow places on the ſides with ſalt. As your 
ſalt melts on the top, ſtrew on more, lay a coarſe cloth 
over the veſſel, a board over that, and a weight on the 
board to keep it down, Cover it cloſe, ſtrew on more 
ſalt as may be occaſionally neceſſary, and it will keep 
good till the very laſt bit. 
none Mock Braun. 


TAKE fhe head, and a piece of the belly- part of a 
young porker, and rub them well with falt*petre. Let 
them. lay three days, and then waſh them clean. Split 
the head and boi] it, takes out the bones, agd cut it into 

| a pieces. 
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pieces. Then take four cow- heels boiled tender, cut 
them in thin pieces, and lay them in the belly- piece of 
pork, with the head cut ſmall, Then roll it up tight 
with ſheet-tin, and boil it four or five hours. hen it 
comes out, ſet it up on one end, put a trencher on it 
within the tin, preſs it down with a large weight, and 
let it ſtand all night. Next morning take it out of r 
tin, and bind it with a fillet. Put it into cold ſalt and 
water, and it will be fit for uſe. If you change the 
ſalt and water every four days, it will keep for a long 
time. 

Pigs Feet and Ears ſouſed. Dates 
WHEN you have properly cleaned; them, boil them 
till they are tender; then ſplit the feet, and put thei 
and the ears into ſalt and water. When you uſe them, 
dry them well in a cloth, dip them; in batter, fry them, 
and ſend them up to table, with melted” butter in a bone.” 
They may be eaten cold, and will keep a conſiderable 

time. 

Souſed Tripe. 


BOIL your tripe, and put it into ſalt and water, 
which you muſt change every day till you uſe the 
tripe. When you dreſs it, dip' it in' batter made of 
flour and eggs, and fry it of a good brown; or boil it in 
falt and water, with an onion ſhred, and a few ſtrips 
of parſley. Send it to the table with melted butter in a 


ſauce- boat. . | 
Turkey ſouſed in Imitation of Sturgeon. 


_ DRESS a fin large turkey, dry and bone it, then 
tie it up as you do a ſturgeon, and put it into the pot, 
with a quart of white wine, a quart of water, the ſame 
quantity of good vinegar, and a large handful of ſalt; 
but remember that the wine, water,. and vinegar, muſt 
boil before you put in the turkey, and that the pot muſt 
be well ſkimmed before it boils. When it is enough, 
take it out, and tie it tighter ; but let the liquor boil a 
little longer. If you think the pickle wants more 
vinegar or ſalt, add them when it is cold, and pour 
it upon the turkey. If you keep it covered cloſe from 
49275 | ; O O 2 0 the 
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the air, and in a cool dry place, it will be equally good 
for ſome months. Some admire. it more than ſturgeon, 
and it is generally eaten with oil, vinegar, and ſugar, 


5. Ki To make fine Sauſages. | 
TAKE fix pounds of young pork, free from ſkin, 
griftles, and fat. Cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a 


mortar till it is very fine. Then ſhred fix pounds of beef. 


ſuet very fine, and free from all ſkin. Take a good deal 
of ſage, waſh it very clean, and pick off the leaves, and 
ſhred it fine. Spread your meat on a clean dreſſer or + 
table, and then ſhake the ſage all over it, to the quantity 
of about three large ſpoonsful. Shred the thin rind of a 
middling lemon very fine, and throw them over the 
meat, and alſo as many ſweet-herbs as, when ſhred fine, 
will fill a large ſpoon. Grate over it two nutmegs, and 
put to it two tea · ſpoonsful of pepper, and a large ſpoon- 


ful of falt. Then throw over it the ſyet, and mix all 
well together. Put it down cloſe in a pot, and when 


ou uſe it, roll it up with. as much egg as will make it 
roll ſmooth. Make them of the ſize of a ſauſage, and 
fry them in butter, or good dripping. Be careful the 
butter is hot before you put chem in, and keep rolling 
them about while they are doing. When they are 
thoroughly hot, and of a fine light brown, take them 
out, put them into a diſh, and ſerve them up. Veal 


mixed with pork, and done in this manner, eats exceed- 
ingly fine. 


Common Sauſages. 
| TAKE three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean toge- 
ther, free from ſkin or griſtles, chop it very fine, ſeaſon 
it with two tea-ſpoonsful of ſalt, and one of beaten pep- 


.per, ſome ſage ſhred fine, about three tea-ſpoonsful ; mix 


it well together, have the guts nicely cleaned, and fill 
them, or put the meat down in a pot. Roll them of 


what ſize you pleaſe, and fry them. 


Oxſord Sauſages. 


TAKE 2 pound of young pork, fat and lean, without 


Kin or griſtle, a pound of lean veal, and a pound 5 
| bect- 
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peef-ſuet, chopped all fine together; put in half a pound 
of grated bread, half the peel of a lemon ſhred fine, a 
nutmeg grated, ſix ſage-leaves waſhed and chopped very 
fine, a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, and two of ſalt, ſome 
thyme, ſavoury, and marjoram, ſhred fine, Mix all 
well together, and put it cloſe down in a pan till you uſe 
it. Roll it out the ſize of a common ſauſage, and fry 
them in ſreſh butter of a fine brown, or broil them over 
a clear fire, and ſend them to table as hot as poſſible. 


Bologna Sauſages. 2258 


TAKE a pound of beef-ſuet, a pound of pork, a 


und of bacon, fat and lean together, and the: ſame 
quantity of beef and veal. Cut them ſmall, and chop 
them fine. Take a ſmall handful of ſage, pick off the 
leaves, and chop it fine, with a few ſweet-herbs. Seaſon 
pretty high with pepper and ſalt. Take a large gut 
well cleaned, and fill it. Set on a ſaucepan of water, 
and when it boils, put it in, having firſt pricked the gut 
to prevent its burſting. Boil it gently an hour, and 
then lay it on clean ſtraw to dry. | 


OCH A 3a 


METHODS or KEEPING VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, &c. 


To keep green Peas till Chriſtmas, 


EAS for this purpoſe muſt be choſen very fine, 
young, and freſh gathered. Shell them, and put 
them into boiling water with ſome falt in it. When 
they have boiled five or ſix minutes, throw them into a 
cullender to drain. Then lay a cloth four or five times 
double on a table, and ſpread them on it. Dry them well, 
and having your bottles ready, fill them, and cover them 
with mutton-fat fried. Cork them as cloſe as poſſible, 
tie a bladder over them, and ſet them in a cool place. — 
20 When 
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When you uſe them, boil the water, put in a little ſalt, 
ſome ſugar, and a piece of butter. As ſoon as they are 
enough, throw them into a fieve to drain; then put them 
into a ſaucepan with a good piece of butter, keep ſhaking 
it round till the butter is all melted, then turn them into 
a diſh, and ſend them to table. 


| To keep French Beans all the Year, 

LET your beans be gathered when they are quite dry, 
and ſelect only thoſe that are young and ftee from ſpots. 
When you have wiped them quite clean, put a layer of 
ſalt at the bottom of a large ſtone jar, and then a layer of 
beans, then ſalt, then. beans, and ſo on till the jar is full. 
Cover them with ſalt, tie a coarſe cloth over them, put a 
board on that, and a weight to keep out the air. Set 
them in a dry cellar, and when you take any out, be 
ſure to cover the reſt quite cloſe again. Waſh thoſe you 
take out very clean, and lee them lie in ſoft water twenty- 
four hours, ſhifting the water frequently, and: when you 
boil them do not put any ſalt in the water. If this ma- 
nagement is cloſely attended to, they will look as fine 
and green as in their proper ſeaſon. 


To dry Artichoke Bottoms. 


PLUCK your artichokes from the ſtalks juſt before 
they come to their full growth, which will draw out all 
the ſtrings from the botrom. Boil them till you can 
eaſily take off the leaves, then lay the bottoms on tins, 
and ſet them in a cool oven. Repeat this till they are 
dry, which you may know by holding them up againſt 
the light, when, if they are dry enough, they will appear 
tranſparent. Put them into paper bags, hang them up 
in a dry place, and they will keep good the greateſt part, 
if not the whole year. | 


To keep Grapes. 


WIEN you cut your bunches of grapes from the 
vine, take care to leave a joint of the ſtalk to them, 
Hang them up in a dry room at a proper diſtance from 
each other, ſo that they may hang ſeparate ; for, unleſs 
the air paſies freely between them, they will grow 
I. 3 mouldy, 
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mouldy, and be totally ſpoiled. If they are managed 
carefully, they will keep good ſome months, 


To keep Gooſeberries, 


PUT an-cunce of roach-allum, beat very fine, into a 
large pan of boiling hard-water. When you have picked 
your gooſcberries, put a few of them into the bottom of a 
hair fieve, and hold them in the boiling water till they 
turn white. Then take out the ſieve, and ſpread the 
gooſeberries between two clean cloths. Put more gooſe- 
berries in your fieve, and then repeat it till they are done. 
Put the water into a glazed pot till next day; then put 
your gooſeberries into wide-mouthed bottles, pick out 
all the cracked and broken ones, pour the water clear 
out of the pot, and fill your bottles with it. Then cork 
them looſely, and let them ſtand a fortnigat. If they 
riſe to the corks, draw them out, and let them ſtand two 
or three days uncorked. Then cork them quite cloſe, 
and they will keep good feveral months. 

Another method of keeping gooſeberries is this: Pick 
them as large and dry as you can, and, having taken 
care that your bottles are clean and dry, fill and cork 
them. Set them 1n a kettle of water upto the neck, and 
let the water boil very ſlowly till you find the gooſeberries 
are coddled ; then take them out, and put in the reſt of 
the bottles till all are done. Have ready ſome roſin 
melted in, a pipkin, and dip the necks of the bottles into 
it, which ur" pom all air from getting in at the cork. 
Keep them in a cool dry place, and when you uſe them, 
they will bake as red as a cherry, and have their natural 
flavour. 

To keep Walnuts. 


PUT a layer of ſea- ſand at the bottom of a large jar, 
ard then a layer of walnuts; then fand, then the nuts, 
and fo on till the jar is full; but be careful they do not 
touch each other in any of the layers. When you want 
them for uſe, lay them in warm water for an hour, ſhifc 
the water as it cools, rub them dry, and they will peel 
well, and eat ſweet. You may keep lemons by treating 
them inthe ſame manner. 
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To keep Muſhrooms, . 


TAKE large buttons, waſh them in the ſame manner 
as for ſtewing, and lay them on ſieves with the ſtalks 


upwards, Throw over them ſome ſalt, to draw out the 
water. When they are properly drained, put them into 


a pot, and ſet them in a cool oven for an hour. Then 


take them out carefully, and lay them to cool and drain. 


Boll the liquor that comes out of them with a blade or 
two of mace, and boil it half away. Pour your muſh- 
rooms into a clean jar well dried, and when the liquor 


is cold, pour it into the jar, and cover your muſhrooms 


with it. Then pour over them rendered ſuet, tie a 
bladder over the jar, and ſet them in a dry cloſer, 
where they will.keep very well the greater part of the 
winter. When you uſe them, take them out of the 
liquor, pour over them boiling milk, and let them ſtand 
an hour. Then ſtew them in the milk a quarter of an 
hour, thicken them with flour, and a large quantity of 
butter; but be careful you do not oil it. Then beat the 
yolks of two eggs in a little cream, and put it into the 
ſtew; but do not let it boil after you have put in the 
eggs. Lay untoaſted fippets round the inſide of the diſh, 
then ſerve them up, and they will eat nearly as good as 
when freſh gathered. If they do not taſte ſtrong enough, 
put in a little of the liquor. This is a very uſefal liquor, 
as it will give a ſtrong flatour of freſh muſhrooms to all 
made diſhes, 

Another method of keeping muſhrooms is this : 
Scrape, peel, and take out the inſides of large flaps. 
Boll them in their own liquor, with a little ſalt, lay them 
in tins, ſet them in a cool oven, and repeat it till they are 
dry. Then put them in clean jars, tie them down cloſe, 


: and keep them for uſe. 


| To bottle Cranberries. 1 
GATHER your cranberries when the weather is quite 
dry, and put them into clean bottles properly prepared 
for the purpoſe. Cork them up quite cloſe, ſet them in 
a dry place, where neither heats nor damps can get to 
them, and they will keep all the next ſeaſon, ” . 1 
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To bottle green Currants, 


GATHER your currants when the ſun is hot upon 
them; then ſtrip them from the ſtalks, and put them into 
bottles. Cork them cloſc, ſet them in dry ſand, and they 
will keep all the winter. 7 | 
| To bottle Damfons, 

LET your damſons be gathered onadry day, and before 
they are * or rather when they have juſt turned their 
colour. Put them into wide-mouthed bottles, cork them 
up cloſely, and let them ſtand a fortnight. Then look 
them over, and if you ſee any of them mouldy, or ſpot- 
ted, take them out, and cork the reſt cloſe down. Set 
the bottles in ſand, and the fruit will keep good till ſpring. 
Remember, that every ſpecies of the vegetable 
tribe deſigned for future uſe, ar times out of their natural 
ſeaſon, muſt be kept in dry places, as damps will not 
only cover them with mould, but will alſo deprive them 
of their fine flavour. It mult likewiſe be obſerved, that 
while you endeavour to avoid putting them into damp 
places, you do not place them where they may get warm, 
which will be. equally detrimental ; ſo that a proper atten- 
tion muſt be paid to the obſervance of a judicious me- 
dium. When you boil any dried vegetables, always allow 
them plenty of water. a | 
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- POSSETS, WHITE-POTS, GRUELS, Kc. 


* 


Sack Poſſet. : 


EAT up the yolks and whites of fifteen eggs, and 

AF then ſtrain them; then put three quarters. of a 
pound of white ſugar into a pint of canary, and mix it 
with your eggs in a baſon ; ſet it over a chaffing-diſh of 
coals, and keep contibually ſtirring it till it is ſcalding 
hot. Ir the mean time grate ſome nutmeg in a quart. of 
milk, and boil it, and then pour it into your eggs and 
VIII. P p wine 
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wine while they are ſcalding hot. As you pour it, hold 
your hand very high, and ſet another perſon Keep ſtirring 
it all the time. Then take it off, ſet it before the fire 
half an hour, and ſerve 1t up. 

Another method of making ſack. poſſet is this: Take 
four Naples biſcuits, and crumble them into a quart of 
new milk when it boils, Juſt give it a boil, take it off, 
grate in ſome nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your palate, 
Then pour in half a pint of ſack, keep ſtirring it all the 
time, put it into your baſon, and ſend it to table. 


Wine Peſſet. 


BOIL the crumb of a penny loaf in a quart of milk 
till it is ſoft, then take it off the fire, and grate in half a 
nutmeg. Put in ſugar to your taſte, then pour it into a 
china bowl, and put in by degrees a pint of Liſbon wine, 
Serve it up with the toaſted bread upon a plate. 


Ale Poſſet. 


TAKE a ſmall piece of white bread, put it into a pint 
of milk, and ſer it over the fire. Then put ſome nutmeg 
and ſugar into a pint of ale, warm it, and when your 
milk boils, pour it upon the ale. Let it ſtand a few mi- 
nutes to clear, and it will be fit for ule. 


Orange Poſ/et. 


TAKE a crumb of a penny loaf grated fine, and 
Put it into a pint of water, with half che peel of a Seville 
orange grated, or ſugar rubbed upon it to take out the 
eſſence. Boil all together till it looks thick and clear. 
Then take a pint of mountain wine, the juice of half a 
Seville orange, tlirce ounces of ſweet almonds, and one 
of bitter, beat fine, with a little French brandy, and ſugar 
to your taſte, Mix all well together, put it into your 


Poſſet, and ſerve it up. Lemon poſſet muſt be made in 


the ſame manner. 
A White Pot. 


TAKE two quarts of milk, and beat up eight eggs, 
and half the whites, with a little roſe-water, a nutmeg, 
and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Cut a penny loaf 


into very thin ſlices, and pour the milk and eggs over 


. 


them 
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them. Put a little piece of butter on the top, ſend it to 
the oven, bake it for half an hour, and it will be fit for 


uſe. | 
A Rice White Pot. 


BOIL a pound of rice in two quarts of milk till it is 
tender and thick. Beat it in a mortar with a quarter of a 
pound of ſweet-almonds blanched. Then boil two quarts 
of cream, with a few crumbs of white bread, and two or 
three blades of mace. Mix it well with eight eggs and a 
little roſe-water, and ſweeten to your taſte. Put in ſome 
candied orange or citron-peels cut thin, and ſend it to a 
{low oven. | 


Panada. 


PUT a large piece of crumb of bread into a ſaucepan, 
with a quart of water and a blade of mace. Let it boil 
two minutes, then take out the bread and bruiſe it very 
fine in a baſon. Mix as much water as you think it will 
require, pour away the reſt, and ſweeten it to your palate. 
Put in a piece of butter as big as a walnut, and grate in 
a little nutmeg. - | 

Another method of making panada is this: Slice the 
crub of a penny-loaf very thin, and put it into a ſauce- 
pan with a pint of water. Boll it till it is very ſoft, and 
looks clear; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, grate 
in a little nutmeg, put in a lump of butter about the ſize 
of a walnut, and ſugar to your taſte. Beat it exceeding 
fine, then put it into a deep ſoup- diſh, and ſerve it up.— 
If you like it better, you may leave out the wine and 
ſugar, and put in a little cream and alt, 


White Caudle, 


TAKE two quarts of water, and mix it with four 
ſpoonsful of oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a 
piece of lemon-peel. Let it boil, and keep ſtirring it 
often. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, and be careful 
not to let it boil over, then ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve. 
When you uſe it, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate in a little 
nutmeg, and what wine you think proper; and if it is not 
for a lick perſon, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 
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Brown Caudle. 


MIX your gruel as for the white caudle, and when 
you have ſtrained it, add a quart of ale that 1s not bitter, 
Boil it, then ſweeten it to your palate, and add half a 
pint of white wine er brandy. When you do not put in 
white wine or brandy, let it be half ale. 


White Wine Whey. 


PUT in a large baſon half a pint of ſkimmed milk 
and half a pint of wine, When it has ſtood a few minutes, 
pour in a pint of boiling water. Let it ſtand a little, and 
the curd will gather in a lump, and ſettle at the bottom, 
Then pour your whey into a china-bow], and put in a 
lump of ſugar, a ſpring of balm, or a lice of lemon. 


Water Gruel. 


PUT a large ſpoonful of oatmeal into a pint of 
water, and ſtir it well together, and let it boil three or 
four times, ſtirring it aften ; but be careful it does not 
boil over. Then ſtrain it through a ſieve, ſalt it to your 
palate, and put in a good piece of butter. Stir it 
about with a ſpoon till the butter is all melted, and it will 
be fine and ſmooth, 

Barley Gruel, 


PUT a quarter of a pound of pearl-barley, and. a 
ſtick of cinnamon, into two quarts of water, and let it 
boil till it is reduced to one quart. Then ſtrain it 
through a ſieve, add a pint of red wine, and ſweeten it 
to your taſte. 

Barley Water, 

IT O two quarts of water put a quarter of a pourſl of 
pearl-barley. When it boils, ſtrain it very clean, boil 
half away, and then ſtrain it off, Add two ſpoonsful of 
white wine, and ſweeten it to your palate, 

| Rice Mill. 

BOIL half a pound of rice in a quart of water, 
with a little cinnamon. Let it boil till the water is 
waſted, but take care it does not burn. Then add three 
pints of milk, with the yolk of an egg. beat th and 

. cep 
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keep ſtirring it while you put them in. When it boils, 
pour it out, and ſweeten it to your taſte. 

Sago. 
PUT a large ſpoonful of ſago into three quarters of 
a pint of water. Stir it, and boil it gently till it is as 
thick as you would have it. Then put in wine and ſugar, 
with a little grated nutmeg to your palate. 


To mull Wine. 


GRATE half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. Set it over the 
fire, and when it boils, take it off to cool. Beat up the 
yolks of four eggs, put them into a little cold wine, and 
mix them carefully with the hot, a little at a time. Then 
pour it backwards and forwards till it looks fine and 
bright. Set it on the fire again till it is quite hot and 
pretty thick, pour it again backwards and forwards ſeveral 
times, and ſerve it in chocolate cups, with long ſlices of 
bread toaſted of a nice light brown. 

Gooſeberry Fool, 

SET. two quarts of gooſeberries on the fire in about 

a quart of water. When they begin to ſimmer, turn 


yellow, and begin to plump, throw them into a cul- 
lender to drain the water out; then with the back of a 


ſpoon carefully ſqueeze the pulp through a ſieve into a 


diſh ; make them pretty ſweet, and let them ſtand till 
they are cold. In the mean time, take two quarts of 
milk, and the yolks of four eggs, beat up with a little 
grated nutmeg ; ſtir it loftly over a flow fire. When it 
begins to ſimmer, take it off, and by degrees ſtir it into 
the gooſeberries. Let it ſtand till it is cold, and ſerve it 
up. If you make it with cream, you need not put in any 

9 
Ca pillaire. 

TAKE fourteen pounds of loaf-ſugar, three pounds 
of coarſe ſugar, and ſix eggs well beat up. Put theſe 
into three quarts of water; boil it up twice, ſkim it 
well, and then add a quarter of a pint of orange-flower- 
water, Strain it through a jelly-bag, and * = 
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bottles for uſe. A ſpoonful or two of this ſyrup put into 

a draught of either warm or cold water makes it drink 

exceeding pleaſant. | 
Lemonade. 


TAKE two Seville oranges and ſix lemons, pare 
them very thin, and ſteep the parings four hours in two 
quarts of water. Put the juice of ſix oranges and twelve 
lemons upon three quarters of a pound of fine ſugar, and 
when the ſugar is melted, put the water to it in which 
the parings have been ſteeped. Add a little orange 
flower water, and more ſugar if neceſſary. Preſs it 
through a bag till it is fine, and then pour it into bottles 
for uſe. . 

Orgeat. 

MIX thirty bitter almonds with two pounds of ſuet, 
and beat them to a paſte. Then mix them with three 
quarts of water, and ſtrain it through a fine cloth. Add 
orange and lemon-juice, with ſome of the peel, and 
ſwecten it to your palate, 


— et BE . —— 


E XXVII. 
MADE WINES, &c. 


STRICT and attentive management in the 

making of theſe articles is the grand means by 
which they are to be brought to a proper ſtate of per- 
ſection; and without which, labour, expence, and dil- 
repute, will be the final and diſagreeable conſequences. 
To prevent the laſt, and my the firſt, let a due 
obſervance be paid to the following general rules: Do 
not let ſuch wines as require to be made with boiling 
water ſtand too long after drawn before you get them 
cold, and be careful to put in your barm in due time, 
otherwiſe it will fret after being put into the caſk, and 
can never be brought to that ſtate of fineneſs it ought to 
be. Neither muſt you let it work too long in the butt, 


as it will be apt to take off the ſweetneſs and flavour kao 
| 0 
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the fruit or flowers from which it is made. Let your 
veſſels be thoroughly clean and dry, and before you put 
in the wine, give them a rince with a little brandy, 
When you find the wine has done fomenting, bung it 
up cloſe, and after being properly ſettled, it will, draw to 
your wiſhes, 

Raiſin Wine. 

PUT two hundred weight of raiſins, with all their 
ſtalks, into a large hogshead, and fill it up with water. 
Let them ſteep a fortnight, ſtirring them every day. 
Then pour off the liquor, and preſs the raifins. Put 
both liquors together into a nice clean veſſel that will 
juſt hold it, for remember, it muſt be quite full. Let 
it ſtand till it is done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, 
then ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand fix months. Then 
peg it, and if you find it quite clear, rack it off into 
another veſſel. Stop it again cloſe, and let it ſtand three 
months longer. Then bottle it, and when wanted for 
uſe, rack it off into a decanter, 


Currant Wine. 


GATHER your fruit on a fine dry day, and when 
they are quite ripe, Strip them from the ſtalks, put 
them into a large pan, and bruiſe them with a wooden 
peſtle. Let them lay twenty-four hours to toment, then 
run the liquor through a hair ſteve, but do not let your 
hands touch it. To every gallon of liquor put two 
pound and a half of white ſugar, ſtir it well together, 
and put it into your veſſel, To every ſix gallons put in 
a quart of brandy, and let it ſtand fix weeks. If it is 
then fine, bottle it; but if not, draw it off as clear as you 
can into another veſſel, or large bottles, and in a fortnight 
put it into ſmaller bottles, cork them cloſe, and fer it by 
for ule, | 

Gooſeberry IV ine. 

GATHER your gooſeberries in dry weather, and at 
the time when they are about half ripe. Gather about a 
peck in quantity, and bruiſe them well in a clean tub. 
Then take a horſe-hair cloth, and preſs them as much as 
poſſible without breaking the ſeeds, When you have 
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which muſt be quite filled. 


ſugar into every bottle. 
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ſqueezed out all the juice, put to every gallon three pounds 
of fine dry pounded ſugar, Stir it all together till the ſu- 
gar is diſſolved, and then put it into a veſſel or cafk, 
If che quantity 1s ten or 
twelve gallons, let it ſtand a fortnight ; but, if it is a 
twenty gallon caſk, it mult ſtand three weeks. Set it in 
a cool place ; then draw it off from the lees, and pour in 
the clear liquor again. If it is a ten gallon caſk, let it 
ſtand three months; if a twenty gallon caſk, four months; 
then bottle it off, and it will draw clear and fine. 

| Pearl-Goofeberry Wine. | 

TAKE what quantity you think proper of the beſt 
pearl gooſeberries, bruiſe them, and let them ſtand all 
night. The next morning preſs them cloſe, drain off 


the juice, and let it ſtand ſeven or eight hours to ſertle, 


Then pour off the clear from the ſettling, and meaſure it 
as you put it into your veſſel, adding to every three 


pints of liquor a pound of double- refined ſugar. Breal 


your ſugar into ſmall lumps, and put it into the veſſcl, 
with a piece of iſinglaſs. Stir it well up, and at the end of 
three months, bottle it, putting a lump of double- refined 


175 Mulberry Wine, - 
GATHER your mulberries when they are in the 


ſtate of changing from red to black, and at that time of 


the day when they are dry from the dew having been 
taken off by the heat of the ſun. Spread them looſe on 
a cloth, or a clean floor, and let them lay twenty-four 
hours. Then put them into a convenient veſſel for the 
purpoſe, ſqueeze out all the juice, and drain it from the 
ſeeds. Boil up a gallon of water to each gallon of juice 
you get out of them ; then ſkim the water well, and add 
a little cinnamon ſlightly bruiſed. Put to each gallon fix 
ounces of white ſugar-candy finely beaten. Skim and 
ſtrain the water, when it has been taken off, and is ſettled ; 
and put to it ſome more juice of the mulberries. To 
every gallon of the liquor, add a pint of white or Rhe- 
niſh wine. Let it ſtand in a caſk to purge or ſettle fot 
five or fix days, and then draw off the wine, and keep it 


in a cool place, 
— 4 Cowſlip 
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Coruſlip Wine. 

TAKE twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice of fix 
lemons, the whites of four eggs well beaten, and ſix gal- 
lons of water. Put all together in a kettle, and let it 
boil half an hour, taking care to ſkim it well. Take a 
peck of cowſlips, and put them into a tub, with the thin 
peelings of fix lemons. Then pour on the boiling liquor, 
and ſtir them about; and when it is almoſt cold, put in 
a thin toaſt, baked hard, and rubbed with yeaſt. Let it 
ſtand two or three days to work. If you put in, before 
you tun it, ſix ounces of ſyrup of citron or lemon, with a 
quart of Rheniſh wine, it will be a conſiderable addition. 
The third day ftrain it off, and ſqueeze the cowſlips 
through a coarſe cloth. Then ſtrain it through a flannel 

bag, and tun it up. Leave the bung looſe for two or 
three days till you are ſure it has done working, and then 
bung it down tight. Let it ſtand three months, and 
then bott le it off. 8 
Raſberry Wine, 

PICK ſome of the fineſt raſberries you can get; 
bruiſe them, and ſtrain them through a flannel bag into 
a ſtone jar. To each quart of juice put a pound of 
double-refined ſugar, then ſtir it well together, and cover 
it cloſe. Let it ſtand three days, and then pour it off 
clear. To a quart of juice put two pints of white wine, 
and then bottle it off. In the courſe of a week it will be 
fit for uſe. 


Damſon Wine. 


AFTER you have gathered your damſons, which 
mult be on a dry day, weigh them, and then bruiſe them. 
Put them into a ſtein that has a cock in it, and to every 
eight pounds of fruit put a gallon of water. Boil the water, 
kim it, and pour it ſcalding hot on your fruit. When 
it has ſtood two days, draw it off, and put it into a 
veſſel, and to every gallon of liquor put two pounds and 
a half of fine ſugar. Fill up the veſſel, and ſtop it cloſe, 
and the longer it ſtands the better. When you draw it 
off, put a lump of ſugar into every bottle. 

VIII. Q q Orange 


pater, lemons, and ſugar together, and let it ſtand till it 
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Orange Wine. 

BOIL fix gallons of ſpring water three quarters of an 
hour, with twelve pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, and 
the whites of eight or ten eggs well beaten. When it is 
cold, put into it fix ſpoonsful of yeaſt. Take the juice 


of twelve lemons, which, being pared, muſt ſtand with 
two, pounds of white ſugar in a tankard, and in the 


morning ſkim off the top, and put it into the water.— 


Then add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, but not the 
white parts of the rinds, and then let them work all toge- 
ther for forty-eight hours. Then add ewoquarts of Rhenifh 


or white wine, and put it into your veſſel. | 
Orange wine may be made with raiſins, in which caſe 


proceed thus: Take thirty pounds of new Malaga raiſins 


picked clean, chop them ſmall, and take twenty large 


Seville oranges, ten of which you muſt prepare as thin as 


for preſerving. Boil about eight gallons of ſoft water 
till one-third of it is waſted, and let it cool a little. Then 


put five gallons of it hot upon your raiſins and orange- 


peel, ſtir it well rogether, cover it up, and when it 1s 
cold, let it ſtand five days, ſtirring it once or twice a day. 
Then paſs it through a hair ſieve, and with a ſpoon prels 
it as dry as you can. Put it in a rundlet fit for uſe, and 
put to it the rinds of the other ten oranges, cut as thin as 
the firſt, Then make a ſyrup of the juice of twenty 
oranges, with a pound of white ſugar, which muſt be 
done the day before you tun the wine. Stir 1t well toge- 
ther, and ſtop it cloſe. Let it ftand two months to clear, 
and then bottle it off. This wine greatly improves by 


time, and will drink much better at the end of the third 


year, than the firſt, 
| | Lemon Wine, ; 

PARE off the rinds of ſix large lemons, cut them, 
and ſqueeze out the juice. Steep the rinds in the juice, 
and put to it a quart of brandy. Let it ſtand three 
days in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped ; then ſqueeze fix 
more, and. mix it with two quarts of ſpring-water, and 
as much. ſugar: as will ſweeten the whole. Boil the 
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is cool. Then add a quart of white wine, mix them 
rogether, and run it through a- flannel bag into ſome 
veſſel. Let it ſtand three months, and then bottle it off. 
Cork your bottles well, keep it cool, and it will be fit to 
drink in a month or fix weeks. 

Lemon wine may be made to drink like citron-water, 
the method of which is as follows: Pare fine a dozen of 
lemons very thin, put the peels into five quarts of French 
brandy, and let them ſtand fourteen days. Then make 
the juice into a ſyrup with three pounds of ſingle- refined 
ſugar ; and when the peels are ready, boil fifreen gallons 
of water with forty pounds of ſingle- refined ſugar for 
half an hour. Then put it into a tub, and when cool, 
add to it one ſpoonful of barm, and let it work two 
days. Then turn it, and pur it in the brandy, peels and 
ſyrup. Stir them all together, and cloſe up your caſk. 
Let it ſtand three months, then bottle it, and it will be as 
pale and fine as any citron water. 0 

| Grape Mine. | 
PUT a gallon of water to a gallon of grapes. 

Bruiſe the grapes well, let them ſtand a week without 
ſtirring, and then draw off the liquor. Put to a gallon 
of the wine three pounds of ſugar, and then put it into a 
veſſel, but do not faſten it up with your bung, till it has 
done hiſſing. Let it ſtand two months, and it will draw 
clear and fine. If you think proper, yuu may then bot- 


tle it, but remember your corł is quite cloſe, and keep it 


in a good dry cellar. 
Cherry Wine, 


. GATHER your cherries when they are quite ripe, 
pull them from the ſtalks, and preſs them through a hair 
fieve. To every gallon of liquor put two pounds of 


lump ſugar finely beaten, then ſtir it together, and put it 


into a veſſel that will juſt contain it. When it has done 
working, and ceaſes to make any noiſe, ſtop it cloſe for 
three months, and then bottle it off for uſe, 


Elder Wine. | 
PICK your elder-berries when they are full ripe, put 


mem into a ſtone jar, and ſet them in the oven, or in a 
Qq 2 kettle 
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kettle of boiling water till the jar is hot through; then 


take them out, and ſtrain them through a coarſe ſieve, 
wringing the berries, and put the juice into a clean ket- 
tle. To every quart of juice, put a pound of fine Liſ- 
bon ſugar, let it boil, and (kim it well. When it is clear 
and fine, pour it into a calk. To every ten gallons of 
wine, add an ounce of iſinglaſs diſſolved in cyder, and 
ſix whole eggs. Cloſe it up, let it ſtand ſix months, and 
then bottle it. | 
Apricot Wine. | 
PUT three pounds of ſugar into three quarts of wa- 


ter, let them boil together, and ſkim it well. Then put 


in ſix pounds of apricots pared and ſtoned, and let them 
boil till they are tender. Take out the apricots, and 


when the liquor is cold, bottle it up. For preſent uſe 


the apricots will make good marmalade. 
lary Wine. | 

PICK twenty-four pounds of Malaga raiſins, and 
chop them very ſmall: then put them into a tub, and to 
each pound put a quart of water. Let them ſteep ten or 
eleven days, ſtirring it twice every day, and be careful to 
keep it covered. Then ſtrain it off, and put it into a veſ- 
ſel, with about half a peck of the tops of clary, when it 
is in bloſſom. Stop it cloſe ſor ſix weeks, and then bot- 
tle it off. In two or three months it will be fit to drink. 


Duince Wine. 


GATHER twenty large quinces when they are dry 


and full ripe. Wipe them clean with a coarſe cloth, and 


grate them with a large grate or raſp as near the cores as 


vou can; but do not touch the cores. Boil a gallon of 


ſpring- water, throw in your quinces, and let them boil 
ſoftly about a quarter of an hour. Then ſtrain them 
well into an earthen pan on two pounds of double-re- 
fined ſugar. Pare the peel off two large lemons, throw 
them in, and ſqueeze the juice through a ſieve. Stir it 
about till it 1s very cold, and- then toaſt a thin ſlice of 
bread very brown, rub a little yeaſt on it, and let the 
whole ſtand cloſe covered twenty-four hours. Then take 
out the toaſt and lemon, put the wine in a caſk, keep it 

| | three 
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three months, and then bottle it. If you make a twenty 
gallon caſk, let it ſtand tix months before you bottle it; 
and remember, when you ſtrain your quinces, to wring 
them hard in a coarle cloth, 


Blackberry Wine. 


LET your berries be full ripe when you gather them 
for this purpoſe. Put them into a large veſſel either of 
wood or ſtone, with a cock in it, and pour upon them as 
much boiling water as will cover them. As ſoon as the 
heat will permit you to put your hand into the veſſel, 
bruiſe them well till all the berries are broken. Then let 
them ſtand covered till the berries begin to riſe towards 
the top, which they will do in three or four days. Then 
draw off the clear into another veſſel, and add to every 
ten quarts of this liquor one pound of ſugar. Stir it well 
in, and let it ſtand to work, a week or ten days, in another 
veſſel like the firſt. Then draw it off at the cork through 
a jelly-bag into a large veſſel. Take four ounces of iſin- 
glaſs, and lay it to ſteep twelve hours in a pint of white 
wine. The next morning, boil it upon a ſlow fire till it 
is all diſſolved. Then take a gallon of your blackberry 
Juice, put in the diſſolved iſinglaſs, give them a boil to- 
gether, and pour all into the veſſel. Let it ſtand a few 
days to purge and ſettle, then draw it off, and keep it in a 
cool place. 

Turnip Wine, 

TAKE what quantity of turnips you think proper, 
pare and ſlice them, put them into a ben pew. and 
ſqueeze out all the juice. To every gallon of juice put 
three pounds of lump ſugar, put both into a veſſel juſt 
large enough to hold them, and add to every gallon of 
Juice half a pint of brandy. Lay ſomething over the 
bung for a week ; and when you are fure it has done 
working, bung it down cloſe. Let it ſtand three months, 
then draw it off into another veſſel, and when it is fine, 
put it into bottles. 5 

Birch Wine, 
THIS wine muſt be made at that time of the year 


when the liquor from the birch- trees can be beſt pro- 
| cured, 
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cured, This is in the beginning of March, when the (a, 
is riſing, and before the leaves ſhoot out; for when the 
ſap is come forward, and the leaves appear, the juice, 
by being long digeſted in the bark, grows thick and co- 
loured, which before was thin and clear. The method 
of procuring the juice is, by boring holes in the body of 
the tree, and putting in foſſets, which are uſually made 
of the branches of elder, the pith being taken out. You 
may, without hurting the tree, if it is large, tap it in {e- 
veral places, four or five at a time, and by that mean; 
fave, from a good many trees, ſeveral gallons every C2y, 
If you do not get enough in one day, the bottles in which 
it drops muſt be corked cloſe, and roſined or waxed; 
however, make uſe of it as ſoon as you can. Take the 
ſap and boil it as long as any ſcum will riſe, ſkimming ir 
all the time, To every gallon of liquor put four pounds 
of good ſugar, and the thin peel of a lemon. Then bal! 
it half an hour, and keep ſkimming it well. Pour i 
into a clean tub, and when it is almoſt cold, ſet it to work 
with yeaſt ſpread upon a toaſt, Let it ſtand five or fix 
days, ſtirring it often. Then take a caſk juſt large 
enough to hold all the liquor, fire a large match dipped 
in brimſtone, and throw it into the caſk ; ſtop it clok 
till the match is extinguiſhed, then tun your wine, 2nd 
lay the bung on lightly till you find it has done working, 
Stop it cloſe, and, after three months, bottle it off. 


Roje Wine 
PUT into a well-glazed earthen veſſel three gallons 
of roſe-water drawn with a cold ſtill, Put into it a fut 


| ficient quantity of roſe-leaves, cover it cloſe, and ſet it for 


an hour in a kettle or copper of hot water, to take o 
the whole ſtrength and flavour of the roſes. When it k 
cold, preſs the roſe-leaves hard into the liquor, and ſteef 
freſh ones on it, repeating it till the liquor has got tix 
full ſtrength of the roſes. To every gallon of liquor 
put three pounds of loaf ſugar, and ſtir it well, that it ma) 
melt and diſperſe in every part. Then put it into a cal 
or other convenient veſſel, to ferment, and throw into i 


a piece of bread toaſted hard and covered with yeal 
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Let it ſtand a month, when it will be ripe, and have all 
the fine flavour and ſcent of the roſes. If you add ſome 
wine, and ſpices, it will be a conſiderable improvement. 
By the ſame mode of infuſion, wines may be made from 
any other flowers that have an odoriferous ſcent, and 


grateful flavour. 


Ginger Wine, 

PUT ſeven pounds of Liſbon ſugar into four gallons 
of ſpring water, boib them a quarter of an hour, and keep 
kimming it all the time. When the liquor is cold, 
ſqueeze in the juice of two lemons, and then boi the 
peels, with two ounces of ginger, in three pints of water, 
for an hour. When it is cold, put it all together into a 
barrel, with two ſpoonsful of yeaſt, a quarter of an ounce 
of iſinglaſs beat very thin, and two pounds of jar raiſins. 
Then cloſe it up, let it ſtand ſeven weeks, and then bottle 


it off. 
Balm Wine. 


BOIL forty pounds of ſugar in nine gallons of water 
for two hours, ſkim it well, and put it into a tub to cool. 
Take two pounds and a half of the tops of balm, bruiſe 
them, and put them into a barrel with a little new yeaſt ; 
and when the liquor is cold, pour it on the balm. Mix it 
well together, and let it ſtand twenty-four hour, ſtirring 
it frequently during the time. Then cloſe it up, and let 
it ſtand fix weeks, at the expiration of which rack it off, 
and put a lump of ſugar into every bottle. Cork it well, 
and it will be better the ſecond year than the firſt, 


| Mead Wine, 
THERE are different kinds of this wine ; but thoſe 


generally made are two, namely, ſack-mead, and cow- 
flip mead. Sack-mead is made thus: To every gallon 
of water put four pounds of honey, and boil it three 
quarters of an hour, taking care properly to ſkim it. 
To each gallon add half an ounce of hops, then boil ir 
half an hour, and let it ſtand till the next day, Then 
put it into your caſk, and to thirteen gallons of the liquor 
add a quart of brandy or fack. Let it be tightly cloſed 
WI the fermentation is over, and then ſtop it up wa 

| cloſe 
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cloſe. If you make as much as fills a large caſk, you 
muſt not bottle it off till it has ſtood a year. 

To make cowthp-mead you muſt proceed thus: Put 
thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallons of water, and 
boil it till one gallon is waſted; ſkim it, take it off the 
fire, and have ready ſixteen lemons cut in half. Take a 
gallon of the liquor, and put it to the lemons. Pour the 
reſt of the liquor into a tub, with ſe ven pecks of cov ſlips, 
and let them ſtand all night: then put in the liquor with 
the lemons, eight ſpoonsful of new yeaſt, and a handful 
of ſweet- brier; ſtir all well together, and let it work 

three or four days. Then ſtrain it, pour it into your caſk, 
let it ſtand fix months, and then bottle it off for uſe. 
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Il las been the peculiar ud of the coriterof this wor 
to render it the moſt perfect, and conſequently the mo} 
uſeful compoſition of the kind hitherto formed : To effect 
this, he has endeavoured to enlarge and improve his 0:1 
/nowledge from » that of others in tie various ſubjects 
contained in the Work; and, from his extenſtoe con- 
neetions, has happily met with many favouruble oh- 
portunities of gratifying his wiſhes One inftance amony 
the. reft is in the arlicle now before us, which was ob- 
tained. from a ludy in the country, who has always been 
particulariy attached to mead wine," and whoſe manner 
of: making it wee ſhall give in her own cords, as ſent by 


peſt in the month of January laſt. 


« To one hundred and twenty gallons of pure water, 
ce the ſofter the better, I put fifteen: gallons of claritie( 
« honey. When the honey is well mixed with the water, 
« fill my copper, the ſame as I uſe for brewing, which 
e only holds ſixty gallons, and boill it till it is reduced 
« about a fourth part. I then draw it off, and boil the 
c remainder of the liquor in the ſame; manner. When 
« this Jaſt is about a fourth part waſted, I fill up the cop- 
« per with ſame of that which was firſt boiled, and con- 
te tinue boiling it and filling it up, till the copper contains 

the whole of the liquor, by which time it will of courſe 
ce be half cvaporated. I muſt obſerve, that in boiling, 
I never take off the ſcum, but, on the contrary, have 
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« jt-well mixed with the liquor whilſt boiling by means, of 
«a jet. When this is done, I draw. it off into under- 
« backs, by 4 cock at the bottom of the copper, in which 
« ] let it remain till jt is only as warm as new miltk.— 
At this time I tun it up, and ſuffer it to ferment in the 
« yeſſel, where it wiil form a thick head. As ſoon as it 
* js done working, | {top it down very cloſe, in order ta 
« keep the air from it as much as poſſihle. I keep this, 
* as, well as my mead, in a cellar or vault I have for the 
« purpoſe, being very deep and cool, and the door; ſhut 
« ſo cloſe, as to keep out, in a manner, all the outward 
« air; ſo that the liquor is always in the ſame tempera- 
« ture, being not at all affected by the change of weather. 
« To this I attribute, in a great meaſure, the goodneſs 
« of my mead.—Another proportion I have of making 
d mead, is to allow eighty pounds of purified honey to 
« one hundred and twenty gallons of ſoft water, which 
« I manage in the making, in all reſpects, like the 
« before-mentioned, and it proves very pleaſant, good 
« light drinking, and is, by many, preferred: to the 
« other, which is much richer, and has a fuller flavour; 
« but at the ſame time it is more inebriating, and apt to 
« make the head ach, if drank in too large quantities.— 
« ] imagine therefore, upon the whole, the laſt to be 
te the proportion that makes the wholeſomeſt liquor for 
« common drink, the other being rather, when properly 
« preſerved, a rich cordial, ſomething like fine old 
« Malaga, which, when in perfection, is juſtly eſteemed 
ec the beſt of the Spaniſh wines. I chooſe, in general, 
* to have the liquor pure and genuine, though many 
« like it beſt when it has an aromatic flavour, and for 
* this purpoſe they mix elder, roſemary, and marjoram 
« flowers with it; and alſo uſe cinnamon, cloves, gin- 
« ger, and cardamums, in various proportions, ac- 
«* cording to their taſte: But I do not approve of this 
« laſt practice at all, as green herbs are apt to make 
* mead drink flat; and too many cloves, beſides being 
very predominant in the taſte, make it of too high a 
* colour. I never bottle my mead before it is half a 
year old, and when I do, I take care to have it well 
VIII, | R r e corked 
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* .corktd, and keep it in the ſame vault wherein, it ſtood 
25 ei in the caſk.“ 


8 
pz pu - Laragyſſa Wine; or E10 Sack. | b 
70 deny quurt of water put a ng of mes 1254 th » 
every galloh put à hataful of fennel roots. Boil thefe y 
half an Pour, chen ſtruin it, und to every gallon of hquür 0 
pbt thtee pounds fHDhey. Boil it two hours, and {kim i n 
well. When it is cold, pour it off, and turn it into a euſt t 
or veſſel that will juſt hold it. Re it 'relve Hows, . 
then bottle it of. b an. ; 
jE F 
do nos e Fig Wine. 27 
MAE chives of the largeſt blue figs you can gt, e 
aner them when pretty ripe, and ſteep them in whitt 8 
wine. Cut ſome flits in chem chat they. may ſwell and x 
gather in the ſubſtance of the Wine. Then lice ſont t 
other-figs, and let them fimmer gee: a fire in clear water 1 
till they are reduced to a kind of pulp. Then ſtrainout 10 
the water, preſſing the pulp hard, and pour it as hot 4 > 
on the figs that are imbeuech in the wine. Let ;& 
the quantities: be *nearly-« ual; but the water ſonewhit n 
"mare than the wine and Let them ſtand twentj- 1 
four hours, then maſſi them well together, and draw off 1 
what will run without ſqueezing. Then preſs the reſt, D 
and ĩt it is not ſweet enough, add a ſufficient quantity of | 


rto make it fo. Let it ferment, and add a littk 
honey and ſagar-candy to it: Then fine it with whites of 
eggs and a letle ilinglaſs, and draw jt * for uſe. 


13 - Raſberry, Brandy. . 

MIX a pint of water with tuo quarts of brandy, and 
put them into a pitcher large enough to hold them, with 
four pints of raſberries. Put in half a pound of loal 
ſugat, and let it re main for a week cloſe covered. Then 
- take-a piecr of flannel, with u piece of Holland over i, 


und let sit run through by degrees. In about a Weckt ſe 
will be perſecthy fine, hen you wm off; but be of 
„ eee eee OY > 44102 $42 ng 20 pl 
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Mgt Brandy: © 


UTP into three quarts'of brandy, MRI 
Seville oranges, and let them ſteep a fortnight in a fone 
bottle cloſe Roppet,. Boik two quarts. of ſpring water, 
with a pound and a half of che fineſt ſugar, near an hour 
2 gently. Clarify the water and ſugar with the white 

then ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, and boil it 
near — Lend it is cold, {train the brandy. into 
an YOU rain 15 wo 


MIX gve nf: of water with o one aallog of 9 ; 
then take two dozen of lemens, two pounds of the beſt 


ſugar, and three pints of milk. Pare the lemons very 
thinan lay the peel to fteep in the brandy twelve hours. 
Squceze the lemons upon. the ſugar, then put the water 
to it, and mix all the ingredients together. nz it ſtand 
twenty-four hours, and then ſtrain it. ; 


| Black Cherry Brandy.” | FE : 

"ST ONE eight. pounds, of black cherries, 41 put on 
* a gallon of the beſt brandy. . Bruiſe, the 18875 in. a 
mortar, and then put them into your brandy. Cover 
them up cloſe, and let them ſtand a month or lix weeks. 
Then pour it clear from the ſediments, and botile it.— 
| Morello cherries, irs n hs e, es A Ape 
oy opal. rut 22 


CHAP. XXVII. 
CORDIA L WATERS. 


TN the proceſs of making theſe articles, ſeveral things 
are neceſſary to be obferved, in order to bring them 
to their proper ſtate of pe rlection. If your ſtill ais an 
alembic, yau mult fill 8 top wich cold water when you 
ſet it on, and eloſe the batrom with a little ſtiff paſte made 
al flour and water. It you uſe a hot ſtill, when you 
280 on the top, dip & cloth in white lead: and oil, and 
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lay it cloſe over the eggs, and a coarſe cloth well 
.-.- ſoaked in water on the top; and: when it becomes dry 
tom the heat of the fire, wet it, and lay it on again. It 
will require but little fire, but what there is muſt be as 
clear as poſſible; - All ſimple waters muſt ſtand two or 
three days before they are bottled off, that the fiery taſte 
which they will naturally receive from the ſtill, may be 
fully extracted. im 
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bh Roſe Water. 
| GATHER your roſes when they are dry and ful! 
.. -- blown, pick, off the leaves, and to every peck put a 
quart of water. Then put them into a cold ſtill, and 
make a ſlow fire under it; for the more gradually it is 
diſtilled, the better it will be. Then bottle it, and in 
two or three days you may corł it. up for ule, 

5 Lavender Water. 

TO every pound of lavender-neps put a quart of 
water. Put them into a cold ſtill, and make a flow fire 
under it, Diſtill it off very flowly, and put it into a pot 

; till you have diſtilled all your water. Then clean your 

till well out, put your lavender-water into it, and diſtill 

it off as flowly as before. Then put it into bottles, cork 
them quite cloſe, and ſet them by for uſe, 


| 2 Peppermint Water, 

SGATHER your peppermint when it is full grown, 

and before it ſeeds, Cut it into ſhort lengths, put it into 

your till, and cover it with water. Make a good fire 

under it, and when it is near boiling, and the (till begins 

to drop, if you find your fire too hot, draw a little away, 

_. — That the liquor may not boil over. The flower your ſtil 

= drops, the clearer and ſtronger will be the water; but at 

the ſame time you mult not let it get too weak, The 

next morning bottle it off, and after it has ſtood two or 

three daks, to take off the fiery, taſte of the (till, cork it 

well, and it will preſerve its ſtrength a conſiderable time. 
I-ONE 55 Penny- Royal Water. 1 

A the time you gather your penny- royal let it be full 

122 > 'Srown, but not fo far advanced as to be in bloſſom. Fil 

MO your 
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yoor cold ſtill wich it, and put it half full of water,— 
Make a moderate” fire under it, and diſtill it off cold. 
Then put it into bottles, and after two or three day, cork 
"_ ur C's 2D 

95 Cordial Maler.. 6 
TAKE of dete horehound, — and 


hvender- cotton, each three handsful; of rice, peppe r= 
mint, and Seville orange peel, each one handful. © Mix 
them well together, and ſteep them all night in red wing, 
or the bottoms of ſtrong beer, Then diftill them om 
pretty quick in a hot {til and it will be a fine en o 
_ as bitters, 1 


— 


Angelica Water. 


WASH and cut a quantity of the leaves of Agel, . 
and then lay them on a table to dry. When they are ? 
quite dry, throw them into an earthen pot, and put 
to them four quarts. of ſtrong wine lees. Let it infuſe 
twenty-four hours, ſtirring it twice in the time. Then 

put it into a warm, ſtill, or an alembic, and draw.i it off. 
Cover your bottles with paper, prick holes in it, and let 
it ſtand, two. or three days. Then mix all together, 
ſweeten it, and when, it is ſettled, bottle it up, cork it 
cloſe, and ſet it by for uſe. | 


Cordial Poppy N Ly, 


PUT a peck. of pappies into a proper veſſel, with two 
gallons of good -brandy, let it ſtand, forty-eight. hours, 
and then ſtrain off the liquor. Stone a pound of, raifins 
of the ſun, and take an ounce of coriander : ſeeds, an 
ounce of ſweet : fennel feeds, and an ounce of —ä— 

ſliced. Bruiſe them all together, and put them into the 
brandy, with a poun:i of good powder ſugar... Let it 
ſtand two months: ſtircing it every day then ſtrain it 
off, and bottle it for uſe, 


Surfeit Water, 


TAKE ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, water creſſes, 
8 wormwood, rue, mint, balm, ſage, and chives, 
of each one handful; poppies, if freſh,, half a peck ; 
bug if they are_dry, only half that quantity; f 


3 
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and faffron, ſi-penny wonth of each; anniſteda, carua- 
ſtay· ſeeds, coriander- ſecds, and — ſeeds, eds, of 
r two ounces. of ſc raped liquorice, a pound 
of, ſplit figs, the ſame quantity of raiſins of the ſun 
| an ounce of juniper-berries bruiſed, an ounce of 
denen nutmeg, an ounce of mace bruiſed, and the fame 
of {weet,: fegnel-ſceds. alſo bruiſed ; a ſœ lowers, of 
volemary,, marigold and ſage. Put all Ne Fo a large 
ſhane jar, and pour on them three gallons of, French 
brandy. Cover it cloſe, and lex it Rand pear the fire for 
three: weeks. - Stir it three timey. a, week, and at the expi- 
ration of that time ſtrain 1 it off. Bottle yous liquor, and 
ur on the ingredients a quart, more. of French brandy. 
* t it ſtand a week, ſtirring it once a day ; then diltil, it in 
A cold till, and yu will have a fine” white ſurfeit- water. 
— ie Chee and it will in us werd cppbderab 


80 58 Orange or. Lenau Water. oy = j * 
"PUT. three gulats dl nee quarrs of lack 
to the _ Fink: 2 5 or lemons. 
night, ang the next. day wal 
gallon, {ates the PEP net bneRi of 


at 


0 5 gut. Paw it off an 


1 1 0 
05505 yaur 160750 cloſe, 
wn i — good e e time... 
das 2128933 dais, ifrurrl ater. 0 f 
= "TAKE fix ounces of Virginia ſnake root, n ounces 
” of catduũs ſeeds, and marigold flowers, and twenty green 
Walndts; carduos-water and poppy-water:tWq-quarts of 
each, and two ounces of hartſhorn. Slice the walnus, 
and ſteep all in the waters à fartnight. Then add to it 
an ounce of ereaele, enn — am alembic 
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wel Gofe in dit manner deferibed In _ eee 
erg col e - 


- paw Minabilis, 4s * 50 9 (1 
* "TAKE aber, kardumurns, gulinga „ 'clovts, unc 
nut e t of each two: . — and btuiſe 
theth Then take a pint of the Juice df 'ealendine, 


Half a Ll « the juice of ſpeartmint,” and the ſame quan- 
ty of the juice of balm, flowers of mekiler,” cowlip, roſes 
riiery, bortage, bugloſs, and -matigolts, of cach three 
drachms; ſtel bf fennel, coriander, and carrauay, of 
each two drachtns, two quarts ef the beſt ſack, and a 
qvart 'of White wine: brandy, the ſtrongeſt angehen 
witer, And rofe-Water, of each a pint. Brute the {pites 
and feld, And Rep them, with ute herbs and fleWers, in 
oy ces, Wärers, Tack; White wine, and brandy, afl 
In. the morning MAI it in à common fem pattet 
— and from «this quan * you may draw eoff a gallen ut 
; feaſt, Sweeten it to Your*raſte With lager- candy, then 
bst it up and dicep it in u bool Place. ich TU 
do ea gart Cie Hẽ,jj•“l.b 10110 589 1 
| age "fix Poult el Blatk cherries; 'iviſe chin 
yell, and put to theth' he tops öf roſtmary, ſweet ma 
ö joram, ſpearduut, angelica, balm, and marigold Howe, 
of each a handful; died viokets an vunce; anniſceds, and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds; of each half an oimee bruiſed; Cut 
the herbs mal, ER cogether,/and difill them off in a 


700 fill. ; 

| = Treacle' Water, © . 
: TAKE IP e of the juice of g ; als; 
rue, carduus, marigold, and balm, of each three pounds; 
roots of butter-bur half a pound; roots of burdock, obe 
pound ; angelicd and maſter- wort, of each half a pound 
leaves of ſcordium, ſix -handsful; Venice treacle ant} 
-Mithridlages, : of: each. half a pound; old Canary wine, 
We ——— white. vine vinegar, -(ix yd and the 
Red 


* 4 to Os? 17 


m— Heard Water. 


4 01 pay: 
Dek root: handafol of balm, and a hangfil EIN 


Umarjoram; roſemary flowers, clove-gilliflowers "grid, 
T01C- 
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roſe · buds dried, and borrage flowers, of each an ounce, 
marigold flowers half an ounce,” lemon- peel two ounces, 
mace and cardamum thirty grains of each; cinnamon 
ſixty grains; yellow and white ſanders, of each a quarter 
of an ounce; ſhavings of hartſhorn an ounce, and the 
peels of nine oranges. Cut them very ſmall, and pour 
vpon them two quarts. of the beſt Rheniſh or the beſt 
white-wihe. Stop it very cloſe, aud let it infuſe nine or 
ten days in a cellar or cool place. Take a ſtag's heart, 
and cut off the fat. Cut it very ſmall, and pour on it as 
much Rhegiſh, or white wine, as will cover it. Let it 
ſtand all night covered in a cool place, and the next day 
add to it the before - mentioned ingredients, mixing the 
whole well together, and adding a pint of the beſt roſe- 
water, and a pint of the juice of. celandine. Put the 
whole into a glaſs ſtill, and raiſe it well, in order to kee 
in the ſteam both of the {til} and receiver. When it is 
drawn, off, put it into bottles, cork them well, ſet them 
in a cool place, and the water will keep good a conſider- 
able time, | 8 | | 
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THE ART OF BREWING. 


1% complete the Houſckeeper's knowledge in all 
domeſtic concerns, it is effentially neceſfary ſhe ' 
ſhould be properly acquainted with the method of brew- 
ing malt liquors, more eſpecially ſhould the be principal 
provider for a numerous family. This buſineſs will 
\ therefore form the ſubject of the preſent chapter, and-the 
mode to be purſued” throughout the whole-proceſs we 
ſhall "endeavour to lay down in ſo clear, conciſe, and in- 
telligent a manner, as may eaſily guide the unacquainted, 
and, perhaps, in ſome degree; be materially beneficial to 
thoſe already informed. . Ns b . 
1 * ; vn: rer. 
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The' Principles on which a Copper fhould be built or 


bs ©] Breuing. | | 
THERE are ſeveral things that demand peculiar no- 
tice previous to the actual proceſs of brewing malt li- 
quors; and thoſe are with reſpect to the various imple- 
ments neceſſary to effect and facilitate a proper execution 


of ſo important a buſineſs. 
Tbe firſt thing that preſents itſelf among theſe is the 


copper, the proper poſition of which, and manner of its 
being let, are matters that n very attentive conſi- 
deration, The moſt beneficial mode to be adopted is 


this; Divide the heat of the fire by a ſtop ; and, if the 
door and draught be in a direct line, the ſtop muſt be 
erected from the middle of each outline of the grating, 
and parallel wich the centre fides of the copper; by 
which method the middle of the fire will be directly un- 
der the bottom of the copper. The ſtop is compoſed of 


a thin wall in the center of the right and left ſides of the 
copper, which is to aſcend half the height of it. On the 
top muſt be left a cavity, from four to ſix inches, for a 
draught for that half part of the fire which is next the 
door of the copper ; and then the building muſt cloſe 
all round to the finiſhing at the top. By this method the 
heat will communicate from the outward part of the fire 
round the outward half of your copper, through the ca- 
vity, as will the fartheſt part of the flue, which alſo con- 
tracts a conjunction of the whole, and cauſes the flame, _ 
to glide gently and equally round the bottom of the 
copper. | | £303 - In 
The advantages derived from your copper being ſet 
in this manner are very great, nor is the ſaving of fuel 
the leaſt object of conſideration among them. It has a 
material - pre-eminence over wheel-draughts; for with 
them, if there is not particular attendance. given to the 
hops, by ſtirring them down, they are apt to ſtick to tie 
ſides, and ſcorch, which will deprive the liquor of hav- 


ang its ſweet and proper flavour. By the before men- 
IX. e Ss tioned 


BREWING. | 

© tioned method the copper will laſt many years more than 
it will by the wheel-draught ; for that draws with ſo 
much violence, that ſhould your liquor be beneath the 
communication of the fire, your copper will thereby be 
. liable to injury; whereas, by the other method, you may 
© boil half a copper full without fear of any bad conſe. 
quence,  _ . 
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On the proper Management of Veſſels for Brewing, and the 
"Ht vo Nes l of Lanig 405 2 due Order. 
ON che preceding day that you intend to brew, 
make a ſtrict examination into all your veſſels, that they 
are thoroughly clean, and in a. proper ſtate- for uſe. 
They ſhouſd never be converted to any other purpoſe, 
except for the uſe of making wines; and, even in that 
eaſe, after done with, ſhould be properly cleanſed, and 
kept in a place free from dirt. Let your caſk be well 
cleaned with bothng water; and if the bung-hole is large 
enough, ſcrub them well with à ſmall birch-broom, or 
- bruſh. If you find them bad, and a very muſty ſcent 
comes from them, take out the heads, and let them be 
ferubbed clean with a hand- bruſh, ſand, and fullers- 
earth. When you have done this, put on the head again, 
and ſcald it well, then throw in a piece of unſlacked lime, 
and ſtop the bung cloſe, When they have ſtood ſome 
time, rince them well with cold water, and they will be 
properly prepared for uſe. - 3 
The greateſt attention muſt likewiſe be paid to the 
care of your coolers, which are implements of very ma- 
terial conſequuence; for, if they are not properly kept in 
order, your liquor, from a ſecret and unactountable cauſe, 
abſtracts a nauſeouſneſs that will entirely deſtroy it. This 
often proceeds from wet having been infuſed in the wood, 
as: it is ſometimes apt to lodge in the crevices. of old 
coolers, and even infect them to ſuch a degree, that 
it will not depart, though many wathings and ſealdings are 
applied. One.cauſe incidental to this evil ig ſuffering 
la! 1 4 women 
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women. to waſh in a brewhouſe, which ought, by no 
to be permitted, where any other convenience can 
hang er for nothing can be more hurtful than the rem- 
my of dirty ſoap ſuds leſt in veſſels calculated only for 

e purpoſe of brewing. - 
hen you prepare w, coolers, be careful never to let 
the water ſtand too long in them, as it will ſoak in, and 
ſoon turn putrid, when the ſtench will enter the wood, 
and render them almoſt incurable. To prevent fuch 
conſequences, as well as to anſwer good purpoſes, it has 
been recommended, where fixed brew houſes are intended, 
that all coolers ſhould be leaded. It muſt be admitted, 
in the firſt place, that ſuch are — cleanly; and 
ſecondly, that it expedites the cooling of part of your li- 
quor worts, which is very neceſſary to forward it for 
working, as well as afterwards for cooling the whole; 
for evaporation. cauſes conſiderably. more waſte than pro- 
per boiling. It is alſo indiſpenſably neceflary that your 
coolers be well ſcoured with . cold water two or three 
times, cold water being more proper than hot to effect a 
perſect cleanſing, eſpecially if they are in a bad condition, 
From the raed flth that may be in the crevices. 
The application of warm water will drive the infection 
farther; ſo that if your liquor be let into the coolers, and 
any remain in the crevices, the heat will collect the foul- 
neſs, and render the whole both diſagreeable and un- 
wholeſome. 

The maſh-tub. in particular muſt be kept perfectly 
clean; nor muſt the grains be left in the . any longer 
than the day after brewing, leſt it ſhould four the tub; 
for, if there is a ſour ſcent in the brewhouſe before your 
beer is tunned, it will be apt to infect your liquor and 
worts,—From fuch i inconveniencies, the neceſſity of clean» 
lineſs in utenſils for brewing is ſufficiently obvious. 


SEE. 
Directions forthe Management of the Maſh-tub, Penſtaſf, Sc. 


_ TO render your maſh-tub more perfe and laſting, 


you ſnould have a circular piece of braſs or * to 
88 2 inlay 
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inlay and line the whole where the penſtäff enters, to let 
the wort run off into the underback. : The! penſtaff 
mould be alſo ſtrongly ferrelled with the ſame metal, and 


© both: well and taperhy finiſhed, ſo that you can place it 


properly. By this method you have it run from the 


- fineneſs of à thread to the fullneſs of an inch tube, &c. 


firſt dreſſing your muſk- baſket with ſtraw, fern, or ſmall 
buſhy furze without ſtems, ſix or eight inches in from 


the bottom of your baſket, and ſet quite "perpendicularly 
over the whole with the penſtaff, through the center of 


the baſket, and the middle of the furze or ferne, and 


faſtened to the hole of the tub. To ſteady it properly, 
you muſt have a piece of iron let into a ſtaple faſtened to 


the tub, at the neareſt part oppoſite the baſket, and to 


reach nearly to it; and from that piece another added on 


a jointed ſwivel, or any other contrivance, ſo as to be 
at liberty to let round the baſket like a dog's' collar, and 
to enter into the ſtaple formed in the ſame co pin it faſt, 
and by adding a half. circular turn in the collar, in which 
vou have room to drive in a wedge, which will keep it 
ſaſe down to the bottom, when there can be no danger 
of its being diſturbed by ſtirring the maſh, which will 
otherwiſe ſometimes be the caſe. When you let go, you 
will raiſe the penſtaff to your own degree of running, and 
then faſten the ſtaff, by the help of two wedges tightened 
between the ſtaff and the baſket. 3 5 

In proceſs of time the copper-work, like every thing 
elſe, will become defective, and when this is the caſe, you 
may repair the ĩmperfection by the following ſimple me- 
thod. Work the penſtaff in the braſs ſocket with emery 
and water, or oil, which will make it perhaps more per- 
fect than when new. The like method is ſometimes taken 
even with cocks juſt purchaſed, in order to prevent their 


_ decaying fo ſoon as they otherwiſe would. 


A very material addition may be made to the conve- 
vience of the underbacks, by having a piece of copper to 
line the hole in the bottom, which may be ſtopped with 
a cloth put lingly round a large cock; and when it is 
faſtened down for the wort to run, it will be neceſſary to 
put a large weight on the cock, which will 

i | vINg, 


— 


ſtying up by the heat. When the liquor is pumped clean 
out of the back, the cloth round the cock will enable 
to take out the cock with eaſe; and there ſhould. be 
a drain below the underback to carry off the water, 
which will enable you to waſh it perfectly clean with 
very little trouble. This drain ſhould be made with & 
clear deſcent, ſo as no damp may remain under the 
back. With, the conveyance of water running into your 
copper, you may be enabled to work that water in a double 
quantity, your underback being filled by the means. 
of letting it in at your leiſure, out of your, .cappers 
through a ſhoot to the maſh- tub, and ſo to the under- 
back. Thus you will have a reſerve againſt the time 
you wiſb to fil your copper, which may be completed 
in a fc aninutes, by pumping while: the under cock, is 
running. Thus much for the principal utenſils in brew- 
ing, which we again recommend to be always kept in a 
perfect ſtate of cleanhnels. l 28 6 
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SEO RN . +61 50s 
Of the proper T. me of Brewing. 


THE month of March is generally conſidered as one 
of the principal ſeaſons for brewing malt liquor for long 
keeping; and the reaſon is, becauſe the air at that time 
of the year is, in general, temperate, and contributes to 
the good working or fermentation of the liquor, which 
principally promotes its preſervation and good keeping. 
Very cold, as well as very hot weather, prevents the 
free fermentation or working of Jiquors ; ſo that, if you 
brew in very cold weather, unleſs you uſe ſome means 
to warm the cellar while new drink is working, it will 
never clear itſelf in the manner you would wiſh, and the 
ſame misfortune will ariſe if, in very hot weather, the 
«cllar is not put into a temperate ſtate ; the conſequence 
of all which will be, that ſuch drink will be muddy and 
Jour, and, perhaps, in ſuch a degree, as to be paſt reco- 
very. Such accidents often happen, even in the pro 
ſraſon for brewing, and that owing to the badneſs why 
0; 2: CCUAT | 
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cellar; for when they are dug in ſpringy grounds, or are 
ſubject to damps in the winter, the liquor will chill, and 
become vapid or flat. When cellars are of this nature, 
it is adviſable to make your brewings. in March, rather 
than in October; for you may keep your cellars tempe- 
rate in ſummer, but cannot warm them in winter. Thus 
your beer brewed in March will have due time to ſettle 

adjuſt itſelf before the cold can do it any material 
injury. | 
All cellars for keeping liquor ſhould be formed in ſuch 


a manner, that no external air can get into them; for the 


variation of the air abroad, were there free admiſſion of 


It into the cellars, would cauſe as many alterations in the 


liquors, and would thereby keep them in ſo unſettled a 
Rate, as to render them unfit for drinking. A conſtant 
temperate air digeſts and ſoftens. malt liquors, fo that 
they taſte quite ſoft and ſmooth to the palate ; but in 
cellars, which are unequal, by letting in heats and colds, 
the liquor will be apt to ſuſtain very material injury. 


SE: $'T- -: Bh 
On the Quality of Water proper for Brewing. 


IT has evidently appeared, from repeated experience, 
that the water beſt in quality for brewing is river-water, 
ſuch as is ſoft, and has received thoſe benefits which na- 
turally arile from the air and fun; for this eaſily pene- 
trates into the grain, and cxtracts its virtues, On the 
contrary, hard waters aſtringe and bind the power of the 
malt, ſo that its virtue is not freely communicated to the 
liquor. There are ſome, who hold it as a maxim, that 
all water that will mix with ſoap is fit for brewing, 
which 1s the caſe with moſt river-water ; and it has been 
frequently experienced, that when the ſame quantity of 
malt has been uſed to a barrel of river-water, as to a 
barrel of ſpring-water, the brewing from the former has 
excelled the other in ſtrength above five degrees in twelve 
months keep. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 
malt was not only. the ſame in quantity for one baggy ay 
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tor the other, but was the ſame in quality, having been 
all meaſured from the ſame heap. The hops were alſo 
the ſame, both in quality and quantity, and the time of 
boiling equal in each. They were worked in the ſame 
manner, and tunned and kept in the ſame cellar. This 
is the moſt demonſtrable and undeniable proof that the 
difference took place from the difference of the quality of 
the water. | 

Various experiments have been tried, by gentlemen 
in different counties, to aſcertain the truth of this very 
eſſential difference in malt liquors, ariſing from the qua- 
ity of the water; but, after all, they have been left in a 
ſtate of perplexity. | 

One circumſtance has greatly puzzled the ableſt 
brewers, and that is, when ſeveral gentlemen in the ſame 
town have employed the ſame brewer, have had the ſame 
malt, the fame hops, and the fame water, and brewed-in 
the fame month, and broached their drink at the fame 
time, yet one has had beer exceeding fine, ſtrong, and 
well-rafted, while the others have had hardly any worth 
drinking. In order to account for this very ſingular dif- 
ference, three reaſons may be advanced. Firſt, it might 
ariſe from the difference of weather, which might happen 
at the ſeveral brewings in this month, and make an al- 
teration'in the working of the liquors. Secondly, the 
yeaſt, or barm, might be of different ſorts, or in different 
ſtates, wherewith theſe liquors were worked; and, 
Phirdly, che cellars might not be equally adapted for 


the purpoſe. The goodneſs of ſuch drink as is brewed'for 


keeping, in a great meaſure, depends on the proper form 
and temperature of the cellars in which it is placed. 
Beer made at Dorcheſter, which, in general, is greatly 
admired, is, for the molt part, brewed with chalky- 
water, which is to be had in m6ſt parts of that county; 
and as the foil is generally chalk, the-cellars, being dug in 
that dry wil, contribute to the good keeping of their 
drink, it being of a eloſe textiire, and of a drying qua- 
lity, fo as to diſfpate damps; for it has been found by 


experience, that damp cellars ate inurious to the Keepin | 


of litjuor, as Well as ijurious to the alles. * 
BY Water 
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Water that is naturally of a hard quality may be, 
in ſome degree, ſoftened: by expoſing it to the air and ſun, 


and putting into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe; 


or, when the water is ſet on to boil, in order to be poured 
on the malt, put into it a quantity of-bran, which will 
take off ſome part of its ſharpneſs, and make it better 


extract the virtues of the malt. 


KC r. vI. 


of 4. Quality of the Malt and Hops moſt proper to be 
choſen for Brewing, w'th ſome neceſſary Her vation, on 
the Management of each, | 


THERE are two forts of malt, the general Aſtin 
tion between which is, that the one is high, and the other 
low dryed. The former of theſe, when brewed, pro- 
duces a liquor of 2 deep brown colour ; and the other, 
which is the low dried, will produce a liquor of a pale 
colour. The firſt is dried | in ſuch a manner as rather to 


be ſcorched than dried, and is much leſs wholeſome than 


the pale malt. It has likewife been found by experience, 
that brown malt, although it may be well brewed, will 
ſooner turn ſharp than the pale; from whence, among 
other reaſons, the latter is entitled to pre-eminence. 

We have farther proofs of this diſtinftion from various 
people, but particularly one:—A gentleman, who has 
made the Art of Brewing his ſtudy for many years, and 


who gives his opinion and knowledge in words to this 


| purpole : 


he ſays, brown malt makes the beſt- drink 
when it is brewed with a coarſe river water, ſuch as that 
of the Thames about London; and that likewiſe being 
brewed with ſuch water it makes very good ale; but thar 
it will not keep above fix months without turning ſtale, 
even though he allows fourteen buſhels to the hog head. 
He adds, that he has tried the high-dried malt to brew 
beer with for keeping, and hopped it accordingly ; and 
yet he could never brew it ſo as to drink ſoft and mellow 
like that brewetl with pale malt. There is; he ſays, an 
acid quality in the high-dried malt, which occaſions, * 
who 
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who drink it to be greatly troubled with that diſorder call - 
ed che heart-burn. | 

What we have here ſaid with reſpect to malt refers only 
to that made of barley, for wheat-malt, pea- malt, or 
high-coloured liquor, will keep ſome years, and drink ſoft 
and ſmooth, but they are very ſubject to have the flavour 
of mum. | | 

Malt high-dried ſhould not be uſed in brewing till it 
has been ground ten days or a fortnight, as it will then 
yield much ſtronger drink than from the ſame quantity 
ground but a ſhort time before it is uſed. On the con- 
trary, pale malt, which has not received much of the 
fire, muſt not remain ground above a week before it is 
uſed. 

With reſpect to hops, the neweſt are by far the beſt. 
They will, indeed, remain very good for two years, but 
after that they begin to decay, and loſe their flavour, 
unleſs great quantities are kept together, in which caſe 
they will keep good much longer than in ſmall quantities. 
In order the better to preſerve them, they ſhould be kept 
in a very dry place, contrary to the practice of thoſe who 
deal in them, who making ſelf-intereſt cheir firſt conſidera- 
tion, keep them as damp as they can, to increaſe their 
weight. | | | 7 0 | 

It will happen, in the courſe of time, that hops will 
grow ſtale, decayed, and Joſe their natural bitterneſs ; 
but this defect may be removed, by unbagging them, and 
ſprinkling them with aloes and water. Bu: 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that every one 
of the particulars mentioned ſhould be judiciouſly choſen 
before you commence brewing, otherwiſe you will ſuſ- 
tain a loſs, which, will be aggravated by your labours 
being in vain. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 
yealt or barm, with which you work your liquor, muſt 

be well conſidered, for otherwiſe, even by that alone, a 
good brewing may be totally deſtroyed. , Be always par- 
ucularly careful that you are provided with every neceſ- 
ſary article previous to your commencing the buſineſs 
of brewing, for if the wort waits for any thing that 

thee. Thould 
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thould be immediately at hand, it will be attended with 
very bad conſequences. | | 


N C TT. FM 
The Proceſs, or Practical Part of Brewing. 


HAVING, in the preceding ſections, fully explained 
the neceſſary precautions to be taken previous to the 
commencement of this very important buſineſs, we ſhall 
now proceed to give a conciſe detail of every thing that 
is neceſſary to be obſerved and attended to in the regular 
proceſs of it, from the malt being firſt malted, to the 
liquor being tunned off for the cellar. 

Your utenſils being all properly cleanſed, and ſcalded, 
your malt ground, your water in the copper boiling, and 
your penſtaff well ſer, you muſt- then proceed to maſh, 
by putting a ſufficient quantity of boiling water into your 
tub, in which it mult ſtand until the greater part of the 
ſteam is gone off, or till you can ſee your own ſhadow in 
it. It will be then neceſſary, that one perſon ſhould pour 
the malt gently in, while another is carefully ſtirring it; 
for it is equally eſſential that the ſame care ſhould be ob- 
ſerved when the maſh 1s thin as when thick, This being 
effectually done, and having a ſufficient reſerve of malt 
to cover the maſh, to prevent . evaporation, you may 
cover your tub with ſacks, &c. and leave your malt 
three hours to ſteep, which will be a proper time for the 
extraction of its virtues. 

. Before. you let the maſh run, be careful to be prepared 
with a pail to catch the firſt fluſh, as that is generally 


thickiſh, and another pail to be applied while you return 


the firſt on the maſh, and ſo on for two or three times, 
or, at leaſt, till it runs fine. 5 | 
By this time, your copper ſhould be boiling, and a 
convenient tub placed cloſe to your maſh-tub. Let into 
it through your ſpout half the quantity of boiling water 
you mean to uſe for drawing off your beſt wort; after 
which you muſt inſtantly turn the cock to fill up .again, 
which, with a proper attention to the fire, will boil in 
9 due 
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due time. During ſuch time, you mult ſlop the maſh 
with this hot water out of the convenient tub, in mode- 
rate quantities, every eight or ten minutes till the whole is 
conſumed ; and then let off the remaining quantity, 
which will be boiling hot, to the finiſhing proceſs for 
ſtrong beer. 

Having proceeded thus far, fill your copper, and let 
it boil as quick as poſſible for the ſecond maſh, whether 
you intend it either for ale or ſmall beer. Being thus far 
prepared, let off? the remaining quantity of water into 
your tub, as you did for the ſtrong beer ; but if you 
would have ſmall beer beſides, you mult act accord- 
ingly, by boiling a proper quantity off in que time, and 
letting it into the tub as before. | 

With reſpect to the quantity of malt, twenty-four 
buſhels will make two hogſheads of as good ſtrong beer 
as any perſon would wiſh to drink, as alſo two hogſheads 
of very decent ale. The ſtrong beer made from this 
quantity of malt ſhould be kept two or three years before 
it is tapped, and the ale never leſs than one. If your 
maſh is only for one hogthead, it ſhould be two hours in 
running off; if for two hogſheads, two hours and a half; 
and for any greater quantity, three hours. | 

Particular attention muſt be paid to the time of ſteep- 
ing your maſhes. Strong beer muſt be allowed three 
hours ; ale, one hour ; and, if you draw ſmall beer after, 
half an hour. By this mode of proceeding, your boilings 
will regularly take place of each other, which will greatly 
expedite the buſineſs, Be careful, in the courſe of maſh-. 
ing, that it is thoroughly ſtirred from the bottom, and 
eſpecially round the muck-baſket; for being well ſhaken, 
it will prevent a ſtagnation of the whole body of the 
maſh. This laſt proceſs demands peculiar attention, for 
without it your beer will certainly be foxed, and, at beſt, 
will have a very difagreeable flavour. 

In the preparation for boiling, the greateſt care muſt 
be taken to put the hops in with the firſt wort, or it will 
cher, in a few minutes. As ſoon as the copper is full 
enough, make a good fire under it; but be careful in 
filling it to leave room enough for boiling. Quick boil- 
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ing is part of the buſineſs that requires very particular 
attention. Great caution ſhould likewiſe be obſerved 
when the liquor begins to ſwell in waves in the copper. 
If you have no attendant be particularly attentive to its 
motions; and being provided with an iron rod of a proper 
length, cooked at one end, and jagged at the other, 
then with the crook you are enabled to open the furnace, 
or copper-door, and with the other end puſh in the 
damper, without ſtirring from your ſtation ; but on the 
approach of the firſt ſwell you will have ſufficient time to 
proportion your fire, as care ſhould be taken that it is not 
too fierce. When the boil is properly got under, you 
may increaſe the fire ſo that it may boil briſkly, 

In order to aſcertain the n time the liquor ſhould 
boil, you may make uſe of the following expedient: 
Take a clean copper bowl diſh, dip out ſome of the 
liquor, and when you diſcover a working, and the hops 
finking, then conclude it to be ſufficiently boiled, - Long 
and flow boiling is not only pernicious, but it likewile 
waſtes the liquor; for the flower it boils the lower it 
drops, and ſinges to your copper; whereas quick boiling 
has a contrary effect. Eſſence of malt is extracted by 
length of boiling, by which you can make it to the 
thickneſs of honey or treacle. In ſome parts of York- 
ſhire they value their liquor for its great ſtrength, by its 
affecting the brain for two or three days after intoxication. 
This is the effect of long boiling; for in that county 
they boil liquor for three hours; and what is (till worſe, 
avhen it ſinks in the copper, from the waſte in boiling, 
they every now and then add a little freſh wort, which, 
without doubt, muſt produce ſtagnation, and, conſe- 
quently, impurities. 

When your liquor is properly boiled, be ſure to tra- 
verſe a ſmall quantity of it over all the coolers, fo as to 
get a proper quantity cold immediately to ſet to work; 
but if the airineſs of your brewhouſe is not ſufficient to 
expedite a quantity ſoon, you muſt traverſe a ſecond 
quantity over the coolers, and then let it into ſhallow 
tubs. Put theſe into any paſſage where there is a tho- 
rough draft of air, but where no rain or other wet can 


get 
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get to it. Then let off the quantity of two bating-tubs- 
full from the firſt one, the ſecond and third coobers, 
which may be ſoon got cold, to be ready for a ſpeedy 
working, and then the remaining part that is in your 
copper may be quite let out into the firſt cooler. In the 
mean time mend the fire, and alſo attend to the hops, to 
make a clear paſſage through the ſtrainer. e oe 

Having proceeded thus far, as ſoon as the liquor is 
done running, return to your buſineſs of pumping; but 
be careful to remember, that, when you have got four or 
five pails full, you then return all the hops into the copper 
for the ale. _ Wit 2008 

By this time the ſmall quantity of liquor traverſed 
over your coolers being ſufficiently cooled, you muſt 
proceed to ſet your liquor to work, the manner of doing 
which is as follows: *©£—©n * Ia 

Take four quarts of barm, and divide half of it into 
ſmall veſſels, ſuch as clean bowls, baſons, or mugs, add- 
ing thereto an equal quantity of wort, which ſhould be 
almoſt cold. As foon as it foments to the top of the 
veſſel, put it into two pails, and when that works to the 
top, put one into a'baring-rub, and the other into an- 
other. When you have half a baring-tub full together, 
you may put the like quantity to each of them, and then 
cover them over, until it comes to à fine white head. 
This may be perfectly completed in three hours, and 
then put thoſe two quantities into the working guile. 
You may now add as much wort as you have got ready; 
for, if the weather is open, you cannot work it too cold. 
If you brew in cold froſty weather, Keep the brewhouſe 
warm ; but never add hot wort to keep the liquor to a 
blood heat, that being a bad maxim; for hot wort put 
to cold, as well as cold to hot, is ſo intemperate in 
— nature, that it ſtagnates the proper operation of the 

* e on 

Be particularly careful that your barm be not from 
foxed beer, that is, beer heated by ill management in its 
working; for in that caſe it is hkely to carry with it the 
contagion, If your barm be flat, and you cannot pro- 
cure that which is new, the method of recovering its 

working 
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working is, by putting to it a pint of warm ſweet wort, 
of your firſt letting off, the heat to be about half the de- 
gree of milk-warm : then give the veſſel that contains it 
n and it will ſoon gather ſtrength, and be fit for 
uſe. 

With reſpect to the quantity of hops neceſſary to be 
uſed, remember, that half a pound of good hops 1s ſuffici- 
ent for a buſhel of malt, 

The laſt, and moſt ſimple operation in the buſineſs of 
brewing is that of tunning, the general methods of 
doing which are, either by having it carried into the cel- 
lar on men's ſhoulders, or conveying it thither by means 
of leathern pipes commonly uſed for that purpoſe. 

Your caſks being perfectly clean, ſweet and dry, and 
placed on the ſtand ready to receive the liquor, firſt ſkim 
off the top-barm, then proceed to fill your caſks quite 
full, and immediately bung and peg them cloſe. Bore 
a hole with a tap-borer near the ſummit of the ſtave, at 
the ſame diſtance from the top, as the lower tap-hole is 
. from the bottom, for working through that upper hole, 
which is a clean and more effectual method than work- 
ing it over the caſk; for, by the above method, being fo 
cloſely confined, it ſoon lets itſelf into a convulſive mo- 
tion of working, and forces itſelf fine,” provided you at- 
tend to the filling of your caſks five or fix times a day. 
This ought to be carefully attended to, fof, by too long 
an omiſſion, it begins to ſettle, and being afterwards dit- 


turbed, it raiſes a ſharp fermentation, which produces 


an inceſſant working of a ſpurious froth that may conti- 
nue for ſome weeks, and, after all, give your beer a diſ- 
agreeable caſte, | 
One material caution neceſſary to be kept in remem- 
brance is this: That however careful you may be in at- 
tending to all the preceding particulars, yet if your caſks 
are not kept in good order, till the brewing may be 
ſpoiled. - New caſks are apt to give liquor a bad taſte, 
if they are not well ſcalded and ſeaſoned ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively before they are uſed; and old caſks, if they ſtand 
any time out of uſe, are apt to grow muſty. * — 
Wo. fa E Faving 
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Having thus gone through the practical part of brew- 
ing, and brought the liquor ſrom the malh-tub to the 
caſk, we ſhall now proceed to 


S B *R. 


Containing the proper Management of Malt Liquors, with 
ſome neceſſary Obſervations on the Whole. 


IN order to keep ſtrong beer in a proper ſtate of pre- 
ſervation, remember, that when once the veſſel is 
broached, regard muſt be paid to the time in which it 
may be expended ; for, if there happens to be a quick 
draught for it, then it will laſt good to the very bottom; 
but if there is likely to be but a flow draught, then do not 
draw off quite half before you bottle it, otherwiſe it will 
grow flat, dead, or four. | 

In proportion to the quantity of liquor which is in- 
cloſed in one caſk, fo will it be a ſhorter or longer time 
in ripening. A veſſel, which contains two hogſheads of 
beer, will require twice as much time to perfect itſelf as 
one of a hogſhead ; and is found by experience, that no 
veſſel ſhould 
to be kept) leſs than a hogſhead, as one of that quantity, 
if it is fit to draw in a year, will have body enough to 
ſupport it for two, three, or four years, provided it has a 
ſufficient ſtrength of malt and hops, which is the caſe 
with Dorcheſter beer. | 

With reſpect to the management of ſmall beer, the 
firſt conſideration ſhould be to make it tolerably good in 
quality, which in various inſtances will be found truly 


economical ; for if it is not good, ſervants, for whom it 
18 principally calculated, will be feeble in ſummer time, 


incapable of ſtrong work, and ſubject to various diſorders. 
Beſides, when the beer is bad, a great deal will be thrown 
away ; whereas, on the contrary, good wholeſome drink 
will be valued, and conſequently taken care of. It is 
adviſeable therefore, where there is a good cellaring, to 
brew a ſtock of ſmall beer in March or October, or 
1n both months, to be kept, if poſſible, in 9 

4 The 
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The beer brewed in March ſhould not be tapped till 
October, nor that brewed in October till the March 
following ; having this regard to the quantity, that a 
family, of the ſame number of working-people, will drink 
at leaſt a third more in ſummer than in winter. 

In order to fine beer, ſome people, who brew with 
high-dried barley-malt, put a bag, containing about 
three pints of wheat into every hogſhead of liquor, 
which has had the deſired effect, and made the beer 
drink ſoft and mellow. Others again, have put about 
three pints of wheat- malt into a hogſhead, which has 
produced the like effect. 

But all malt liquors, however well they may be 
brewed, may be ſpoiled by bad cellaring ; be ſubject to 
ferment in the caſk, and conſequently turn thick and 
four. When this happens to be the caſe, the weſt way of 
bringing the liquor to itſelf is, to open the bung-hole of 
the caſk for two or three days; and if that does not ſtop 
the fermentation, then put in about two or three pounds 
of oyſter-ſhells, waſhed, dried well in an oven, and then 
beaten to a fine powder. After you have put it in, ſtir 
it a little, and it will ſoon ſettle the liquor, make it fine, 
and take off the ſharp taſte. When you find this effected 
draw it off into another veſſel, and put a ſmall bag of 
wheat, or wheat-malt into it, in proportion to the ſize of 
the veſſel. It ſometimes occurs, that ſuch fermentations 
will happen ia liquor from a change of weather, if it is in 
a bad cellar, and will, in a few months, fall fine of itleif, 
and grow mellow. 

In ſome country places remote from principal towns, 
it is a practice to dip whiſks into yeaſt, then beat it well, 
and hang up the whiſks, with the yeaſt in them, to dry ; 
and if there be no brewing till two months afterwards, 
the beating and ſtirring one of the whiſks in new wort 
will ſoon raiſe a working or fermentation. It is a rule, 
that all liquor ſhould be worked well in the tun, before it 
is put into the veſſel, otherwiſe it will not eaſily grow 
fine. Some follow the rule of beating dowa the yeaſt 
pretty ofter while it is in the tun, and keep it there working 


for two or three days, obſerving to put it into the yon 
juſt 
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juſt when the yeaſt begins to fall. This liquor is in 
general very fine, whereas, on the contrary, that which 
is put into the veſſel ſoon after it is brewed will be ſeveral 
months before it comes to a proper ſtate of perfection. 

We have before taken notice of the ſeaſon for brewing 
malt liquors to keep. But it may not be improper fur- 
ther to obſerve, that if the cellars are ſubject to the heat 
of the fun, or warm ſummer air, it will be beſt to brew 
in October, that the liquor may have time to digeſt be- 
fore the warm feaſon comes on; and if cellars are ſubject 
to damp, and to receive water, the beſt time will be to 
brew in March. Some experienced brewers always 
chooſe to brew with the pale malt in March, and the 
brown in October; ſuppoſing, that the pale malt, being 
made with a leſs degree of fire than the other, wants the 
ſummer ſun to ripen it; and ſo, on the contrary, the 
brown, having had a larger ſhare of the fire to dry it, is 
more capable of defending itſelf againſt the cold of the 
winter ſcaſon. 1 

All that remains further to be ſaid relative to the ma- 
nagement of malt liquors we ſhall preſerve in. 


S ECT. IX 
Containing the proper Method of bottling Malt Liquors. 


AS a neceſſary preparation for executing this buſineſs 
properly, great attention muſt be paid to your bottles, 
which muſt firſt be well cleaned and dried; for wet bot- 
tles will make the liquor turn mouldy or mothery, as it is 
called; and by wet botues a great deal of good beer is 
frequently ſpoiled. Though the bottles may be clean 
and dry, yet, if the corks are not new and ſound, the 
liquor will be (till liable to be damaged; for, if the air 
can get into the bottles, the liquor. will grow flat, and 
never riſe. Many who have flattered themſelves they 
knew how to be ſaving, by uſing old corks on this occa- 
ſion, have ſpoiled as much liquor as ſtood them in four or 
five pounds, only for want of laying out three or four 
ſhillings, If bottles are corked as they ſhould be, it, 
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will be diſficult to draw the cork without a ſcrew; and to 
ſecure the drawing of the cork without breaking, the 
ſcrew ought to go through the cork, and then the air 
mult necellarily find a paſſage where the ſcrew has paſſed, 
It a cork has once been in a bottle, though it has not 
been drawn with a ſcrew, yet that cork will turn muſty 
as ſoon as expoſed to the air, and will communicate its 
ill flavour to the bottle in which it is next put, and ſpoil 
the liquor that way. In the choice of corks, take thoſe 
that are foft and clear from ſpecks. You may alſo ob- 
ſerve, in the bottling of liquor, that the top and middle 
of the hogſhead are the ſtrongeſt, and will ſooner riſe in 
the bottles than the bottom. When you begin- to bottle 
a veſſel of any liquor, be ſure not to leave it till all is 
completed, otherwiſe it will have different taſtes. 

If you find a veſſel of liquor begins to grow flat 
whilſt it is in common dravght, bottle it, and into every 
bottle put a piece of loaf ſugar of about the ſize of a 
wainut, which will make it file and come to itſelf: and, 
to forward its ripening, you may ſer ſome bottles in hay 


in a warm place; but ſtraw will not aſſiſt its ripening. 


If you ſhould have the opportunity of brewing a good 
ſtock of ſmall beer in March and October, ſome of it 
may be bottled at the end of ſix months, putting into 
every bottle a Jump of loaf ſugar ; which, in the ſummer, 
will make it a very pleaſant and refreſhing drink. Or it 
you happen to brew in ſummer, and are deſirous of 
briſk {mall beer, as ſoon as it has done working, bottle 
it as before directed. 

Where your cellars happen not to be properly calcu- 
lated for the preſervation of your beer, you may uſe the 
following expedient: Sink holes in the ground, put into 
them large oil jars, and fill up the earth cloſe about the 
ſides. One of the jars will hold about two dozen bot- 
tles, and will keep the liquor in proper order; but care 
muſt be taken that the tops of the jars are kept cloſe 
covered. In winter time, when the weather is froſty, 
{hut up all the lights or windows of your cellars, and 
cover them cloſe with horſe-dung, which will keep your 


beer in a very proper and temperate ſtate. | 
4 4 We 
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We ſhall cloſe this ſection and chapter with that in- 
formation, which, if properly attended to, may be found, 
at times, of the higheſt convenience and utility. 


To Preſerve Yeaſt. 


IF you wiſh to preſerve a large ſtock of yeaſt, 
which will keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, either 
for brewing, or to make bread or cakes, you mult follow 
theſe directions. When you have plenty of yeaſt, and 
are apprehenſive of a future ſcarcity, take a quantity of 
it, ſtir and work it well with a whitk until ic becomes 
liquid, and thin, Then get a large wooden platter, 
cooler, or tub, clean and dry, and with a ſoft bruſh lay 
a thin layer of yeaſt on the tub, and turn the mouth 
downwards, that no duſt may fall upon it, but fo that 
the air may get under to dry it. When that coat is very 
dry, then lay on another, and fo on till you have a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, even two or three inches thick, always 
taking care that the yeaſt is very dry in the tub before 
you lay any more on, and this will keep good for ſeveral 
months. When you have occaſion to uſe chis yeaſt, cut 
a piece off, and lay it into warm water; then ſtir it toge- 
ther, and it will be fit for uſe. If it 1s for brewing, take 
2 large handful of birch tied together, dip it into the 
yeaſt, and hang it up to dry. In this manner you may 
do as many as you pleaſe ; but take care no duſt comes 
to it. When your beer is fit to ſet to work, throw in one 
of theſe, and it will make it work as well as if you had 
made frelh yeaſt. - 
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CHAF aA 
DIRECTIONS FOR TRUSSING POULTRY, &c. 


HERE are various reaſons why the experienced 
A and prudent houſekeeper ſhould be properly ac- 
quainted with this neceſſary preparation to the Art of 
Cookery. In London every article is generally truſſed by 
the poulterer of whom it is bought; but it frequently 

: Uu 2 happens 
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happens that either from inexperience or neghgence of 
the ſervants, and want of knowledge in- the cook, the 
article appears on the table with diſgrace. Another very 
ſubſtantial reaſon for the cook having this knowledge is, 
that the families- in which they ſerve are frequently in 
counties where there are no poulterers, and conſequently 
they are under the neceſſity of killing and truſſing their 
own poultry. To be prepared, therefore, for the execu- 
tion of this buſineſs, we recommend a proper attention 
to the following general rules: Be careful that all the 
ſtubs are perfectly taken out; and when you draw any 
kind of poultry, you muſt be very particular to'avoid 
breaking the gall, for ſhould that happen, no means can 
be uſed to take away that bitterneſs, which will totally 
deſtroy the natural and proper taſte of the article dreſſed. 
Great care ſhould likewiſe be taken that you do not 
break the gut joining to the gizzard; for, ſhould this 
happen, the inſide will be gritty, and the whole ſpoiled 
Theſe are to be attended to as general matters, We 
ſhall proceed to particulars, beginning with | 


Turkies. 


HAVING properly picked your turkey, break the 
leg bone cloſe to the foot, and draw out the ſtrings from 
the thigh, for which purpofe you muſt hang it on a hook 
faſtened againſt a wall. Cut off the neck cloſe to the 
back; but be careful to leave the crop ſkin ſufficiently 
long to turn over the back. Then proceed to take out 
the crop, and looſen the liver and gut at the throat end 
with your middle finger. Then cut off the vent, and 
take out the gut. Pull out the gizzard with a crooked, 
ſnarp- pointed iron, and the liver will ſoon follow ; but be 
careful not to break the gall; Wipe the inſide perſectly 
clean with a wet cloth; having done which cut the 
breaſt- bone through on each ſide cloſe to the back, and 
draw the legs cloſe to the crops. Then put a cloth on 
the breaſt, and beat the high bone down with a rolling- 
pin till it lies flat. If the turkey is to be truſſed for 
boiling,” cut the legs off; then put your middle finger 
into the inſide, raiſe the ſkin of the legs, and put them 
under the apron of the turkey, * Put a ſkewer into the 

Joint 
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joint of the wing and the middle joint of the leg, and run 
it through the body and the other leg and wing. The 
liver and gizzard muſt be put in the pinions; but be 
careful firſt to open the gizzard and take out the filth, 
and the gall of the liver. Then turn the ſmall end of 
the pinion on the back, and tie a packthread over the 
ends of the legs to keep them in their places. If the tur- 
key is to be roaſted, leave the legs on, put a ſkewer in 
the joint of the wing, tuck the legs cloſe up, and put the 
{ſkewer through the middle of the legs and body. On 
the other ſide, put another ſkewer in at the {mall part of 


the leg. Put it cloſe on the outſide of the ſideſman, and 


put the ſkewer through, and the ſame on the other fide. 
Put the liver and gizzard between the pinions, and turn 
the point of the pinion on the back. Then put, cloſe 
above the pinions, another ſkewer through the body of 
the turkey, 
If turkey-poults they muſt be truſſed as follows: take 
the neck from the head and body, but do not remove 
the neck ſkin. They are drawn in the ſame manner as a 
turkey, Put a ſkewer through the joint of the pinion, 
tuck the legs cloſe up, run the ſkewer through the mid- 
dle of the leg, through the body, and ſo on the other 
ſide, Cut off the under part of the bill, twiſt the ſkin 
of the neck round, and put the head on the point of the 
ſkewer, with the bill-end forwards, Another ſkewer 
muft be put in the ſideſman, and the legs placed be- 
tween the ſideſman and apron on each ſide. Pals the 
{kewer through all, and cut off the toe- nails. It is very 
common to lard them on the breaſt. The liver and 
gizzard may or may not be uſed, as you like. | 


Fowls. 


WHEN you have properly picked your fowls, cut off 
the neck cloſe to the back. Then take out the crop, and 
with your middle finger looſen the liver and other mat- 
ters. Cut off the vent, draw it clean, and beat the breaſt- 
bone flat with a rolling-pin. If your fowl is to be boiled, 
cut off the nails of the feet, and tuck them down cloſe 


to the legs. Put your finger into the inſide, and raiſe 
the 
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the ſkin of the legs; then cut a hole in the top of the 
ſkin, and put the legs under. Put a ſkewer in the firſt 
Joint of the pinicn, bring the middle of the leg cloſe to 
it, put the ſkewer through the middle of the leg, and 
through the body; and then do the ſame on the other 
ſide. Having opened the gizzard, take out the filth, 
and the gall out of the liver. Put the gizzard and the 

liver in the pinion, turn the points on the back, and tie 
a ſtring over the tops of the legs to keep them in their 
Proper place. If your fowl is to be roaſted, put a 
ſkewer 1n the firſt joint of the pinion, and bring the mid- 
dle of the leg cloſe to it. Put the ſkewer through the 
middle of the leg, and through the body, and do the 
ſame on the other ſide. Put another ſkewer in the ſmall 
of the leg, and through the ſideſman; do the ſame on 
the other fide, and then put another through the ſkin 
of the feet. You mult not forget to cut off the nails of 


the feet. 


| Chickens. 
WITH reſpect to picking and drawing, they muſt 


be done in the ſamie manner as fowls. If they are to be 
boiled, cut off the nails, give the ſinews a nich on each 
ide of the joint, put the feet in at the vent, and then 
peel the rump. Draw the {kin tight over the legs, put a 
ſkewer in the firſt joint of the pinion, and bring the 
middle of the leg cloſe. Put the ſkewer through the 
middle of the legs, and through the body, and do the 
ſame on the other ſide. Clean the gizzard, and take out 
the gall in the liver; put them into the pinions, and turn 
the points on the back. If your chickens are to be 
roaſted, cut off the feet, put a ſkewer in the firſt joint of 
the pinions, and bring the middle of the leg cloſe. Run 
the fkewer through the middle of the leg, and through 
the body, and do the ſame on the other ide. Put an- 
other ſkewer into the ſideſman, put the legs between the 
apron and the ſideſman, and run the ſkewer through. 
_ Having cleaned the liver and gizzard, put them in the 
pinions, turn the points on the back, and pull the breaſt 
{kin over the neck, 5 122 
| | Geeſe, 


* 
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Geeſe, 
HAVING picked and ſtubbed your gooſe clean, cut 
the feet off at the joint, and the pinion off the firſt joint. 


Then cut off the neck almoſt cloſe to the back ; but leave 
the ſkin of the neck long enough to turn over the back, 


Pull out the throat, and tie a knot at the end. With 


your middle finger looſen the liver and other matters at 
the breaſt end, and cut it open hetween the vent and the 
rump. Having done this, draw out all the entrails. ex- 
cepting the ſoal. Wipe it out clean with a wet cloth, 
and beat the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling-pin. Put a 
ſkewer into the wing, and draw the legs cloſe up. Pur 
the ſkewer through the middle of the leg, and through 
the body, and the ſame on the other ſide. Put another 
ſkewer in the ſmall of the leg, tuck it cloſe down to 
the ſideſman, run it through, and do the fame on the 
other ſide. Cut off the end of the vent, and make a 
hole large enough for the paſſage of the rump, as by that 
means it will much better keep in the ſeaſon. 

Ducks are truſſed in the ſame manner, except that the 
feet muſt be left on, and turned cloſe to the legs. 


Pigeons, | 


WHEN you have picked them, and cut off the neck 
Cloſe to the back, then take out the crop, cut off the vent, 
and draw out the guts and gizzard, but leave the liver, 
for 2 pigion has no gall. If they are to be roaſted, cut 
off the toes, cut a ſlit in one of the legs, and put the other 
through it. Draw the leg tight to the pinion, put a 
ſkewer through the pinions, legs and body, and with the 
handle of the knife break the breaſt flat. Clean the giz- 
zard, put it in one of the pinions, and turn the points on 
the back. If you intend to make a pie of them, you 
muſt cut the feet off at the joint, turn the legs, and ſtick 
them in the ſides cloſe to the pinions. If they are to be 
ſtewed, or boiled, they mult be done in the fame man- 
ner. 


Wild Foul. 
HAVING picked them clean, cut off the neck cloſe 


to the back, and with your middle finger looſen the oy 
an 
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and guts next the breaſt, Cut off the pinions at the 
firſt joint, then cut a ſlit between the vent and the rump, 
and draw them clean. Clean them preperly with the 
long feathers on the wing, cut off the nails, and turn the 
feet cloſe to the legs. Put a ſkewer in the pinion, pull 
the legs cloſe to the breaſt, and run the ſkewer through 
the legs, body, and the other pinion. Firſt cut off the 
vent, and then put the rump through it. The direc- 
tions here given are to be followed in truſſing every kind 
of wild fowl. 


Pheaſants and Partridges. 


HAVING picked them very clean, Tut a lit at the 
back of the neck, take out the crop, and looſen the liver 
and gut next the breaſt with your fore-finger, then cut off 
the vent and draw them. Cut off the pinion at the firſt 
joint, and wipe out the inſide with the pinion you have 
cut off, Beat the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling- pin, put 
a ſkewer in the pinion, and bring the middle of the legs 
cloſe. Then run the ſkewer through the legs, body, 
and the other pinion, twiſt the head, and put it on the 
end of the ſkewer, with the bill fronting the breaſt. Pur 
another ſkewer into the ſideſman, and put the legs cloſe 
on each ſide the apron, and then run the ſkewer through 
all. If you would wiſh to make the pheaſant (if it is a 
cock) have a pleaſing appearance on the table, leave the 
beautiful fcathers on the head, and cover them gently 
with paper to prevent their being injured by the heat of 
the fire. You may likewiſe ſave the long feathers in the 


| 

tail to ſtick in the rump when roaſted. If they are for 

boiling, put the legs in the ſame manner as in truſſing 38. 

a fowl. * - | t 

All kinds of moor game muſt be truſſed in the ſame . 

manner. 5 

Waoodcocks and Snipes. 5 

x AS theſe birds are remarkably tender to pick, eſpeci- ſt 
N ally if they ſhould not happen to be quite freſh, the b 
| 1 greateſt care muſt be taken how you handle them; for fa 
1 even the heat of the hand will ſometimes take off the th 
. ſkin, which will totally deſtroy the beautiful appearance . 
0 0: 7 
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of che bird. Having picked them clean, cut the pinions 


of the firſt joint, and with the handle of a knife beat the 


breaſt-bone flat. Turn the legs cloſe to the thighs, |; 


and tie them together at the joints. Put the thighs cloſe 
to the pinions, put a ſkewer into the pinions, and run 
ic through the thighs, body, and the other pinion. 
Skin the head, turn it, take out the eyes, and put the 
head on the point of the ſkewer, with the bill cloſe to 
the breaſt. Remember, that theſe birds muſt never be 
drawn. 


Larks, 


WHEN you have picked them properly, cut off 
their heads, and the pinions of the firſt joint. Beat the 
breaſt- bone flat, then turn the feet cloſe to the legs, and 
put one into the other. Draw out the gizzard, and run 
a ſkewer through the middle of the bodies. Tie the 
ſkewer faſt to the ſpit when you put them down to roaſt. 

Wheat- ears, and other ſmall birds, muſt be done in the 
ſame manner, 


Hares. 


HAVING cut off the four legs at the firſt joint, raiſe 
the ſkin of the back, and draw it over the hind legs. 
Leave the tail whole, draw the ſkin over the back, and 
flip out the fore legs. Cut the ſkin off the *neck and 
head; but take care to leave the ears on, and mind to 
ſkin them. Jake out the liver, lights, &c. and be ſure 
to draw the gut out of the vent. Cut the ſinews that 
lie under the hind legs, bring them up to the fore legs, 
put a ikewer through the hind leg, then through the 
tore leg under the joint, run it through che body, and do 
the ſame on the other ſide. Put another {kewer through 
the thick part of the hind legs and body, put the head 
between the ſhoulders, and run a ſkewer through to keep 
It in its place. Put a ſkewer in each ear to make them 
ſtand erect, and tie a ſtring round the middle of the 


body over the legs to keep them in their place. A young 


faun muſt be truſſed juſt in the ſame manner, except that 
the ears muſt be cut off. 


Rabbits muſt be cated much in the ſame manner as 


hares, only obſerving to cut off the ears cloſe to the 
X. XX head. 
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head. Cut open the vent, and ſlit the legs about an inch 
upon each fide the rump. Make the hind legs lie flat, 
and bring the ends to the fore-legs. Put a ſkewer into 
the hind-leg, then into the fore-leg, and through the 
body. Bring the head round, and put it on the ſkewer, 
If you want to roaſt two together, truſs them at full 
length with fix ſkewers run through them both, ſo that 
they may be properly faſtened on the ſpit. 


— — A — 


CHAP. XXXI. 
THE COMPLETE MARKETWOMAN, 


. 


Diredions for the proper Choice of various Kinds of 
| Butcher's Meat, 


S a neceſſary prelude to theſe uſeful directions. 
(more eſpecially to that part which form the pre- 
ſent ſection), it may not be improper to acquaint the in- 
experienced cook (for whoſe ute the whole of this work 
is particularly calculated), with a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent parts with which butcher's meat is divided, as the 
ox, ſheep, calf, lamb, &c. 
In the ox the fore-quarter conſiſts of the haunch, which 
includes the clod, marrow-bone, ſhin, and the ſticking- 
piece, which is the neck- end. The next is the leg of 
mutton- piece, which has part of the blade-bone ; then the 
chuck, the briſket, the fore-ribs, and middle-rib, which 
is called the chuck-rib. The hind-quarter contains the 
firloin and rump, the thin and thick flank, the veiney- 
piece, and the iſch, each, or ach- bone, buttock and leg. 
Theſe arc the principal parts of the carcaſe, beſides which 


are the head, tongue, and palate. The entrails are, the 
ſweet- breads, kidnies, ſkirts and tripe, of the latter of 
which there are three ſorts, the double, the roll, and the 


In 


reed-tripe. 
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In a ſheep, the fore- quarter contains the neck, breaſt 
and ſhoulder; and the hind- quarter, the leg and loin. 
The two loins together are called a chine, or ſaddle of 
mutton, which 1s eſteemed as a fine diſh when the meat 
is ſmall and fat. Belides theſe, are the head and pluck, 
which includes the liver, lights, heart, ſweet-breads and 
melt. 

In a calf, the fore- quarter conſiſts of the ſhoulder, 
neck, and breaſt; and the hind-quarter the leg, which 
contains the knuckle, the fillet, and the loin. The head 
and inwards are called the pluck, and conſiſt of the heart, 
liver, lights, nut and melt, and what is called the ſkirts; 
the throat ſweetbread, and the wind- pipe ſweetbread.— 
Beef, mutton, and veal, are in ſeaſon at all times of the 
year. | | 

The fore-quarter of a houſe-lamb conſiſts of a ſhoul. 
der, neck, and breaſt, rogether. The hind-quarter 1s 
the leg and loin. The head and pluck conſiſts of the 
liver, lights, heart, nut and melt, as alſo the fry, which is 
formed of the ſweet-breads, lamb-ſtones, and ſkirts, with 
ſome of the liver. Lamb may be had at all times in the 
year; but is particularly in high ſeaſon at Chriſtmas, 
when it is conſidered as one of the greateſt preſents that 
can be made from any perſon in London to another re- 
ſiding in the country. 

Graſs lamb comes in about April or May, according 
to the nature of the weather at that ſeaſon of the 
year, that in general holds good till the middle of 
Auguſt, = 

In a hog, the fore-quarter is the fore-loin and fpring ; 
and, if it is a large hog, you may cut off a ſpare- rib. 
The hind-quarter is only the leg and loin. The in- 
wards from what is called the haſlet, which conſiſts of 
the liver, crow, kidney, and ſkirts. Beſides theſe there 
are the chitterlins, or guts, the ſmaller part of which are 
cleanſed for ſauſages and black-puddings. 

What is called a bacon-hog is cut differently, on account 
of making hams, bacon, and pickled pork. Here you 
have fine ſpare-ribs, chines, and griſkins, and fat for 


nog's-lard. The liver and crow are much admired, 
XR x 2 fried 
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fried with bacon; and the feet and ears are equally good 


ſouſed. 


The proper ſeaſon for pork commences about Bartho- 
'Jomew-tide, and laſts all the winter. When the ſummer 
begins it grows flabby, and is therefore not uſed, except 
by thoſe who are particularly attached to that kind of ani- 
mal proviſion. 

Having mentioned theſe previous matters relative to 
the ſubject in queſtion, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe 
the proper ſignatures by which the market-woman may 
make a judicious choice of ſuch articles as ſhe may have 
occaſion to provide, In doing this we ſhall begin with 


Beef. 


IN making choice of ox-beef, obſerve, that if the meat 
is young, it will have a fine ſmooth open grain, a pleaſing 
carnation red colour, and be very tender. The fat mult 
look rather white than yellow; for when it is quite yel- 
low, the meat is ſeldom good. The ſuet hkewile muſt 
be perſectly white. To know the difference between 
ox, cow, and bull-beef, attend to theſe particulars: the 
grain of cow- beef is cloſer, and the fat whiter, than that 
of 0x- beef, but the lean is not of ſo bright a red. The 
grain of bull- beef is ſtill cloſer, the fat hard and ſkinny, 
the lean of a deep red, and gives a very ſtrong and rank 
Icent. 


M W 


IN order to know whether mutton is young, or not, 
ſqueeze the fleſh with your finger and thumb, and if it is 
young it will feel tender; but if old, hard, continue 
wrinkled, and the fat will be fibrous, and clammy. The 
fleſh. of ewe - mutton is paler than that of the weather, and 
the grain cloſer. The grain of ram mutton is likewiſe 
cloſer, the fleſh is of a deep red, and the fat ſpongy 


Lamb 


IF the eyes appear bright anc] full in the head, it is 
good; bur if they are ſunk and wrinkled it is ſtale, An- 
other way of knowing this difference is, that if the rein 
ir the neck of the fore-quarter appears of a fine lag Ha 
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Jour it is freſh ; but, if green or yellow, there is no doubt 
but it is ſtale. You-may hkewile be ſure it is not good, 
if you find a faint dilagreeable ſcent from the kidney in 
the hind-quarter, or if the knuckle feels limber on 
touching it with your fingers. 


Veal. 


THOUGH the fleſh of a cow-calf is much whiter 
than that of a bull, yet the fleſh is not ſo firm; but the 
fillet of the former is generally preferred on account of 
the udder. If the head is freth, the eyes will be plump; 
but if ſtale, they will be ſunk and wrinkled. If the vein 
in the ſhoulder is not of a bright red, the meat is not 
freſh ; and if there are any green or yellow ſpots in it, be 
aſſured it is very bad. A good neck and breaſt will be 
white and dry; bur if they are clammy, and look green 
or yellow at the upper end, they are ſtale. The kidney 
is the ſooneſt apt to taint in the Join, and if it it is ſtale, it 
will be ſoft and flimy. If a leg is firm and white, it is 
good, but if limber, and the fleth 1s flabby, you may be 
aſſured it is bad. 


Port. 


IF pork is young, the lean on being pinched with the 
finger and thumb, will break, and the ſkin dent. If the 
rind is thick, rough, and cannot be eafily impreſſed with 
the finger, it is old. If the fleſh is cool and ſmooth it is 
freſh ; bur if clammy, it is tainted ; and, 1a this caſe, the 
knuckle is always the worſt. There is ſome pork which 
is called the meaſly, and is very unwholefome to eat; but 
this may be eaſily known by the fat being full of little 
kernels, which is not the caſe wth good pork. 


Hams, 


IN order to know whether a ham is ſweet, ſtick a 
knife under the bone, and, on ſmelling at the knife, if 
the ham is good, it will have a pleaſant flavour. If it 
is daubed and ſmeared, and has a difagreeable ſcent, it 
is not good. Thoſe, in general, turn out the beſt hams, 
that are ſhort in the hock. 


Bacon, 
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Bacon. 


| IF bacon is good the fat will feel firm, and have a red 
tinge; and the lean will be of a good colour, and ſtick 
cloſe to the bone; but if you obſerve any yellow ſtreaks 


in the lean, it either is, or will be ruſty very ſoon. If 


bacon is young, the rind will be thin, but if old it will 
be thick. 
Brawn, 
IF brawn is young, the rind will feel moderately ten- 
der; but if old, it will be thick and hard. The rind and 
fat of barrow and ſow are very tender, | 


Veniſon, 


YOUR choice of veniſon muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſure, directed by the fat. If the fat is thick, bright and 
Clear, the'clefts ſmooth and cloſe, it is young; bur if the 
Cleft is very wide and tough, it ſhews it to be old. 
Veniſon will firſt change at the haunches and ſhoulders; 
in order to know which run a knife into thoſe parts, and 
you will be able to judge of its newneſs or ſtaleneſs by its 
ſweet or rank ſcent. If it looks greeniſh, or is inclined 
to have a very black appearance, depend upon it 1s 


.. 


Directions for the proper Choice of different Kinds of 


Poultry, Sc. 


| Turkies. | 

THE moſt certain ſignature of knowing if a cock 
turkey be young 15, the thortneſs of -the ſpur, and the 
ſmoothneſs and blackneſs of the legs. The eyes like- 
wiſe will be full and bright, and the feet limber and 
moiſt; but you muſt carefully obſerve, that the ſpurs 
are not cut or ſcraped to deceive you, which is an artifice 
too frequently practiſed by the poulterer. If a turkey is 
ſtale, the feet will be dry, and the eyes ſunk. The ſame 
rule will determine, whether a hen turkey is freſh or (tale, 
young or old ; with this difference, that if ſhe is OW 
egs 
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legs will be rough and red; if with egg, the vent will be 


loft and open; but if ſhe has no eggs, the vent will be 
hard, 


Cocks and Hens. 


IF a cock is young, the ſpurs will be ſhort; but the 
ame precaution 1s neceſſary here, in that point, as juſt 
obſerved in the choice of turkies. If they are ſtale, the 
vents will be open; but if freſh, cloſe and hard. Hens 
are always beſt when full of eggs, and juſt before they 
begin to lay, Fhe combs and legs of an old hen are 
rough ; but, in a young one they are ſmooth. The 
comb of a good capon is very pale, its breaſts remarkably 
fat, and it has a thick belly with a large rump. 


Geeſe, 


WHEN a gooſe is young, the bill and feet will be 
yellow, with but a few hairs upon them ; bur if old, both 
will look red. If it is freſh the feet will be limber; but 
if old, they will be ſtiff and dry. Green geeſe are in 
ſeaſon from May or June, till they are three months old. 
A ſtubble gooſe will be good till it is five or ſix months 
old, and ſhould be picked dry; but green geeſe ſhauld 
be ſcalded. 


Ducks. 


THE legs of a freſh-killed duck are limber ; and if 
it is fat, the belly will be hard and thick. The feet of 2 
ſtale duck are dry and ſtiff, The feet of a tame duck 
are inclining to a duſky yellow, and are thick. The 
feet of a wild duck are ſmaller than a tame one, and are 
of a reddiſh colour. Ducks muſt be picked dry; but 
ducklings ſhould be ſcalded. 


| | Pigeons, 
THESE birds, if new, are full and fat at the vent, 
and limber-footed ; but if the toes are harſh, the vent 
le, open and green, they are ſtale. If they are old, 
their legs will be large and red. The tame pigeon is 
preferable to the wild, and ſhould be large in the body, 
fat and tender ; but the wild pigeon is not lo fat, Wood- 


3 pigeons 
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pigeons are much larger than either wild or tame, but, in 
all other reſpects like them. 

The ſame rules will hold good in the choice of the 
plover, field-fare, lark, and other ſmall birds. 


Pheaſants. 


AS theſe birds, as well as partridges and woodcocks, 
cannot be purchaſed, ſo there is no opportunity of mak- 
ing a choice ; but notwithſtanding this, as a great many 
of them are ſent as preſents to numbers of families 
in London, it may not be improper for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the cook, to point out the difference between 
thoſe who are freſh and young, and thoſe that are other- 
wile. 

The cock-pheaſant has ſpurs, which the hen has not; 
and the hen 1s moſt valued when with egg. The ſpurs 
of a young cock-pheaſant are ſhort and blunt, or round; 
but if he is old, they are long and ſharp. If the vent of 
the hen 1s open and green, ſhe is ſtale, and when rubbed 
hard with the finger, the {kin will peel. If ſhe is with 
egg, the vent will be ſoft. 


Pariridges. 
IF theſe birds are young, the legs will be yellowiſh, 
and the bill of a dark colour. If they are freſh, the vent 
will be firm ; but if ſtale, it will look greeniſh, and the 


ſkin will peel when rubbed with the finger. If they are 
old, the bill will be white, and the legs blue. 
Woodcocks. 

THESE are birds of paſſage, and are found in Eng- 
land only in the winter. They are beſt about a fort- 
night or three weeks aſter their firſt appearance, when 
they have reſted from their long paſſage over the ocean. 
If they are fat, they wall feel firm and thick, which is a 
proof of their good condition. The vent will alſo be 
thick and hard, and the vein of fat will run by the ſide of 
the breaſt; but a lean one will feel thin in the vent. If 
newly, killed, its feet will be limber, and the head and 
throat clean; but if ſtale, the contrary. 


Hares 


— > an mAbs 
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Hares, | 
IF a hare 1s old, the claws will be blunt and rugged, 
the ears dry and tough, and the cleft wide and large ; 
but, on the contrary, if the claws are ſmooth and ſharp, 
the ears tear eaſily, and the cleft in the lip is not much 
ſpread, it is young. The body will be ſtiff, and the fleſh 
pale, if newly killed ; but, if the fleſh is turning black, 
and the body limber, it 1s ſtale ; though hares are not al- 
ways conſidered as the worſe for being kept till they have 
a ſtrongiſh ſcent. The principal diſtinction between a 
hare and a leveret 1s, that the leveret ſhould have a knob, 
or ſmall bone, near the foot, on its fore-leg, which a hare 
has not. The longer a hare is kept before dreſſed, the 
more tender will be the fleſh. 


Rabbits. 


IF a rabbit is old, the claws will be very rough and 
long, and there will be grey hairs intermixed with the 
wool ; but the wool and claws will be ſmooth, when 
young. If it is ſtale, it will be limber, and the fleſh will 
look bluiſh, with a kind of lime upon it; but if freſh, 
it will be ſtiff, and the fleſh white and dry. 


S EB © Fe 


Directions for the proper Choice of different Kinds of 
Fiſh, Sc. | 


IN order to know whether fiſh is freſh or ſtale, the 
general rule to be noticed in all kinds is, by obſerving the 
colour of the gills, which ſhould be of a lively red; 
whether they are hard, or eaſily to be opened; the pro- 
jection or intention of their eyes, the ſtiffneſs or limber- 
nels of their fins, and by the ſcent from their gills. 


Turhbot, 

IF a turbot is good, it will be thick and plump, and 
the belly of a yellowiſh white; but if they appear thin 
and bluiſh, they are not good. Turbot are in ſeaſon the 
greateſt part of the ſummer. 
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- THIS fiſh, if perſectly fine and freſh, ſhould be very 
thick at the neck, the fleſh white and firm, and of a 
bright clear colour, and the gills red. If they appear 
flabby, they are ſtale, and will not have their proper 


flavour. The proper ſeaſon for them is, from about 
Chriſtmas to Lady-Day. 


Holes. 


IF ſoles are good, they will be thick and firm, and 
the belly of a fine cream- colour; but if they are flabby, 
or incline to a blueiſh white, they are not good. The 
proper ſeaſon for ſoles is about Midſummer, 


Shate. 


IF this fiſh is perfectly good and fweet, the fleſh will 
look exceeding white, and be thick and firm. One in- 
cenvenience is particularly attendant on this fiſh, and that 
is, if too freſh, it will eat very tough; and if ſtale, they 
produce fo ſtrong a ſcent as to be very diſagreeable ; fo 
chat ſome judgement is neceſſary to dreſs them in a proper 
time. | 

Herrings. 


IT herrings are freſh, the gills will be of a fine red, 
and the whole fiſh ſtiff and very bright ; but if the gills 
are of a faint colour, the fiſh limber and wrinkled, they 
are bad. The goodneſs of pickled herrings is known by 
their being fat, fleſhy and white. Red Herrings, if 
good, will be large, firm, and dry. They ſhould be full 
of roe or melt, and the outſides of a fine yellow. Thoſe 
that have the ſkin or ſcales wrinkled on the back will 
turn out preferable to thoſe whoſe ſcales are very broad, 
the diſtinction between which is ſufficiently obvious. 


| | Salmon. | | 

THE, f-01 of falmon, when new, is of a fine red, 
and particul-:ily fo at the gills; the ſcales ſhould be 
bright, and the fiſh very ſtiff. The ſpring is the proper 
ſeaſon for this ſh, which, in its nature, is both luſcious 
and pleaſant ſlavoured. 
| Trout, 
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Trout. 


THIS is a moſt beautiful and excellent freſh-watar 
fiſh; but the beſt are thoſe that are red and yellow. The 
females are moſt in eſteem, and are known by having a 
ſmaller head, and deeper body than the male. They are 
in high ſeaſon the latter end of June; and their freſh- 
neſs may be known by the rules already given for that 
purpole, in the introduction to this ſection. 


Tench, 


IN order to eat this fiſh in perfection, they ſhould be 
dreſſed alive; but if they are dead examine the gills, 
which ſhould be red and hard to open, the eyes bright, 
and the body firm and ſtiff, if freſh. Theſe are in gene- 
ral covered with a kind of ſlimy matter, which, if clear 
and bright, is a proof of their being good. Thus flimy 
matter may be eaſily removed, by rubbing them with a 
little ſalt. 

Smelts, 

WHEN theſe are freth, they are of a fine ſilver hue, 
very firm, and have a particular ſtrong ſcent, greatly re- 
ſembling that of a cucumber when pared. 


Flounders. 

THIS is both a ſalt and freſh-water fiſh, and ſhould 
be drefled as ſoon as poſſible after being dead. When 
freth and fine, they are ſtiff, their eyes bright and full, 
and their bodies thick. | 


Sturgeon, 

THE fleſh of a good ſturgeon is very white, with a 
few blue veins, the grain even, the ſkin tender, good co- 
loured, and ſoft. All the veins and griſtles ſhould be 
blue; for when theſe are brown and yellow, the ſkin harſh, 
tough, and dry, the fiſh is bad. Ir has a pleaſant ſmell 
when good, but a very diſagreeable one when bad. It 
ſhould alſo cut firm without crumbling. The females 
are as full of roe as our carp, which 1s taken out and 
ſpread upon a table, beat flat, and ſprinkled with falt ; 
it is then dried in the air and ſun, and afterwards in 
ovens, It ſhould be of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
dS = very 
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very dry. This is called caviare, and is eaten with oil 
and vinegar. . | 
WA . 

THE beſt, and moſt greatly eſteemed, is the Thames 
ſilver eel, and'the worſt are thoſe brought by the Dutch, 
and fold at Billingſgate- market. They ſhould be dreſſed 
alive, and, except the time of the very hot months in 
the ſammer, are in ſeaſon all the year. 


Lobſters. 


IF a lobſter is freſh, the tail will be ſtiff, and pull up 
with a ſpring ; but if it is ſtale, the tail will be flabby, 
and have no ſpring in it. This rule, however, concerns 
lobſters that are boiled ; but it 1s much better to buy 
them alive, and boil them yourſelf, taking care that they 
are not ſpent by too long keeping. If they have not been 
long taken, the claws will have a quick and ſtrong mo- 


/ 


tion upon ſqueezing the eyes, and the heavieſt are eſtcem- 


ed the beſt. The cock-lobſter is known by the narrow 
back part of his tail. The two uppermoſt fins within 
his rail, are ſtiff and hard; but thoſe of the hen are ſoft, 
and the tail broader. The male, though generally ſmal- 
ler than the female, has the higher flavour, the fleſh is 
firmer, and the body of a redder colour, when boiled. 


Oyſters. 

AMONG the various kinds of this fiſh, thoſe called 
the native Milton are exceeding fine, and by far the fatteſt 
and whiteſt, But thoſe molt efteemed are, the Colcheſ- 
ter, Pyfleer, and Milford oyſters, When they are alive, 
and in full vigour, they will cloſe faſt upon the knife on 
opening, and let go as ſoon as they are wounded in the 


body. 


Prawns and Shrimps. 


THESE fiſh give an excellent ſcent when in perfec- 
tion, which may be known by their firmneſs, and the tails 
turning ſtifly inwards. When freſh, their colour is very 
bright ; but when ſtale, their tails grow limber, the 
brightneſs of their colour gocs off, and they become pale 
and clammy. 7 e 15408 


Butter, 
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Butter. 


THE. greateſt care is neceſſary in buying this article 
to avoid being deceived. You muſt not truſt to the 
taſte the ſellers give you, as they will frequently give you 
2 taſte of one lump, and ſell you another. On chooſing 
ſalt butter, truſt rather to your ſmell than taſte, by put- 
ting a kniſe into it, and applying it to your noſe. If the 
butter is in a caſk, have it unhooped, and thruſt in your 
knife, between the ſtaves, into the middle of it; for by 
the artful mode of package, and the ingenuity of thoſe 
who ſend it from the country, the butter on the top of 
the caſk 1s often much better than the middle. | 


Cheeſe. 


BEFORE you purchaſe this article, take particular 
notice of the coat, or rind. If the cheeſe is old, with a 
rough and ragged coat, or dry at top, you may expect 
to find little worms or mites in it. If it is moiſt, 
ſpungy, or full of holes, there will be reaſon to ſuſpect 
it is magotty. Whenever you perceive any periſhed 
places on the outſide, be fure to probe the bottom of 
them; for, though the hole in the coat may be but ſmall, 


the periſhed part within may be conſiderable. 


Eggs. 

TO judge properly of an egg, put the greater end to 
your tongue, and if it feels warm, it is new; but if cold, 
ic es ſtale; and according to the degree of heat or cold 
there is in the egg, you will judge of its ſtaleneſs or new- 
nels. Another method is this: Hold it up againſt the 
ſun or a candle, and if the yolk appears round, and the 
white clear and fair, it is a mark of its goodneſs; but if 
the yolk is broken, and the white cloudy or muddy, the 
egg is a bad one. Some people, in order to try the good- 
nels of an egg, put it into a pan of cold water; in this 
caſe, the freſher the egg is, the ſooner it will fink to the 
bottom; bur if it is addled or rotten, it will ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water. : | 
| The beſt method of preſerving eggs, is to keep them 
in meal or bran ; though ſome place them in — 
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with their ſmall ends downwards. When neceſſity obliges 
you to keep them for any length of time, the beſt way 
will be to bury them in ſalt, which will preſerve them in 
almoſt any climates ; but the ſooner an egg 1s uſed the 
better, 
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THE ART OF CARVING. 


OTHING can be more diſagreeable to a perſon 
who is placed at the head x table, and whoſe 
buſineſs it is to pay the neceſſary honours to gueſts in- 
vited, than to be defective in not being properly able to 
carve the different articles provided. From the want of 
knowledge in this particular, it muſt naturally become 
no leſs painful to the perſon who undertakes the taſk, 
than uncomfortable to thoſe who are waiting for the 
compliment of being ſerved. Abilities and dexterity in 
this art are ſtriking qualifications in the eyes of every 
company, and are material inſtruments of forming the 
neceſſary and polite graces of the table. | 
The inſtructions here laid down by words, are mate- 
rially enlivened by the repreſentations of the reſpective 
articles deſcribed, ſo that the young and inexperienced 
may, by proper attention to the deſcription, and refe- 
rence to the plates, toon make themſelves proficients in 


this uſeful and polite art. 
We ſhall commence the fubject with deſcribing the 


method of carving. 
* 0 A Roojft Fowl.—See Plate I. 


IN this plate the fowl is placed in the center, and is 
repreſented as lying on 1ts fide, with one of the legs, 
wings and neck-bone, taken off, Whether the fowl is 
roaſted or boiled, it muſt be cut up in the ſame manner. 
A roaſted fowl is ſent to table nearly in the ſame manner 
as a pheaſant, excepting that the pheaſant has the head 


tucked under one of the wings, whereas the fowl has ar 
| he 
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head cut of before it is dreſſed. In a boiled fowl (which 
is repreſented in the tame plate) the legs are bent inwards, 
and tucked into the belly; but, previous to its being ſent 
to table, the ſkewers are withdrawn. The moſt conve- 
nient method of cutting up a fowl is, to lay it on your 
plate, and, as you ſeparate the joints, in the lines a, , d, 
put them into the diſh. | 

The legs, wings, and merry-thought being removed, 
the next thing is to cut off the neck-bones. This is 
done by putting in the knife at g, and paſſing it under 
the long broad part of the bone in the line g &, then lift- 
ing it up, and breaking off the end of the ſhorter part of 
the bone, which cleaves to the breaſt-bone. All the 
parts being thus ſeparated from the carcaſe, divide the 
breaſt from the back, by cutting through the tender ribs 
on each ſide, from the neck quite down to the vent or 
rail, Then lay the back upwards on your'plate, fix your 
fork under the rump, and laying the edge of your knife 
in the line 6, e, c, and preſſing it down, lift up the tail or 
lower part of the back, and ic will readily divide with 
the help of your knife in the line ö, e, c. In the next 
place, lay the lower part of the back upwards in your 
plate, with the rump from you, and cut off the ſide-bones, 
{or ſideſmen, as they are generally called) by forcing the 
knife through the rump-bone, in the line e, /, when your 
tow] will be completely cut up. 


Boiled Fowl. —See Plate I. 


WE have before obſerved, that a boiled fowl is cut up 
in the ſame manner as one roaſted. In the repreſenration 
of this the fowl is complete, whereas in that part of the 
other it is in part diſſected. Thoſe parts, which are 
generally conſidered as the moſt prime are, the wings, 
breaſt, and merry-thought, and next to theſe, the neck - 
bones, and ſideſman. The legs of boiled fowls are more 
tender than thoſe that are roaſted ; but every part of a 
chicken is good and juicy. As the thigh-bones of a 
chicken are very tender, and eaſily broken with the teeth, 
the griſtles and marrow render them very delicate. In 
the boiled fowl the leg ſhould be ſeparated from the 
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drum-ſtick, at the joint, which is eaſily done, if the 


knife is introduced in the hollow, and the thigh-bone 
turned back from the leg-bone. 


Partridge—See Plate I. 


THE partridge is here repreſented as juſt taken from 
the ſpit; but before it is ſerved up, the ſkewers mult be 
withdrawn. It is cut in the fame manner as a fol. 
The wings muſt be taken off in the lines, a, b, and the 
merry-thought in the line c, d. The prime parts of a 
partridge are, the wings, breaſt, and merry-thought. The 
wing is conſidered as the beſt, and the tip of it reckoned 
the moſt delicate morſel of the whole. 


Pigeons, —See Plate I. 


HERE are the repreſentations of two, the one wit 
the back uppermoſt, and the other wich the breaſt. That 
with the back uppermoſt as marked No. 1, and that with 
the breaſt, No. 2. Pigeons are ſometimes cut up in the 
ſame manner as chickens. But as the lower part, with 
the thigh, is in general moſt preferred, and as, from its 
ſmall ze, half a one is not too much for moſt appetites, 
they are ſeldom carved now, otherwiſe than by fixing 
the fork at the point a, entering the knife juſt before it, 
and dividing the pigeon into two, ing away in the 
lines a, b, and a, c, No. 1, at the f time bringing 
the knife out at the back, in the direction a, ö, and a, c, 
No. 2. 

A Pheaſant.—See Plate II. 


IN the repreſentation here given, the bird appears in 
a proper ſtate for the ſpit, with the head tucked under 
one of the wings. When laid in the diſh, the ſkewers 
drawn, and the bird carried to table, it muſt be carved as 
follows: fix your fork in that part of the breaſt where 
the two dots are marked, by which means you will have 
a full command of the bird, and can turn it as you think 
proper. Siice down the breaſt in the lines a, 6, and then 
proceed to take off the leg on one fide, in the direction 
d, e, or in the circular dotted line b, d. This done, cut 


off the wing on the ſame ſide, in the line c, d. When 
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you have ſeparated the leg and wing on one fide, do the 
ſame an the other, and then cut off, or ſeparate from the 
breaſt-bone, on each. {ide of the breaſt, the parts you be- 
fore ſliced or cut down. | Be very attentive in taking off 
the wing. Cut it in the notch a, for if you cut too near 
the neck, as at g, you. will find yourſelf interrupted by 
the neck · bone, from whence the wing muſt be ſeparated. 
Haviog done this, cut off the merry thought in the line 
/, g, by paſſing the knife under it towards the neck. 
Wich reſpect to the remaining parts they are to be cut up 
in the ſame manner as directed for a roaſt fowl. The 
parts moſt admired in a pheaſant are, firſt, the breaſt, 
then the wings, and next the merry · thought. 


LET the neck-end Jay before you, and begin by cut- 
ting two or three long ſlices, on each fide the breaft, in 
the lines a, i, quite to the bone. Cut theſe ſlices from 
the bone, then take off the leg, turning the gooſe up 
on one ſide, putting the fork through the ſmall end of 
the leg bone, and preſſing it cloſe to the body, which 
when the knife has entered at d, will eaſily raiſe the joint. 
Then paſs the knife under the leg in the direction d, e. 
If the leg hangs to the carcaſe at the joint e, turn it back 
with the fork, and, if the gooſe is young, it will eafily 


ſeparate. Having removed the leg, proceed go take off 


the wing, by paſling the fork through the ſmall end of 
the pinion, preſſing it cloſe to the body, and entering 
the knife at the notch c, and paſſing ĩt under the wing an 
the direction c, d. This is a very nice thing to hit, and 
can only be acquired by practice. When you have 
taken off the leg and wing on one ſide, do the ſame on 
the other, Thien cut off the apron in the line /, e, g. 
having done which take off the merry-thought in the line 
z, k, All the other parts are to:be-taken off in the ſame 
rg as directed for the fowl. ; A gooſe is ſeldom 
quite diſſected, unleſs the company is very large, in 
which caſe the above method muſt he purſued, bp 
The parts of a gooſe maſt eſteemed are, the ſlices from 
the breaſt; the fleſby part of che wing, which may be 
X 22 divided 
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divided from the pinion; the thigh-bone (or drumſtick 
as. it is called) the pinion, and the ſide- bones. If ſage 
and onion are put into the body of the gooſe (which is 
by moſt approved of) when you have cut off the limbs, 
draw it out with a ſpoon at the place from whence the 
apron is taken, and mix it with the gravy, which ſhould 
firſt be poured boiling hot into the body of the gooſe. 
Some people are particularly fond of the rump, which, 
after being nicked with a knife, is peppered and ſalted, 


and then broiled till. it is of a nice light brown; and this 


is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet a devil. The ſame is like- 
wiſe done by the rump of a turkey. 


' A Hare.—See Plate II. 


THERE are two ways of cutting up a hare, but the 
beſt and readieſt way is, to put the point of the Knife 
under the ſhoulder at g, and cut through all the way 


down to the rump, on one fide of the back-bone, in the 


line g, k. When you have done this, cut it in the ſame 


manner on the other ſide, at an equal diſtance from the 


back-bone,” by which means the body will be nearly 
divided into three... You may now cut the back through 
the ſpine or back-bone, into ſeveral ſmall pieces, more 
or leſs, in the lines i, k. The back is by far the tendereſt 
part, fulleſt of gravy, and eſteemed the moſt delicate. 
When you help a perſon to a part of the back, you muſt 
give with it a ſpoonful of pudding, with which the belly 
is ſtuffed, below the letters k, and which may now be 
eaſily got at. Having ſeparated the legs from the back- 
done, they are eaſily cut from the belly. The fleſh of 
the leg is next in eſtimation to the back ; but the meat 
is cloſer, firmer, and lefs juicy. The ſhoulders muſt be 
eut off in the circular dotted line e, /, g. In a large hare 
a whole leg is too much to be given to any perſon at one 
time, it ſhould therefore be divided. The beſt part of 
the leg is the fleſhy part of the thigh at h, which ſhould 
de cut off. Some people are fond of the head, brains, 
and bloody part of the neck. But before you begin to 


diſſect the head, cut off the ears at the roots, as many 


people are fond of them when they are roaſted criſp. 
| | The 
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The head muſt then be divided in this manner: put it 
on a clean pewter- plate, ſo as to have it under hand, 
and turning the noſc towards you, hold it ſteady with your 
fork, ſo that it may not ſlip from under the knife. You 
mult then put the point of the knife into the ſkull be- 
tween the ears, and by forcing it down, as ſoon as it has 
made its way, the head may be eaſily divided into two, 
by forcing the knife, with ſome degree of ſtrength, quite 
down through the noſe to a. | 

The method of cutting up a hare as here laid down 
can only be effected when the hare is young. If it is an 
old one, the beſt method is, to put your knife pretty 
cloſe to the back-bone, and cut off the leg; but, as the 
hip-bone will be in your way, turn the back- of the hare 
towards you, and endeavour to hit the joint between the 
hip and the thigh-bone. When you have ſeparated one, 
cut off the other; and then cut a long narrow ſlice or two 
on each ſide of the back-bone, in the drection g, n. 
Then divide the back-bone into two, three, or more 
parts, paſſing your knife between the ſeveral joints of the 
back, all which, by a little attention and patience, may 
be readily effected. 


Haunch of Veuiſon.—See Plate III. 


FIRST cut it acroſs down to the bone, in the line 
b, c, a, then turn the dith with the end d towards you, 
put in the point of the knife at c, and cut it down as 
deep as you can in the direction c, d, ſo that the two 
ſtrokes will then form the reſemblance of the letter T. 
Having cut it thus, you may cut as many ſlices as are 
neceſſary, according to the number of the company, cut- 
ting them either on the right or left. As the fat lies 
deeper on the left between d and a, to thoſe who are fond 
of fat (as is the caſe with moſt admirers of veniſon) the 
beſt flavoured and fatteſt ſlices will be found on the left 
of the line e, d, ſuppoſing the end d turned towards you. 
In cutting the ſlices, remember that they muſt not be ei- 
ther too thick or too thin. With each ſlice of lean add 
a proper proportion of fat, and put a ſufficient quantity 
of gravy into each on” Currant jelly ſhould always be 
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CARVING. 


on the table for thoſe who chooſe it. Indeed, this is 
generally uſed by moſt. | | 


| A Fore-DQuarter of Lamb.—See Plate III. 

THIS joint is always roaſted, and when it comes to 
table, before you can help any one, you mult ſeparate 
the ſhoulder from the breaſt and ribs (or what is by ſome 
called the coaſt) by paſſing the knife under, in the direc- 
tion c, g, d, e. The ſhoulder being then taken off, the 
Juice of a lemon, or Seville orange, ſhould be ſqueezed 
upon the part it was taken from, a little ſalt added, and 
the ſhoulder replaced. The griftly part muſt then be 
ſeparated from the ribs in the line /, g, and then all the 
preparatory buſineſs to ſerving will be done. The ribs 
are generally moſt eſteemed, and one, two or more, may 
be cafily ſeparated from the reſt, in the line a, ö; but, to 
thoſe who prefer the griſtly part, a piece or two may be 
cut off in the lines h, i, &c, If you ſhould have a fore- 
quarter of graſs-lamb that runs large, the fhoulder when 
cut off, muſt be put into another diſh, and carved in the 
ſame manner as a ſhoulder of mutton.—See Plate IV. 


1 20 APig.— See Plate III. 

A PIG is ſeldom ſent whole to table, but is uſually 

cut up by the cook, who takes off the head, ſplits the 
body down the back, and garniſhes the diſh with. the 
chops and cars. 
Hefore you help any one at table, firſt ſeparate the 
ſhoulders from the carcaſe, and then the legs, according 
to the direction given by the dotted line c, d, e. The 
moſt delicate pot of a pig is that about the neck, which 
may be cut off in the line /, g. The next beſt parts are 
the ribs, which may be divided in the line a, ö, &c. and 
the others are pieces cut from the legs and ſhoulders, 
Indeed, the bones of a pig are little elſe than griſtle, fo 
that it may be cut in any part without the leaft difficulty, 
It produces ſuch a variety of delicate bits, that the fan- 
cies of moſt may be readily gratified. 


Shoulder of Mutton.— Plate IV. 
THIS is a very fine joint, and by many preferred to 
e leg, it being very full of gravy, if properly N 
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and producing many nice bits. The figure No. 1. 6 


preſents it as laid in the diſh with the back uppermoſt, 
When it is firſt cut, it ſhould be in the hollow part of it, 


in the direction a, b, and the knife ſhould be paſſed deep 


to the bone. The gravy will then run faft into the diſh, 
the part wiil immediately open, and many fine flices will 
be readily cut from it. The prime part of the fat lies on 
the outer-edge, and is to be cut out in thin ſlices in the 
direction e, f. If many are at table, and the hollow part 
cut in the line a, 6, is eaten, ſome very good and deli. 
cate ſlices may be cut out on each fide the ridge of the 
blade- bone, in the directions c, d. The line between 
theſe two dotted lines, is that in the direction of which 
the edge, or ridge of the blatie-bone hes, and cannot be 
cut acroſs. | | 
No. 2. repreſents the under- ſide, where there are two 
parts very full of gravy, and ſuch as many prefer to the 
upper- ſide. One is a deep cut, in the direction g, h, ac- 
companied with fat, and the other all lean, in a line from 
i to 4. The parts about the ſhank are coarſe and dry; 
but yet ſome prefer theſe to the rich and more juicy parts, 


A Saddle of Mutton. —Plate IV. 


THIS is by fome called a chine of mutton, and con- 
ſiſts of the two loins together, the back-bone running 
down the middle to the tail, When you carve it you 
muſt cut a long lice in either of the ffeſhy parts, on the 
ſide of the back-bone, in the directions a, b. There is 
ſeldom any great length of tail left on, but if it is ſent up 
with the tail, many will be fond of it, and it may be 
eaſily divided into feveral pieces, by cutting between the 
joints of the tail, which are about an inch apart. AY 


A Cod's Head —Plate V. 

FISH it! general requires very little carving, the 
fleſhy parts being thoſe principally eſteemed. A cod's 
head and ſhoulders, when in ſeaſon, and properly boiled, 
1s 2a very genteel and handſome diſh When cut, it 
ſhould be done with a ſpoon fiſh-trowel, and the parts 
about the back- bone on the ſhoulders are the moſt firm 
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1 CARVING. 
and beſt. Take off a piece quite down to the bone, in 
the direction a, ö, c, d, putting in the ſpoon at a, c, and 
with each ſlice of fiſh give a piece of the round, which 


lies underneath the back-bone and lines it, the meat of 


which is thin and a little darker coloured than the 6907 
of the fiſh itſelf; this may be got, by paſſing a knife or 


ſpoon underneath, in the direction d, /. About the head 


are many delicate parts, ſome fine kernels, and a great 

deal of the jelly kind. The jelly part lies about the jaw- 

bones, and the firm parts within the head. Some are 

fond of the palate, and others the tongue, which like«ile 

may be got, by putting a ſpoon into the mouth, in the 

direction of the line e. | 
A Piece of boiled Salmon.—Plate V. 


THE fatteſt and richeſt part of ſalmon is the belly; 
it 1s therefore cuſtomary to give to thoſe who like both 
a thin lice of each; the one cut out of the belly in the 
direction c, d, the other out of the back in the line a, 6. 
Moſt people who are fond of ſalmon generally like the 
ſkin, ſo that the ſlices muſt be cut thin with the ſkin 
ON. 

8 A Mac larell.— Plate V. 

SLIT the fiſh all along the back in the line a, e, , 
and take off the whole fide, as far as the line 6, c, not 
too near the head, as the meat about the pills is gene- 
rally black and ill flavoured. The roe of a male fich is 
ſoft, but that of the female is hard, and full of ſmal] 


eggs. | | 
| A Half Calf's Head. — Plate VI. 


IN carving this begin hy cutting the fleſh quite along 
the cheek-bone, in the direction c, b, from whence ſeve- 
ral handſome ſlices may be taken. In the fleſhy part, at 
the end of the jaw-bone, lies part of the throat ſweet- 
bread, which may be cut into, in the line c, d, and which 
is eſteemed the beſt part in the head. Many like the 
eye, which is to be cut from its ſocket a, by forcing the 
point of the knife down to the bottom of one edge of the 
ſocket, and cutting quite round, keeping the point of 2 
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knife ſlanting towards the middle, ſo, as to ſeparate the 
meat from the bone. The palate is alſo reckoned by 
ſome very delicate: it lays on the under- ſide of the roof 
of che mouth, is a wrinkled, white, thick ſkin, and may 
be ealily ſeparated from the bone by a knife, by raiſing 
the head with your left hand. There is alſo ſome nice 
render bits on the under-ſide, covering the under-jaw, 
and ſome delicate griſtly fat to be pared off about the ear, 
g. In the upper-jaw is the large tooth behind, which 
having ſeveral cells, and being full of jelly, is called the 
ſweet· tooth; but irs-delicacy is more in the name than 
any thing elſe. When you ſerve any perſon with a ſlice 
of the head, you muſt enquire whether they chuſe to 
have any of the tongue and brains, which are generally 
ſerved up in a ſeparate diſh. A ſlice from the thick part 
of the tongue, near the root, is the belt. 


Leg of Mutton, Plate VI. 

A LEG of weather-mutton, which is by far the beſt 
flavoured, may be readily known by the kernel, or little 
round lump of fat, juſt above the letters a, e. This 
joint, whether boiled or roaſted, is carved in the ſame 
manner. The perſon who does this buſineſs ſhould turn 
the joint towards him as it here lies, the ſhank to the left 
hand; then holding it ſteady with his fork, he ſhould cut 
it deep on the fleſhy part, in the hollow of the thigh, 
quite to the bone, in the direction a, D. Then will he 
cut it right through the kernel of fat called the Pope“ 
ge, of which many are particularly fond. The moft 
Juicy parts of the leg are in che thick part of it, from it 
line a, b, upwards, towards e; but many prefer the drier 
part, about the ſhank or knuckle, which ſome call the 
veniſon part from its eating ſo ſhort; but this is certainly 
the coarſeſt parts of the joint. The fat lies chiefly on the 
ridges e, e, and is to be cut in the direction e, /. In 
order to cut out what is by ſome called the cramp- bone, 
and by others the gentleman's bone, you muſt take hold 
of the ſhank-· bone with your left-hand, and cutting down 
to the thigh-· bone at the point d, the paſſing the knife 
under the cramp bone, in the direction d, c, it may eaſily 
cut out. E 
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A Ham.—Plate VI. 


" A HAM is cut two ways, either acroſs in the line 


b, c, or in the circular line in the middle, taking out a 
ſmall piece as at a, and cutting thin flices in a circular 
direction, thus enlarging it by degrees. This laſt me- 
thod is, to preſerve the gravy and keep it moiſt, which 
is thus prevented from running out. | 

Piece of Sirloin of Beef. — Plate VII. 

AS a whole firloin is too large for families in general, 
ſo we have here only repreſented a part, either of which 
muſt be carved in the ſame manner. It is drawn as 
ſtanding up in the diſh, in order to ſhew the infide, or 
vpper- part; but when ſent to table, it is always laid 
down, fo that the part deſcribed by the letter c, lies cloſe 
on the diſh, The part c, d, then lies uppermoſt, and 
the line a, 6, underneath. The meat on the upper-ſide 
of the. ribs is firmer, and of a cloſer texture, than the 
fleſhy part underneath, which is by far the moſt tender, 


and of courſe preferred by many. To thoſe who like the 


ppper-ſide, the outſide flice ſhould be firſt cut off, quite 
down to the bone, in the direction c, d. Some people, 
however, inſtead of beginning to carve at either end, cut 
it in the middle of the moſt fleſhy part. For thoſe who 

refer the inſide, ſeveral ſlices may be cut in the direction 
of the line a, b, preſſing the knife down to the bone. 
But wherever the ſlices are cut they muſt be of a mode- 
rate ſubſtance, neither too thick nor too thin. 


Edge: bone of Beef.—Plate VII. 
THE outſide of this joint is generally injured in its 


flavour from the water in which it is boiled; a thick ſlice 
muſt therefore be firſt cut off, the whole length of the 


joint, beginning at a, and cutting it al: the way even and 
through the whole ſurface, from a to ö. The ſoft fat, 
which reſembles marrow, lies on the back below the let- 
ter d, and the firm fat muſt be cut in thin horizontal 
Nices at the point c; but as ſome people like the ſoft, and 
ſome the firm far, it is neceſſary to aſk the company 
which chey prefer. The upper part, as it is Ron 
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CARVING. 369 
placed in the diſh, is the handſomeſt, fulleſt of gravy, 


moſt tender, and enriched with fat; but there are ſome 
who prefer a ſlice from the under fide, though it is lean 
and dry. The ſkewer that keeps the meat properly to- 
gether when boiling is here ſhewn at a. This ſhould be 
drawn out before it is ſerved up; or, if it is neceſſary to 
leave the ſkewer in, it ſhould be a ſilver one. 


Briſket of Beef 


THIS is a part always boiled, and muſt be cut in the 
direction a, b, quite down to the bone, after having cut 
off the outſide, or firſt ſlice, which muſt be cut pretty 
thick. The fat cut wich this ſlice is a firm, griſtly fat, 
but a ſofter fat is found underneath for thoſe who prefer 
it. 


Breaſt of Veal. 


A BREAST of veal muſt be cut acroſs quite through, 
dividing the griſtles from the rib-bones : this is called, 
cutting the briſket from the ribs. The briſket may be 
cut into pieces as wanted; for ſome prefer this part to the 
ribs. There requires no great direction how to ſeparate 
the ribs, ſince nothing more 1s required, than to put the 
knife in at the top between any rwo, and continue down- 
wards till they are ſeparated. Remember to give a 
piece of the ſweet-bread to every one you help, as that 

is reckoned particularly delicate. 


Fillet of Veal. 


THIS part of the calf is the ſame as that called the 
buttock in the ox. Many people think the outſide lice 
of a fillet of veal a delicacy, becauſe it is moſt favory 
but as ſome think otherwiſe, the queſtion ſnould be aſked 
before any one is helped. If no one chooſes the firſt 
ſlice, lay it in the diſh, and the ſecond cut will be ex- 
ceeding white and delicate; but take care to cut it even, 
and cloſe to the bone. A fillet of veal is always ſtuffed, 
under the ſkirt, or flap, with a pudding, or forcemeat. 
This you muſt cut deep into, in a line with the ſurface 
of * fillet, and take out a thin ſlice. This, and a thin 
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lice of fat cut from the ſkirt, muſt be given to eacl 
perſon at table. 


Sparerib of Pork. 


THIS is carved by cutting out ſlices in the thick 
part at the bottom of the bones. When the fleſhy 
part is all cut away, the bones, which are eſteemed very 
ſweet picking, may be eaſily ſeparated. Few people 
admire the gravy of pork, it being too ſtrong for moſt 
ſtomachs. 


The following, being a Matter of ſome conſequence, we 
embrace the Opportunity of inſerting it in this Place: 


To preſerve Butter from a diſagreeable Flavour, from Cow: 
_ being depaſtured, on Cabbages, Turnips, &c, &c. 


Taken from Mr. BiLLINGSLEY's SURVEY OF SOMERSET, 


WHEN the milk is ſet abroad in the leads, put one 
gallon of boiling water to fix gallons of milk. 
It may alſo be prevented by diſſolving nitre in ſpring 
water, and putting about a quarter of a pint to ten or 
twelve gallons of milk, when warm from the cow. 


INT 


THE LHOUSEKEEPER's CALENDAR : 


OR A 


LIST of the various ſeaſonable ARTICLES for the 


EEF 
Mutton 


Pheaſant | 
Partridge 
Hares 


Carp 
Tench 
Perch 
Lampreys 
Eels 


Cabbage 
Savoys 
Coleworts 
Sprouts 


Brocoli, purple 


and white 
Spinage 
Lettuces 
Creſſes 
Muſtard 


Rape 


Apples 
Pears 


Beef 
Houſe-Lamb 


Turkeys 
Capons 
Pullets 


Cod 

Soles 

Sturgeon 

Flounders 
laice 


ME 4 


Scorzonera hot houſes 
Skirrets Thyme 
Cardoons 
U 
Nuts Services 
Almonds Medlars 
FEBRUARY. 
MEAT, 
Mutton Veal 
D 
Fouls Pheaſants 
Chickens Partridges 
Pigeons Woodcocks 
198 
Turbot Lobſters 
Thornback Crabs 
Skate Oyſters 
Whitings Prawns 
Smelts Tench 


3A2 


different Months in the YEAR, 
JANUARY: 


Houſe-Lamb Veal Pork 

POULT EF 
Rabbits Turkeys Fowls 
©Woodcocks Capons Chickens 
Snipes Pullets Tame Pigeons 

F I S ihe 

Craw-fiſh Turbot Whitings 
Cod Thornback Lobſters 
Soles Skate Crabs 
Flounders Sturgeon Prawns 
Plaice Smelts Oyſters 
P EGET ABEES Tc 
Radi Beets Sa vouty 
Turnips Parſley Pot-Majoram 
Tarragon Sorrel Hyſop 
Sage Chervil Salſi fie 
Par ſnips Celery to be had, though 
Carrots Endive not in ſeaſon. 
Turnips Mint Jeruſalem Arti- 
Potatoes Cucumbers in chokes 


Aſparagus 


Muſhrooms 


Grapes 


Pork 


Snipes 
Hares 
Tame Rabbits 


Perch 

Carp 

Eels 

Lampreys 
Craw-fiſh 
VEGETABLES. 


372 HOUSEKEEP ERC 
VEGETABLES, Cc. 


Cabbage Aſparagus Celery Cucumbers 
Savoys Kidney Beans Chard Beets Onions 
Coleworts Carrots Lettuces Leeks 
Sprouts Turnips Creſſes Shalots 
Brocoli, purple Parſnips Burnet Garlick 
and white Potatoes Tanſey Rocombole 
Muftard Cardoons Thyme Salfifie 
Rape Beets Savoury Skirret 
— —— Marjoram Scorzonera 
Turnips hervil Jeruſalem Atti. 
Tarragon Endive Alſo may be bad © chokes 
Mint Sorrel Forced Radiſhes 
FRUYUISCE 
Pears” Apples Grapes 
MARCH. 
MEAT. 
Beef Mutton Veal Houſe-Lamb 
Pork 
PFEULTYVEFT v6 
Turkeys Capons Chickens Pigeons 
Pullets Fowls Ducklings Tame Rabbits 
FISH. 
Can... .- Skate Flounders Crabs 
Tench Eels Lobſlers Craw-fiſh 
Turbot Mullets Soles Prawns 
Thornback Plaice Whitings 
FJ EGETABLES, 
Carrots Beets Mint Lettuces 
Turnips Parſley Burnet Chives 
Parſnips Fennel Thyme Creſſes 
Jeruſalem Arti- Celery Winter-Savoury Muſtard 
chokes Endive Coleworts Pot-Marjoram 
Onions Tanſey Borecole Hy ſop 
. Garlick Rape Cabbages Fennel 
Shalots Radiſhes Savoys Cucumbers 
Brocoli Turnips Spinage Kidney-Beans 
Cardoons Tarragon Muſhrooms 
N | FRUTT. 
Pears Apples Forced Strawberries 
KIL. 
MEAT. 
Beef Mutton Veal Lamb 
Pullets Chickens Pigeons Leverets 


Fowls Ducklings Rabbits 


FISH. 


1. 


CALENDAR 373 


FISH, 
Carp Trout Turbot Mullets Crabs 
Chub Craw-fiſh Soles Smelts Lobſters 
Tench Salmon Skate Herrings Prawns 
VEGETABLES 
Coleworts Fennel Celery Tarragon Thyme 
Sprouts Parſley Endive Radiſhes All ſorts of 
Brocoli Chervil Sortel Lettuces Pot-Herbs 
Spinage Young OnionsBurnet Small Sallad 
IL 
Apples Pears Forced Cherries and Apricots for Tarts 
M A + * 
MEAT. 
Beef Mutton Veal Lamb 


PFOUL TE 
Pullets Chickens Daten Rabbits Leverets 
oults 


Fowls Green Geeſe Turkey 
#1 8 & 
Carp Trout Soles Smelts Crabs 
Tench Chub - Turbot Lobſters Prawns 
Eels Salmon Herrings Craw-fiſh 
VEGETABLES. 
Early PotatoesArtichokes Fennel Herbs Beans 
Carrots Spinage Lettuces Thyme Kidney Beant 
Turnips Parſley Creſles Savoury Aſparagus 
Radiſhes Sorrel Muſtard All otherſweetTragopogon 
Early Cab- Barley All forts of Herbs Cucumbers, 
bages Mint ſmall Sallad Peaſe Ke. 
Cauliflowers Purſlane 
FRUFT. | 
Pears Strawherries Melons Currants for And Gooſe. 
Apples Cherries Green Apricots Tarts berries | 
JUNE. 
MEAT. 
Beef Mutton Veal Lamb Buck Veniſon 
POULZLTATI, 
Fowls Chickens Ducklin Plovers Leverets 
Pullets Green Geeſe Turkey PoultsWheat-Ears Rabbits 
FIS AH. 
Trout Pike Soles Mackarel Lobſters 
Carp Eels Turbot Herrings Craw-tiſh 
Tench Salmon Mullets Imelts Prawns 
FJ AGETAMABLTIAES Bo 
Carrots Onions Artichokes - Purſlane Thyme 
Turnips Beans Cucumbers Rape All forts of 
Potatoes Peaſe Lettuce Creſſes Pot-Herbs 


Parſnips Aſparagus Spinage All other ſmall 
Radiſhes Kidney Beans Parſley Sallading FRUIT. 


374 


Cherries 
Strawberries 
Gooſeberrics 


Beef 


Pullets 
Fowls 
Chickens 


Cod 
Haddocks 
Mullets 
Mackarel 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Radiſhes 
Onions 
Garlick 
Rocombole 


Pears 
Apples 
Cherries 


Beef 


Fouls 
Pullets 
Chickens 


Cod 
Haddock 
Flounders 


Plaice 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Radiſhes 
Onions 


Garlic 


HOUSEKEEPER's 


. 
Currants Apples Nectarines Melons 
Maſculine Pears Grapes Pine Apples 
Apricots Some Peaches 

TULLY. 

ME A T. 
Mutton Veal Lamb Buck Veniſon 

„„ 

Pigeons Turkey Poultsridges Plovers 
Green Geeſe Ducks Pheaſants Leverets 
Ducklings Young Part- Wheat-Ears Rabbits 

K 18H, 
Tench Plaice Skate Carp 
Pike Flounders Thornback Prawns 
Herrings Eels Salmon Craw-fiſh 
Soles Lobfters 

F300 7413 £4 £ & eo 

Scorzonera Celery Creſles Thyme 
Salſiße Endive All ſorts of All other Pot- 
Muſhrooms Finocha ſmall Sallad Herbs 
Cauliflowers Chervil Herbs Peaſe 
Cabbages Sorrel . Mint Beans 
Sprouts Purſlane Balm Kidney Beans 
Artichokes Lettuce 

. 
Peaches Apricots Strawberries Melons 
Nectarines Gooſeberries Raſpberries Pine Apples 
Plumbs 
: . 

N E A F. 
Mutton Veal. Lamb Buck Veniſon 


„ RI, Te | 
Green Geeſe Leverets Pheaſants Wheat Ears 
Turkey PoultsRabbits Wild Ducks Plovers 


Ducklings Pigeons 
FE 7-3 #4 

Skate Mackarel Carp Craw-fiſh 
Thomback Herrings Eels Prawns 
Mullets Pike Lobſters Oyſters 

FECETABLES, Se. 
Shalots Muſhrooms Celery Small Sallad 
Scorzonera Ariichokes Endive 'Thyme: 
Salſifie Cabbage Pinocha Savoury 
Peaſe Cauliflowers Parſley Marjoram 
Beans Sprouts Lettuces All forts of 


All forts af ſweet Herbs. 


Kidney Beans Beets 
FRUIT 


Godt ++u@q r 


CALENDAR. 37 5 
EF RUFT 
Peaches Cherries Grapes Molberries Currants 
Nectarines Apples Figs Strawberries Melons 
Pumbs Pears Filberts Gooſeberries Pine Apples 
SEPTEMBER. 
MEAT. 
Beef Mutton Lamb Veal Pork Buck Veniſon 
P O U L T R Y, Se. 
Geeſe Pigeons Fowls Chickens - Pheaſants 
Turkies Larks Hares Ducks Partridges 
Teals Pullets Rabbits 
F 18 AH. 
Cod F:aice Soles Tench Lobſters 
Haddock Thornbacks Salmon Pike Oyſters 
Flounders Skate Carp 
VEGETABLES 
Carrots Garlick Muſhrooms Endive Chervil 
Turnips Scorzonera Artichokes Celery Sorrel 
Potatoes Salſifie Cabbage Parſley Beets 
Shalots Peaſe Sprouts Finocha Thyme, and 
Onions Beans Cauliflowers Lettuces, and all Sorts of 
Leeks Kidney Beans Cardoons ſmall Sallad Soup Herbs 
FRUIT. 
Peaches Pears Filberts Quinces Mor. Cherries 
Plumbs Grapes Hazel Nuts Lazaroles Melons 
Apples Walnuts Medlars Currants Pine Apples 
OCTOBER. 
ME 4 T: 
Beef Mutton Lamb Veal Pork Doe Veniſon 
POU LTT 3. 
Geeſe Fowls Teals Larks Pheaſants 
Torkies Chickens Widgeons Dotterels Partridges 
Pigeons Rabbits Woodcocks Hates | a 
Pullets Wild Ducks Snipes 
FIS AH. 
Dorees Smelts Pike Perch Cockles 
Holobets Brills Carp Salmon Trout Mauſcles 
Bearbet Gudgeons Tench Lobſters Oyſters 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages Tumips Shalots Chervil young Sal- 
Sprouts Potatoes Garlick Fi nocha lad 
Cauliflowers Skirrets Rocombole Chard Beets Thyme 
Artichokes Salſifie Celery Corn Sallad Savoury 
Carrots Scorzonera Endive Lettuce All ſorts of 
Parſnips Leeks Cardoons All forts of Pot-Herbs 
£RULT, 


8 


376 


Peaches 


G tapes 
Figs 


Beef 


| Geeſe 


Turkies 
Fowls 


Chickens 


Gurnets 
Dorees 


HOUSEKEEPER's, &c. 
„ 


Medlars Black & ChiteFilbers Pears 


Services Bullace Hazle-Nuts 


Quinces Walnuts 
NO EMEBER 


ME A T. 
Mutton Veal 
POUL TR H.. 


Pullets Widgeons Dotterels 
Pigeons Woodcocks Hares 
W1ld Ducks Snipes Rabbits 
Teals Larks 

FISH. 
Swelts Holobets Carp 


Gudgeons Bearbet Pike 


Salmon Trout Lobſters Salmon Tench 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Parſnips 
Potatoes 
Skirret 
Sal ſiſie 


Pears 
Apples 


VEGETABEES. &.. 


Scorzonera tichokes Spinage 
Onions Cabbage Chard Beet 
Leeks Cauliflowers Cardoons 
Shalots Savoys Parſley 
Rocombole Sprouts Creſſes 
Jeruſalem 1 Endive 
F KU7Y:; | 
Bullace  Hazle-Nouts Medlars 
Cheſnuts Walnuts Services 
DECEMB.ER. 
47. 


Beef Mutton Veal Houſe-Lamb Pork 


„„ e 
Wild Ducks 


Apples 


Rain Laink Dec Van 


Partridges 
Pheaſants 


Oyſters 
Cockles 
Muſcles 


Chervil 

Lettuces 

All forts of 
Sallad Herbs 

Thyme, OE all 
Pot- Herbs 


Grapes 


Doe Veniſon 


Dotte rels 


Geeſe Capons Rabbits : 
Turkeys Fowls Woodcocks Teals Partridges 
Pullets Chickens Snipes Widgeons Pheaſants 
Pigeons Hares Larks 
| FIS H. 
Turbot Holobets Cod Carp Muſcles 
Guraets Bearbet Codlings Gudgeon Oyſters 
| Sturgeon, Smelts Soles Eels, Cockles Dorces 
Cabbages Turnips Scorzonera Forced Aſpa-Beets 
Savoys Lertuces Salfifie ragus Spinage 
Brocoli- purple Creſſes Leeks Garlick Parſley 
and white Small Sallad Onions Rocombole Thyme 
Carrots Potatoes Shalots Celery All ſorts of 
Parſnips Skirrets Cardoons Endive Pot-Heps 
FRUTT. SS, 
Apples Medlars Cheſnuts Hazle-nuts Grapes _ 
Pears Services Walnuts | 


This Calendar contains ſo great a variety of articles in ſeaſon for each month, that it 
requires only the care and ingenuity of the cook, by referting to the liſt of articles ſhe 
bas provided the proceeding day, to furniſh her gueſts with novelty every day in * 


(C39) 88 
Tur DECORATIONS or Tus TABLE, 


DISPLAYED IN 


Tuo different Courſes for each Month in the Year. 


JANUARY. 
FIRST COURSE. - 


Cheſnut Soup 
Leg of Lamb Petit Patties Boiled Chickens 
Chicken and Veal Pie Cod's Head Roaſt Beef - 
Tongue Pidgeons Compote Sootceh Collops 
Vermicelli Soup 
. SECOND COURSE 
OE Roaſt Turkey 
Marinaded Smelts Tartlets Mines Pics 
Roaſt Sweetmeats Stands of Jellies Larks 
Almond Tart Orange Pudding Lobſters 
Woodcocks. 
f FEBRUARY. 
| FIRST COURSE. 
| Peas Soup 
Chickens Chicken Patty Mutton Collops 
Harrico of Mutton Salmon and Smelts Rump of Beef à-la-daub | 
Pork Cutlets Oyſters f 
Sauce Robart Patties Small Ham g 
Soup Sante | 
SECOND COURSE, | 
] Card Dit of Jell Stewed P 
ardoons ih of Jell tewed Pippins 
Scolloped Oyſters Epergue 8 Ragout Mele 
Comport Pears Caromel Artichoke Bottoms 
Hare 
FIRST COUNRSDS 
Soup Lorrain a 
* — Almond Pudding Fillet of Pork 
- hine of Mutton and Stewed Car , 
Stewed Celery or Tench b Lands Head 
Veal Collops Beaf-fteak Pie Calves Ears 
Onion Soup 


SERKCONMND COURSE 
A Pullet larded and roaſted 


Aſparagus Blancmange . Prawns 
Nagooed Sweetbreads A Trifle Fricaſee of Rabbits 
Craw ff Cheeſe-cakes Fricaſee of Muſhrooms 
. Tame Pigeons roafted 
: 


No. X, 1 APRIL. 


COURSES. 


378 
AP R 1 L. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Crimp Cod and Smelts 8 
Chickens Marrow Pudding r a-la 
aintenon 
—_— * eal Spring Soup Beef Tremblonque 
Lamb's Chops pi J 
en Caſarole . | * 
Whitings boiled and broiled 
SECOND COURSE. 
Ducklings 
_ Aſparagus Tarlets Black Caps 
Roaft Sweet- Jellies and Syl- Oyſters 
bread labubs Loaves 
Stewed Pears Tanſey Muſhrocms - 
| Ribs of Lamb 
M A - #7 
FIRST. COURSE, 
| Salmon broiled 
Rabhits with Veal Collard 
Onions Olives _ Mutton 
Pigeon Pie raiſed Vermicelli Soup Macaroni Tart 
; . Fricaſſee of 
Ox Palates Chine of Lamb Ss Docks 
| Mackarel 
"SECOND COURSE. 
Sy Green Gooſe | 
Aſparagus Cuſtards Cocks Combs 
Green Gooſeberry Tarts Epergne Green Apricots Tart: 
Lamb Cutlets Blancmange Stewed Celery 
| Roaſt Chickens 
EST NE. 
FIRSS-COURSE, 
X Green Peas Soup 
Chickens Haunch of Veniſon Harrico 
Lamb Pie 7 urbot | Ham | 
Veal Cutlets Neck of Veniſon Orange Pudding 
Lobſter Soup 
SECOND COURSE. 
| df tC Turkey Poults 
3 Peas Apricot Puffs Lobſtere 
Fricaſſee of Lamb . Moonſhine Roaſted Sweetbteads 
Chetry Tarts Artichokes 


Smelts 


Roafted Rabbits 
| | JULY, 


COURSES. 379 


JULY. 


FIST COURSES 
R Mackarel, &c. 


Breaſt of Veal Tongue and 
A-la- braiſe Uader Pulpeton 
Veniſon Paſty Herb Soup Neck of Veniſon 
1 Green Gooſe and | Mutton 
Peas Cutlets 
Trout boiled 
SECOND COURSE, 
a Roaſt Turkey 
Stewed Peas Apricot Tart Blancmange 
Sweetbreads Jellies Fricaſſee of Rabbits 
Cuſtards Green Codlin Tart Preſerved Pippins 
Roaſt Pigeons 


&A UG UB: Fe. 
FIRST COURSE 


| Stewed Soals 
Fillets of Pigeons Ham Turkey a-la-daube 
French Patty Craw-fiſh Soup Perit Patties 
Chickens Fillet of Veal Roaſted Ox-Palates 
Whitings 
SECOND COURSE. | 
Roaſt Ducks 
Marcaroni Tartlet Fillets of Soals 
Cheeſecakes Jellies Apple Pie 
Fricaſſee of Orange Fricaſſee of 
Eels Puffs Sweetbreads 
Leveret 
SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Diſh of Fiſh 
Chickens Chine of Lamb Veal Collops 
Pigeon Pie Gravy Soup Almond Tart 
Harrico of Mutton Roaſt Beef Ham 
1557 55 Diſh of Fiſh 


DFF 
Wild Fowls 


Peas Damſon Tarts Ragooed Lobſters 
Sweetbreads Tart de Moi Fried Piths 
-- Crawfiſh  -- Fritters Royal Fried Artichokes 
29.305; Partridges 


k 6+ % 


9332 OCTOBER. 


COURSES. 


OCTOBER 
FIRSF COURSE, 
Cad and Oyſter Sayce 


Ju ged Neck of Veal | Small 
Hoe a-la-braiſe Pogqngs 
French Almond - Fillet of Beef 
Patty Soup larded and roaſted 
Chickens Tongue and Udder Fels marinaded 
| roiled Salmon 
SECOND CQURSE, 
Pheaſant 
Stewed Pears Apple Tarts Muſhrooms 
"| Roaſt Lobſters Jellies Oyſter Loaves 
I White Fricaſſee Cuſtards Pippins 
f 0 Turkey | 
þ NOVEMBER, 
| FIRST COURSE. 
; Diſh of Fiſh 
Veal Cutlets Roaſted Turkey Ox Palates 
Two Chickens Vermicelli Leg of Lamb 
and Brocoli Soup . and Spinach 
Beef Collops Chine of Pork Harrico 
7 Diſh of Fiſh 
 "8$ECOND COURSE, 
Sheeps R Arle Pore Diſh of Jell 
ps Rom le Puffs iſh of Jelly 
Oyſter — | Vermicelli Pie Ragooed Lobſter: 
Blancmange Lemon Tart 1. Ears 
„„ Hare 
DECEMBER. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Cad's Head | 
.. _- Chickens Stewed Beef Fricando of Veal 
Almond Puddin Soup Santé Calves Feet Pie 
Fillet of Pork Chine of, To 
with ſharp Sauce Lamb ongue 
Soals fried and boiled 
SECOND COURSE. 
Wild Fouls | 
Lambs Fry . Orange Puffs Sturgeon 
Petit Patties Jellies Savoury Cake 
Prawns | Tartlets Muſhrooms 


Pa . N 
+ * All Kinds of Garden fluſt ſuit to your Meat, Ec, ſhould be (l 
uf in your fuft Courſe, and all your Sauce in Boats er Baſont, 10 anſwer 


Suppen 


©... eachother at ihe Corners, 


SUPPERS. 381 


Suppers for gal Companies compriſed of four Articles. 


| Minced Veal 
| Pat of Butter in a Glaſs Radiſhes 
4 | . Peached Eggs on a Toaſt, 


Haſhed Mutton 


Anchovy and Butter Pickles 
Scalloped or roaſted Potatoes 


Maintenons wee 
Sliced Ham "Ja: 
Rabbit roaſted 


Boiled Chicken | 
Cold Beef or Mutton 
ſliced Pickles 
Scolloped Oyſters 


Boiled Tri pe 
Bologna Sauſages ſliced Pat of Butter in a Glaſs 
Haſhed Hare 


Gudgeons fried 
aſped Beef, and a Pat of 
Butter in the middle 
Duck roaſted 


Roaſted Chicken 
Potted Beef |  Cheſeecakes 
SGauſages, with Eggs poached. 
Whiting broiled 
Tongue ſliced | Biſcuits 
Calf's Heart 


Veal Cutlet | 
29914 Radiſhes, and Butter 
e OT 


Suppers 


382 SUPPERS. 
Suppers jor ſmall Compantes compriſed of frve Articles, 


Scotch Collops / 
Potted Pigeon Sallad Lobſter 
| of Peas eel 
. Eels broiled or boiled 
Butter ſpun Tart x Radiſhes 
Sweetbread roaſted 


Haſhed Veal 
Anchovies and Butter Plain Fritters Pickles 
Teal roaſted | 


| Pigeons roaſted | 
Prawns + Tart” Cold Mutton ſliced 
| Aſparagus | 


As very material and neceſſary Improvement to the 
wg Courſes here laid down for each Month in the Tear, 
the Reader is referred to the annexed Plates, in one 
which is the Repreſentation of one Courſe for a Family 
Entertainment,---Another Plate repreſents two Courſes, 
conſiſting of ten Diſhes each, In two other Plates are 
diſplayed à grand and ſplendid Iimtertainment, in two 
Courſes, conſiſting of twenty-frue Diſhes each. By theſe 
Repreſentations, the Foufekteper is clearly directed in what 
manner the Table ſhould be decorated, and in what Propor- 
lion, either for fma!!, middling, or capital Entertain- 
ments. It is to be objerved that a ftritt attention is not to 
be paid to the reſpective articles that form theſe Courſes, as 


they are to be varied according to the productions of the 


different ſeaſons, and the taſte and ingenuity of the Coo. — 
9908 1225 . that xy 75 Courſe ona conſiſt of 
Soups, Boiled Poultry, Fiſh, and Boiled Meats, and the 
ſecond Courſe of different kinds of Game, hig HIV,, 
Diſhes, Tarts, Jellies, Sc. When a third Courſe is 
brought on the table, it is to be conſidered rather as 4 de- 


* . 


ert, it uſually conſiſting only of Fruits, and various kinds : 
of ornamental Paſtry, : | | 
Bis , SUPPLEMENT. 
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Directions for preſerving various neceſſary Articles for the Uſe 
thoſe in 7 fries 2 and particularly for ſuch as 4 
Voyages. 

To preſerve Dripping. | 

HIS is one, among many other uſeful articles at ſea, and 
in order that it may properly keep for that purpoſe, it 
muſt be made in the following manner : Take fix pounds of 

good beef dripping, boil it in ſome ſoft water, ſtrain it into a 

pan, and let it ſtand till it is cold. Then take off the hard fat 

and ſcrape off the gravy which ſticks to the inſide. Do this 
eight times, and when it is cold and hard take it off clean from 
the water, and put into a large ſaucepan, with ſix bay-leaves, 
twelve cloves, half a pound of falt, and a quarter of a pound 
of whole pepper. Let the fat be all melted, and juſt hot enough 
to ſtrain through a ſieve into a ſtone-pot. Then let ic ſtand 
till it is quite cold, and cover it up. In this manner you may 
do what quantity you pleaſe. It is a very good maxim to keep 
the pot upſide down, to prevent its being deſtroyed by the rats. 
It will keep good any voyage, and make as fine puff. paſte cruſt 
as any butter whatever, | 17 


An excellent Fiſh-ſauce for ſhort Voyages.” | 

TAKE twenty-four anchovies, bone them, and then chop 
them very ſmall. Put to them ten ſhalots cut fine, a handful 
of ſcraped horſe-radiſh, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a 
quart of white wine; a pint of water, and the ſame quantity of- 
red wine; a lemon cut into flices, half a pint ot anchovy 
liquor, twelve cloves, and the ſame number of pepper-corns. 
Boil them together till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, and 
keep it in a cold dry place. Two ſpoonfuls of it will be ſuffi- 
cient for a pound of butter. It is a pretty ſauce for boiled fowls, 
and many other things, or in the room of gravy, lowering it 
with hot water, 5 it with a piece of butter, rolled 
in flour. | | I” 
Cate hup 2 © is 

IS another very uſeful article for perſons to'take with them 

to ſea, and if it is made in the following* manner, it will ep 
twenty years. Take a gallon of ſtrong ſtale beer, a pound of 
anchovies waſhed from the pickle, the ſame qffantity of ſhalots 
peeled, half an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, a quar- 
3 oy N 
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ter of an ounce of whole pepper, three or four large races of 


ginger, and too quarts of large muſhroom flaps rubbed to pieces. 


Cover all this cloſe, and let it fimmer till it is half waſted. 
Then ſtrain it through a ffannel bag, let it ſtand till it is quite 
cold, and then bottle it. This may be carried to any part of 


the world, and a ſpoonſul of it to a pound of freſh butter melted 


will make a fine filh-fauce, or will ſupply the place of gravy 
ſauce. The ſtronger and ſtaler the beer, the better will be the 


catchup. 
| F Pickled Muſhrooms, 


ARE likewiſe very uſeful for captains of ſhips to take with 
them to ſea; and muſt be prepared for that purpoſe in the 
following manner : Waſh your muſhrooms clean with a piece 
of flannel dipped in ſalt and water, put them into a ſaucepan, 
and throw a little ſalt over them. Let them boil up three times 
in their own liquor, then throw them into a fieve to drain, and 
_ them on a clean cloth. Let them lie till they are cold, 

n put them into wide-mouthed bottles, with a good deal of 
whole mace, a little nutmeg fliced, and a few cloves. Boil 
ſome ſugar-vinegar with a good deal of whole pepper, ſome 
races of ginger, and two or three bay-leaves. Let it boil a 
few minutes, then ſtrain it, and when it is cold, put it on, and 
fill the bottles with mutton fat dried. Cork them well, firft 
tie a bladder, then a leather over them, and keep them down 
cloſe in as cool a place as you can. ; 

Muſhrooms may likewiſe be prepared for ſea uſe without 
pickling them, m the following manner: Take a quantity of 
large mufhrooms, peet them, and ſcrape out the inſides. Then 
put them into the ſaucepan, throw a little ſalt over them, and 
let them boil m their own liquor. Then throw them into 
a ſieve to drain, lay them on tin plates, and ſet them in a 
cool oven. Repeat this often, till they are perfectly dry, then 
put them into a clean ftone jar, tie them down tight, and keep 
them in a dry place. They will keep a great while, and eat 
and look as well truffles. | 5 | 

Directions for Keeping and Dreſſmg dryed Fiſh. 

MOS'F kinds of fiſh, except ſtock-fiſh, are either ſalted or 
dried in the ſun, as the moſt common way, or in preparing- 
kilns, and ſometimes by the ſmoak of wood- fires in chimney- 
corners, and, in either caſe, requires being ſoftened and freſhen- 
ed ip proportion to their bulk, their nature, or dryneſs. The 
very dry tort, as bacaleo, cod-fiſh, or Whiting, and ſuch. like, 
ſhould be ſteeped in, luke-warm milk and water, and the fteep- 
ing kept as nearly as poſſible to an equal degree of heat.— The 
largeſt fiſh ſhould be ſteeped twelve hours; the ſmall, as whi- 

; | * 
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tings, &c. about two hours. The cod muſt therefore be laid 
to ſteep in the evening; the whitings, &c. in the morning of 
the day they are to be dreſſed. After the time of ſteeping they 
are to be taken out and hung up by the tails until they are dreſſed. 
The reaſon of hanging them up is, that they ſoften equally as 
in the ſteeping, without extracting too much of the reliſh, 
which would make them inſipid. When thus prepared, the 
ſmall fiſh, as whitings, tuſk, and ſuch like, muſt be ſloured 
and laid on the gridiron, and when a little hardened on the 
one ſide, muſt be turned and baſted with oil upon a feather 
and when baſted on both ſides, and heated through, take them 
up, always obſerving, that as ſweet-oil ſupplies and ſupples 
the fiſh with a kind of artificial juices, ſo the fire draws out 
thoſe juices, and hardens them. Be careful, therefore, not 
to let them broil too long; but no time can be preſcribed, be- 
cauſe of the difference of fires, and various ſizes of the fiſh. 
A clear charcoal fire is much the beſt, and the fiſh kept at a 
good diſtance to broil gradually.— The beſt way to know when 
the fiſh are enough, is, they will ſwell a little in the baſting, 
and you muſt not let them fall again. Thoſe that like ſweet- 
oil, the beſt ſauce is oil, vinegar, and muſtard, beat to a con- 
ſiſtence, and ſerved up in ſaucers. 
If your fiſh is boiled, as thoſe of a large ſort uſually are, it 
ſhould be in milk and water, but not properly to ſay boiled, as 
it ſhould only juſt fimmer over an equal fire; in which way, 
half an' hour will do the largeſt fiſh, and five minutes the 
ſmalleſt. Some people broil both ſorts after ſimmering, and 
ſome pick them to pieces, and then toſs them up in a pan with 
fried onions and apples. They are cither way very good, and 
the choice depends on the weak or ſtrong ſtomach of the eaters, 

Dried Salmon muſt be managed in a different manner; for 
though a large fiſh, it does not require more ſteeping than a 
whiting, and ſhould be moderately peppered when laid on the 
gridiron. | 

Dried Herrings ſhould be ſteeped the like time as a whiting, 
in ſmall beer inſtead of milk and water; and to which, as to 
all kinds of broiled ſalt-fiſn, ſweet-oil, will always be found the 
belt baſting, and no ways affect even the delicacy-of thoſe who 
do not love it. 


SECT. IL 


DIRECTIONS ror MAKING DIFFERENT KINDS OF. 
- BREAD, i 


IN the execution of this buſineſs, one very material conſi- 
deration is, the proper conſtruction of your oven, which ſhould - 
be built xound, and not lower from the roof than twenty inches, 
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nor higher than twenty-four inches. The mouth ſhould be 
ſmall, with an iron door to ſhut quite cloſe; by which means, 
Jeſs fire will be required, it will heat quicker than a long and 
high-rooſed oven, and bake every thing better, 


To make Bread the London IV ay. 


PUT a buſhel of good flour, ground about five or ſix weeks, 
into ene end of your trough, and make a hole in the middle. 
Take nine quarts of warm water (called by the bakers liquor) 
and mix it with one quart of good yeaſt; put it into the flour, 
and fiir it well with your hands till it is tough. Let it lay till 
it ries as high as it will go, which will be in about an hour 
and twenty minutes. Be careful to watch it when it comes to 
its height, and do not let it fall. Then make up your dough 
with eight quarts more of warm liquor, and one pound of ſalt; 


Work it weil up with your hands, and then cover it with a 


coarſe cloth, or a ſack. Then put your fire into the oven, and 
by the time it is properly heated, the dough will be ready. 
'Then make your loaves of about five pounds each, ſweep out 
your oven clean, put in your loaves, ſhut your oven up cloſe, and 
two hours and a half will bake them. - Remember, that in ſum- 
mer time your liquor muft be juſt blood-warm; in winter, a little 


warmer; and in hard froſty weather as hot as you can bear 


your hand in it, but not ſo hot as to ſcald the yeaſt, for ſhould 
that be the caſe, the whole batch of bread will be ſpeiled. A 
larger or ſmaller quantity may be made in proportion to the 
rules here laid down. 


To make Leaven Bread. 
TAKE a lump of dough, about two pounds, of your laſt 


making, which has been made with yeaſt, keep it in a wooden 


veſſel, and cover it well with flour. The night before you 
intend to bake, put this (which is your leaven) into a peck of 
flour, and work them well together with warm liquor. Let it 
lie in a dry wooden veſſel, well covered with a linen cloth, a 
blanket over the cloth, and keep it in a warm place. Thus 
dough, kept warm, will riſe again the next morning, and will 
be ſuſſicient to mix with two or three buthels of flour, being 
worked up with warm liquor, and a pound of falt to each 
buſhel of flour. When it is well worked, and thoroughly 
mixed with all the flour, let it be well covered with the linen 
and blanket, until you find it riſe; then knead it well, and 
work it up into loaves and bricks, making the loaves broad, 
and not ſo thick and high as is done for bread made with yeaft. 
Then put them into the oven, and bake them as before direct- 
ed.—Always keep by you two pounds of the dough of your 
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from one baking-day to another. The more leaven is put to 
the flour, the lighter and more ſpungy the bread will be; and 
the freſher the leaven the ſweeter it will be. 
To make French Bread. | 
LAY at one end of your trough half a buſhel of the beſt 


white flour, and make a hole in the middle of it. Mix a pint 


of good ſmall beer yeaſt with three quarts of warm INuor, put 
it in, and mix it up well till it is tough; put a flannel over it, 
and let it riſe as high as it will. When it is at the height, 
take fix quarts of ſkimmed milk blood warm (the bluer the bet- 
ter, provided it is ſweet) and a pound of falt. Inſtead of 
working it with your hands, as you would dough for Engliſh 
bread, put the ends of your fingers together, and work it over 
your hands till it is quite weak and ropey; then cover it over 
with a flannel, put your fire into the oven, and make it very hot. 
Obſerve, that when you take the dough out of the trough, you 
uſe your hands as before, or elſe you will not get it out till it 
falls when it will be good for nothing. Lay it on the dreſſer, 
and inſtead of a common knife, have one made like a chopping- 
knife to cut it with; then make it up into bricks or rolls as you 
think proper, The bricks will take an hour and a half baking, 
and the rolls half an honr. 'Then draw them out, and either 
raſp them with a raſp, or chip them with a knife, but the for- 
mer is the moſt convenient, and is done with the greateſt ex- 
pedition. When you work it up with the ſecond liquor, you 


may, if you pleaſe, break in two ounces of butter. 


To make Muffins. 


PUT into your trough a buſhel of fine white flour. Then 
take three gallons of milk-warm liquor, and mix in a quart of 
mild ale, or good ſmall beer yeaſt, and half a pound of ſalt, 
Stir it well about for a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it into 
the flour, and mix you dough as light as you can. Let it lie 
one hour to riſe, then with your hand roll it up, and pull it in- 
to little pieces about the ſize of a walnut. Roll them like a 
ball, lay them on a table; and as faſt as you do them, put a 
flannel over them, and be ſure to keep your dough covered. 
When you have rolled out all your dough, begin to bake the 
firſt, and by that time they will be ſpread out in the right - 
form. Lay them on your plate, and as the bottom ſide begins 
to change colour, turn them on the other. Be careful that the 
middle of your plate is not too hot; if it is, put a brick- bat or 
two in the middle of the fire to ſlacken the heat. 

Oatcates are made the ſame way, only uſe fine fiſted oatmeal 
inſtead of flour, and two gallons of water inſtead of three. 
When you pull the dough to pieces, roll them out with a good 
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deal of flour, cover them with a piece of flannel, and they 
will riſe to a proper thickneſs. If you find them too big, or 
too little, you muſt roll your dough accordingly. 

When you uſe either muffins or oat-cakes, roaſt them on 
both ſides very criſp, but do not burn them; then pull them 
open with your fingers, and they will look like a honey-comh, 
Put in as much butter as you. chuſe; then clap them toge. 
ther again, and put them before the fire. When you think 
the butter is melted turn them, that both ſides may be butrered 
alike ; but do not touch them with a knife, either to ſpread 
the butter, or cut them open; if you do they will be very heavy, 
When they arc buttered cut them acroſs with a knife. 


SECT. III. 


On the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of different Kind; 
of Poultry, &c. 


THIS is a ſubject which is certainly very neceſſary as a pro- 
per appendage to our Work. Numbers of families reſide in 
the country only for a temporary time; but there are many 
others who totally retire, in order to exchange the buſtle and 


_ noiſe of the town for the more tranquil ſtate of the country. 


In ſuch families as theſe, a proper knowledge of the ſubject of 
this ſection mult be exceeding uſeful to 1 as ſhe 
will at all times be provided with the means of furniſhing the 
table with ſome of the principal delicacies adapted for ſatis- 


factory repaſt. We ſhall begin the ſubject wich 


Tie Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Fault. 

IN the commencement of this buſineſs, the firſt conſidera- 
tion mult be a proper choice of thoſe fowls which are beſt cal- 
culated for breeding. Thoſe of a middling age are the moſt 
proper for ſitting, and the younger for laying. Six hens 10 
cock 1s a good proportion. In order to make them familiar, 
feed them at particular hours, and always in one place. 

The beſt age to let a hen is from two years old to five, and 
the beſt month February, though any moath is good between 
that and Michaelmas. A hen fits twenty days, whercas geeſe 
ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty. 

In the mixture of fowls for breeding, the nature of the hen 
ſhould be as nearly equal as poſſible with that of the cock. She 
ſhould be vigilant and induſtrious both for herſelf and chickens. 
In ſize, the biggeſt and largeſt are the beſt, and they muſt be 
in every reſpect proportioned to the cock, only inflead of a 


comb, ſhe ſhould have upon her crown a high tuft of feathers. 
She 
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che ſhould have ſtrong claws; but it will be better if ſhe has 
no hinder claws, becauſe ſuch are very ſubject to break their 
eggs. Hens that crow are neither good breeders nor good 
layers. Never chuſe a hen that is fat, as ſhe will neither anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſitting or laying. If ſhe is ſet, the will ſorſake 
her neſt 3 the eggs ſhe lays will be without ſhells, and ſhe will 
grow ſlothful and indolent. 

The beſt eggs are thoſe laid when the hens are a year 
and a half or two years old, at which time, if you would have 
large eggs, give them plenty of victuals, and ſometimes oats, 
with fennegreek to heat them. To prevent your hens eating 
their own eggs, which they ſometimes will, lay a piece of chalk 
ſhaped like an egg in their way, at which they will often be 
pecking, and thus finding themſelves diſappointed, they will not 
aſterwards attempt it. When you find your hens inclinable to 
ſet, which you will know by their clucking, do not difappoint 
them, nor put more than ten eggs under each. It is a common 
notion that a hen ſhould always be ſet with an old egg, as nine, 
eleven, or thirteen, but this is mere whim, 

Hens that have ſpurs often break their eggs, and inſtead of 
of hatching them, will fometimes eat them, Theſe mult 
be ſcoured, as well as thoſe that ſcratch and crow like a cock ; 
firſt by plucking the great quills out of their wings, and then by 
feeding them with millet, barley and paſte, cut into ſmall 
pieces, pounded acorns and bran, with pottage or crumbs of 
wheat bread ſteeped in water. They mult be kept in a cloſe 
place, and their feathers mult be plucked from their heads, 
thighs, and rumps. 

In order that the chickens may be large, and moſt kindly, the 
beſt time to ſet a hen is in the month of February, when the 
moon has turned the full, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens in 
the increaſe of the next new moon; for one brood of this 
month, is preferable to that of any other. Hens however may 
let from this time to October, and then have good chickens, but 
not aſter that time. 

If you ſet a hen upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe or turkies, 
{yu maſt ſet them nine days before you put her own eggs to 
er, | 
Before you put the eggs under the hen, it will be neceſſary to 
make ſome particular mark on the ſide of them, and to obſerve 
whether ſhe turns them from that to the other: if ſhe does not, 
then take an opportunity, when the is ſrom them, to turn them 
yourſelf, Be careful the eggs you ſet her with are new, which 
may be known by their being heavy, full and clear; neither 
ould you chuſe the largeſt, for they have often two yolks; and 
tough ſome are of opinion that ſuch will produce two chickens, 
| it 
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it commonly proves a miſtake; but if they do, the production 
is generally unnatural. : 

The greateſt care muſt be taken that the hen is not diſturbed 
while ſhe is ſitting, as it will cauſe her entirely to forſake her 
neſt. To prevent this be careful to place her meat and water 
near her during the time ſhe is ſitting, that her eggs may not 
cool while ſhe is abſent from her neſt, ſtir up the ſtraw gently, 
make it ſoft, and lay the eggs in the ſame order you found 
them, It will not be amiſs if you perſume her neſt with roſe. 
mary or brimſtone. Be careful the cock does not come at the 
eggs, and ſet upon them, as he will not only be ſubject to break 
them, but it will cauſe the hen to diſlike her neſt 

Your hen-houſe mult be large and ſpacious, with a high roof, 
and ſtrong walls. Let there be windows on the eaſt- ſide, that 
they may enjoy the benefit of the rifing ſun; and theſe muſt 
be ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut. Upwards, and round about 
the inſide of the walls, upon the ground, ſhould be made large 
pens, three feet high, ſor geeſe, ducks and large ſowls to ſet in, 
and near the roof of the houſe ihould be long perches, reaching 
from one ſide to the other. At one ſide of the houſe, at the 
darkeſt part, over the ground pens, ſhould be placed ſeveral 
ſmall hampers of ſtraw, not only for the uſc of the fowls to 
make their neſts, but likewiſe for them to lay their eggs in: but 
when they fit to hatch chickens, let them fit on the ground. 
There muſt be pegs ſtuck in different parts of the walls for the 
convenience of the fowls climbing to their perches. 

The floor of the hen-houſe, muſt not be paved, but made of 
earth and quite ſmooth. Let the ſmaller fowl have a hole 
made at one end to go in and come out at when they pleaſe, 
otherwiſe they will ſeek out rooſt in other places; but for 
larger fowl you may open the door every night and morning. 

The moſt advantageous ſituation for the hen-houſe, is near 
ſome kitchen, brew-houſe, or bake-houſe, where it may re- 
ceive a diſtant warmth from the fire, and be ſcented with 
ſmoke, which to pullets is not only wholeſome, but agreeable. 

Great care mult be taken to keep your hen-houſe, free from 
vermin, and contrive your perches ſo as not to be over each 
other. Wherever poultry is kept, various kinds of vermin 
will naturally come; for which reaſon it will be proper to fow 
wormwood and rice about your hen-hooſe. You may alſo boil 
wormwood, and ſprinkle the floor with the liquor, which will 
not only contribute to keep away vermin, but alſo add much to 
the health of your poultry. 

When your chickens are hatched, if any are weaker than the 
reſt, wrap them in wool, and let them receive the benefit of the 
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The chickens firſt hatched, may be kept in a deepiſh ſieve till 
the reſt are diſcloſed, for they will not cat for two days. Some 
ſhells being harder than others, they will require ſo much more 
time in opening ; but unleſs the chickens are weak, or the hen 
unkind, it will not be improper to let them continue under her, 
as they will thereby receive the greater nourithment. 


After they have been hatched two days, give them very ſmall 


oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in milk, or elſe crumbs of 


fine white bread. When they have gained ſtrength, you may 

ive them cruſts, cheeſe-parings, white bread, cruſts ſoaked in 
milk, barley-meal, or wheaten-bread ſcalded, or the like ſoft 
meat that is ſmall, and will be caſily digeſted. They muſt be 
kept in the houſe-a fortnight, before they are ſuffered to go 
abroad with the hen. Green chives chopped among the meat, 
is very good, and will preſerve them from the rye, or other 
diſeaſes in the head. Be careful that their water is quite clean, 
for if it is dirty, it will be apt to give them the pip. Neither 
ſhould you let them feed upon tares, darnel, or cockle, for thefe 
are very dangerous to yonng ones; nor let them go into gardens 
till they are ſix weeks old. | 

Such chickens as you intend to cram muſt be cooped up when 
the hen has forſaken them. Cram them with dough made of 
wheaten meal and milk, which dip in the latter, and thruſt down 
their throats ; but be careful they are not too large, as in that 
caſe they may be choaked. 

The method to be taken in order to fatten chickens is this : 
Confine them in coops, and feed them with barley-meal. Put 
a ſmall quantity of brick-duſt with their water, which will not 
only give them an appetite to their meat, but will faciliate 
their fattening. All fowls and other birds, have too ſtomachs z 
the one is their crop, that ſoftens their food, and the other the 
gizzard, that macerates it. In the laſt are generally found ſmall 
ſtones and ſharp bits of ſand, which help to do that oſſice, and 
without them, or ſomething of that kind, a fowl will be want- 
ing of its appetite ; for the gizzard cannot macerate or grind 
the food faſt enough to diſcharge it from the crop without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, and therefore in this cafe the brick-duit thrown into 
the water is very uſeful. 

Hens are ſubject to various diſeaſes, the moſt principal of 
which are the following : 

Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice and vermin 
for the cure of which, pound burnt cummin and ſtaphiſagar, of 
each equal quantities, mix it with wine, and rub them with it, or 
waſh them with a decoction of wild lupines. | 

If hens are troubled with a looſeneſs, mix a handful of barley- 
meal, and as much wax, in ſome wine: make it into a meſs 
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and give it them in the morning before they have any other 
meat, or elſe let them drink a decoction of quinces or apples. 

It ſometimes happens, that hens, by laying too many eggs, 
or fitting too long, exhault their ſtrength and languiſn. To 
remedy this, take the white of an egg, and roalt it till it appears 
burnt ; mix this with an equal quantity of raiſins alſo burnt, and 
give it them the ſirſt thing in the morning. 

Fowls are very ſubject to a diſorder called the pip, which 
ariſes ſrom a white thin ſcale growing on the tip of the tongue, 
and will prevent their feeding. This is eaſily diſcerned, and 
generally procceds from drinking puddle water, or want of wa- 
ter, or cating filthy food. This, however, may be cured, by 
pulling off the ſcale with your nail, and then rubbing the 
tongue with ſalt. 

Ducks, 

DUCES uſually begin to lay in February; and if your 
_ gardener is diligent in picking up tnails, grubs, caterpillars, 
worms, and other infects and lay them in one place, it will 


make your ducks familiar, and is the beſt food, for change, they 


can have, If parſley is ſown about the ponds they uſe, it will 
give their fleſh an agreeable taſte ; and be ſure always to have 
one certain place ſor them to retire to at night, Partition ol 
their neſts, and make them as near the water as poſſible, always 
feed them there, as it will make them love home: for ducks are 
of a very rambling nature, 

Take away their eggs every day till you find them inclined to 
fit, and then leave them iu the place where they have laid them. 


Little attendance is required while they ſit, except to let them 


have fome barley or offal corn and water near them, that they 
may not hurt their eggs by ſtraggling from the neſt. 

In winter it is much better to ſet a hen upon the duck eggs, 
than any kind of duck whatever, becauſe the latter will leave 
them, when hatched, too ſoon to the water, where, if the we- 
ther is cold, in all probability ſome of them will be-loft. The 
number of eggs to ſet a duck on is about thirteen, The hen 
will cover as many of theſe as her own, and will bring them up 
as carefully. 

If the weather is tolerably good at the time the ducklings arc 
- hatched, they will require very littly attendance; but if they 

happen to be produced in a wet oy Big it will be neceſlary to 
take them under cover, eſpecially on nights; for though the 
duck naturally loves water, it requires the aſſiſtauce of its fea- 
thers, and, till grown, is caſfily hurt by the wet. | 

The method of fattening ducks is exaCtly the ſame, let their 
age be what it will. They mult be put into a retired place, and 


kept in a pen, where they muſt have plenty of coru and water. 
Any 
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Any fort of corn will do, and with this ſingle direction they 
will fatten themſelves in a fortnight or three weeks. 


Geeſe. 

THE keeping of geeſe is attended with very little expence, 
They will live upon commons, or any ſort of paſture; and 
need little care or attendance, except their having plenty of 
water, 

In chuſing geeſe, the largeſt are reckoned the beſt ; but there 
is a ſort of Spaniſh geeſe that are much better layers and breed- 
ers than the Engliſh, eſpecially if their eggs are hatched under 
an Engliſh gooſe. It muſt be obſerved, that the colour of 
them {hould be white or grey, for pyed are not ſo profitable, 
and the darker-colourcd are ſtill worſe. 

It may be eafily known when geeſe want to lay by their car- 
rying ſtraw in their mouths ; and when they will fit, by their 
continuing on their neſts aſter they have laid. The proper 
time for laying is the ſpring, and the earlier the better, be- 
cauſe of their having a ſecond brood. A gooſe fits in general 
thirty days; but if the weather is fair and warm, ſhe will 
hatch three or four days ſooner, During the time of her ſit- 
ting you mult be careful, when ſhe rifes from her neſt, to give 
her meat, as ſhag oats, and bran ſcalded, and let her have the 
opportunity of bathing in water. | 

When the goſlings are hatched, you muſt keep them in the 
houſe ten or twelve days, and feed them with curds, barley- 
meal, bran, &c. After they have got N By let them go 
abroad for three or four hours in a day, and take them in again, 
till they are big enough to take care of themſelves. One gan- 
der is a proper portion for five geeſe. 

To fatten green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up when they are 
about a month old, and they will be fat in about a month more. 
Be ſure to let them have always by them ſome fine hay in a 
{mall rack, which will much haſten their fattening. But for 
fattening older geeſe, it is commonly done when they are about 
fix months old, in or after harveſt, when they have been in 
the ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill them; but thoſe 
who are deſirous of having them very fat, ſhut them up for a 
fortnight or three weeks, and feed them with oats, ſplit beans, 
barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with milk. They will 
likewiſe feed on, and fatten well, with carrots cut ſmall : or 
if you give them rye before or about Midſummer (which is 
commonly about their ſickly time) it will ſtrengthen them, 
and keep them in health. 

It is to be obſerved, that all water-fowl, while fattening, 
vſually fit with their bills on their rumps, from whence they 
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ſuck out moſt of their moiſtnre and fatneſs, at a ſmall bunch 
of feathers which ſtand upright on their rumps, and is always 
moiſt. But if you cut this cloſe away, it will make them fat 
1n leſs time, and with leſs meat, than otherwiſe, 

Fo Tur biet. | 

TURKIES are birds of a very tender conſtitution, and, 
while young, muſt be carefully watched and kept warm; for 
the hens are ſo negligent, that while they have one to follow 
them, they will never take any care of the reſt. 

Turkies are great feeders of corn, and if kept on it will con. 
ſume a prodigious quantity; but if left to their own liberty 
when grown up, they will get their own living by feeding on 
Herbs, ſeeds, &c. As they are very apt to ſtraggle, they will 
often lay their eggs in ſecret places, and therefore they mult 
be often watched, and compelled to lay at home. They begin 
to lay in March, and will fit in April; but they ſhould not be 
ſuffered to fit on more than twelve eggs at moſt. 

When they have hatched their brood (which will be in the 
time between twenty-five and thirty days) you muſt be particu- 
larly careful to keep the young ones warm, for the leaſt cold 
will kill them. They mult be fed either with curds, or green 
freſh cheeſe cut in fmall bits ; and let their drink be new milk, 
or milk and water. Or you may give them oatmeal and milk 
boiled thick together, into which put a little wormwood chop- 
ped ſmall, and ſometimes eggs boiled hard, and cut into little 
pieces. They muſt be fed often, for the hen will not take 
much care of them; and when they have got fome ſtrength 
feed them abroad in a cloſe walled place, from whence 
they cannot ſtray. You muſt not let them out till the dew is 
off the graſs, taking care to have them in again before night, 
becauſe the dew is very prejudicial to their health. 

When you fatten turkies, give them fodden barley or ſod- 
den oats for the firſt fortnight, and for another fortnight cram 
them in the following manner. Take a -quantity of barley- 
meal properly ſifted, and mix it with new milk. Make it into 
a good ſtiff dough paſte ; then make it into long crams or rolls, 
big in the middle, and ſmall at both ends. Then wet them in 
luke-warm milk, give the turkey a full gorge three times a day, 
morning, noon and night, and in a fortnight it will be as fat as 
neceſſary. 

The eggs of turkies are not only reckoned very wholeſome 
in general, but they will likewiſe greatly contribute to the re- 
ſtoring of decayed conſtitutions. - 

Pigeons. | 

IF you are not already provided, the beſt time to furniſh 

yourſelf with pigeons is in the month of May or. Auguſt, be- 


cauſe at thoſe times they are young, and in kne pm” N 
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There are various ſorts of pigeons, ſuch as carriers, pouters, 
runts, tumblers, &c. but the two principal are, the tame and 
dovecote. The former of theſe is no leſs valued for its beauty 
than the largeneſs of its body; but the latter, which is the 
kind uſually kept in dovecotes, and thence receives its name, is 
ſmaller, and leſs beautiful. 

Tame pigeons generally produce but two young ones at a 
brood ; but they make ſome amends for the ſmallneſs of the 
number, by the frequency of their hatching; for, if well fed 
and looked after they will have young ones twelve or thirteen 
times in the year. In chuſing them the beauty is generally 
moſt regarded; but care ſhould be taking to pair them well, 
becauſe, in this caſe, they will be the more firmly attached to 
each other. 

Particular care muſt be taken to keep them clean, for they 
diſlike dirt, though they make a great deal of it. Their belt 
food is tares, or white peaſe, and they ſhould have ſome gravel 
ſcattered about their houſe, and clean water ſet in ditterent 
places. A great deal of care mult be taken to preſerve them 
from vermin, and their neſts from the ſtarlings and other birds, 
as the latter will ſuck their eggs, and the former entirely de- 
ſtroy them. 

The common, or dovecote pigeon, is a ſort that not only 
demands, but deſerves very great attention ; and of this breed 
is properly that which is called the common blue pigeon. This 
has the advantage of many other kinds, in that it is hardier, 
and will live in the moſt fevere weather. But if the breed 
ſhould be too ſmall, it may be mended, by putting in a few 
tame pigeons of the moſt common kind, and the leaſt con- 
ſpicuous in their colours, that the reſt may the better take to 
them from their being more like themſelves. 

The ringdove has been introduced into the dovecote, by ſet- 
ting the eggs under a common pigeon ; they will in this caſe 
live, and take their chance among the others; and they have 
two advantages over them, the one in their largeneſs, and the 
other in their hardineſs, for they will live on any food, and 
endure the moſt ſevere weather. 

A proper proportion of the ſexes ſhould be obſerved among 
pigeons; for there is nothing ſo hurtful as having too many 
cocks, eſpecially if you keep the larger, or tame kind. An 
abundance of cocks will thin the dovecote, for they will grow 
quarrelſome, and beat others away, till, by-degrees, a very 
thriving dovecote ſhall be, by this ſingle miſtake, reduced to a 
very poor condition. 

The beſt and moſt eaſy method of making a devecote is, to 
build the wall with clay mixed with ſtraw: they may be made 
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four feet or more in thickneſs, and while they are wet, it is 
eaſy to cut holes in them with a chiſſel or other inftrument. 
But of whatever materials the cote is erected, it ſhould be 
white waſhed frequently on the outſide, Pigeons, as we have 
already obſerved, are cleanly birds; they love the appearance 
of neatneſs, and, beſides this, the colour renders the building 
more conſpicuous, 

With reſpect to the food for pigeons, excluſive of the peas 

and tares already mentioned, barley is very proper, as it not 
only ſtrengthens them, but promotes their laying : buck-wheat 
will likewiſe have the ſame effects. In general, however, the 
ccmmon 'pigeons in a dovecote take care of themſelves, and 
need little food from their keeper. 
* Pigeons are very fond of falt, and therefore they ſhould 
have a large heap of clay laid near the dovecote, and let the 
brine done with in the family be frequently beaten among it ; 
or you may make a kind of mortar with lime, ſand, clay, and 
ſalt, which they will peck with great ſatisfaction. When it is 
thus made on purpoſe for them, it 1s beſt to make it thin, and 
keep it ſo by often mixing brine with it. 

The uſe of ſalt is of much more advantage to pigeons than 
merely the pleaſing them, for nothing will recover them ſo 
readily from fickneſs ; a mixture of bay- ſalt and cummin-ſecd 
being with them an univerſal remedy for moſt diſeaſes. 

Various methods have been uſed to make pigeons love their 
habitation. Some have recommended the uſe of aflafcetida, 
and others of cummin-ſeced, for this purpoſe ; but the beſt 
method is, to keep up conſtantly the ſalted clay as before de- 
ſcribed; for it is what they love, and they will therefore ſtay 
where they can have it in plenty. 

Pigeons are ſometimes apt to be ſcabby on the backs and 
breafts, which diſtemper will kill the young, and make the old 
ones ſo faint, that they cannot take their flights. In order to 
cure this diſtemper, take a quartern of bay-falt, and as much 
common-ſalts, a pound of fennel-ſeed, a pound of dill-ſeed, as 
much cummin-ſeed, and an ounce or two of aflafcetida, mix 
all theſe together with a little wheat-flour, and ſome fine 
worked clay; when it is well beaten together, put it into two 
pots, and bake them in an oven. When they are cold, lay 
them longways on the ſtand or table in the dovehouſe, and the 
pigeons, by pecking it, will be ſoon cured. 


General Obſervations on Poultry. 
- MANY creatures are endowed with a ready diſcernment to 
ſec what will turn to their own advantage and emolument ; and 
often diſcover more lagacity than could be expected. Thus 
Dart | poultry 
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poultry have been often known to watch for waggons- loaded 
with wheat, and, running after them, pick up a number of 
grains which are ſhaken from the ſheaves by the motion of the 
carriages. Thus when I have taken down my gun to ſhoot 
ſparrows, my cats would generally run out before me, to be 
ready to catch up the birds as they fell. 

The earneſt and early propenſity of the feathered tribe to 
rooſt on high is very obſervable; and diſcovers a ſtrong dread 
impreſſed on their ſpirits reſpecting vermin that may annoy 
them on the ground, during the hours of darkneſs. Hence 
poultry, if left to themſelves and not houſed, will perch the 
winter through on yew trees and fir-trees; and turkies and 
Guinea fowls, heavy as they are, get up into apple trees. Phea- 
ſants alſo in woods ſleep on trees to avoid foxes z3 while pea- 
fowls climb to the tops of the higheſt trees round their owner's 
houſe for ſecurity, let the weather be ever ſo cold or blowing. 
Partridges, indeed, rooſt on the ground, not having the ſa- 
culty of perching, but then they are equally apprehenſive of 
danger ; and fearing the approaches of pole-cats and ſtoats, 
they never truſt themſelves to coverts; but neſtle together in 
the middle of a large field, far removed from hedges and cop- 
pices, which they love to haunt in the day, and where at that 
ſeaſon they can ſculk more ſecure from the ravages of rapacious 
birds. 

As to ducks and geeſe, their aukward ſplay web-feet forbid 
them to ſettle on trees; theteſore, in the hours of darkneſs 
and danger, they betake themſelves to their own element, the 
water, where amidſt large lakes and pools, like ſhips riding at 
anchor, they float the whole night long in peace and ſecurity. 


Rabbits. 


TAME rabbits are very fertile, bringing forth young every 
month. As ſoon as the doe has kindled, ſhe muſt be put to 
the buck, otherwiſe ſhe will deſtroy her young. The beſt food 
ſor them is the ſweeteſt hay; oats and bran, marſhmallows, 
ſowthiſtle, parſley, cabbage-leaves, clover-graſs, &c. always 
freſh, You mult be careful to keep them exceeding clean, 
otherwiſe they will not only poiſon themſelves, but likewiſe 
thoſc that look after them. 


S ICC $6 
MANAGEMENT of the DAIRY. 


THIS is a buſineſs which requires a great deal of care and 
attention; and its productions are molt eſſentially beneficial in 
a family, Indeed this employment mould be principally _ 

ne 
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fined to one perſon, to whom the following general obſerva- 
tions may not be unneceſlary, ; 

It muſt be particularly remembered, that want of cleanlineſs 
is no where ſo unpardonable as in the dairy, where, indeed, 
the ſucceſs of every I depends upon, and requires that 
not only the utenſils, but the dreſſers, ſhelves, walls and floor, 
ſhould be kept exceeding clean and well aired ; and in hot 
weather they ſhould be frequently fluiced with clean cold 
water. 

Your cows ſhould be milked at a regular hour; for the de. 
tention of the milk not only tends to ſpoil it, but keeps the 
animal in violent pain. In ſummer, the time of milking ſhould 
not he later than five in the evening, that they may have time 
to fill their bags by morning, and their udders ſhould be well 
emptied at each milking. 

In general' cows require gentle treatment, eſpecially if their 
teats _— to be ſore; for if roughly handled, they will not 
only kick and wince, and become wild and ungovernable, but 
even retain their udders half full of milk; in conſequence of 
which their bags get hard and ulcerous, or they loſe their milk 
entirely till they calve again, | 

When the milk is brought into the dairy, it ſhould be well 
ſtrained, and emptied into clean pans. White ware pans are 
the moſt preferable, on account of their ſuperior cleanlineſs; 
the brown fort is very porovs, and ſcarce any ſcalding will be 
ſufficient to cleanſe them thoroughly. 

In the middle diſtrict of the county of Somerſet, Mr. Bil- 
* lingfley, in his general view of Agriculture, has the following 
remarks upon Dairy Management : 

The cows of this diſtrict being intended chiefly for the pur- 
poſes of cheeſe-making, the profit ariſing is in proportion to 
the quantity and quality of the milk; ſize is therefore not at- 
tended to, but principal regard is paid to the breed whence 
they ſprung. The dairy men think it more profitable to have 
a {mall breed well fed, than the beſt breed in the world farved; 
and the cow that gives milk the longeſt. The time of calving 
is from the beginning of February to Lady Day, and they rake 
great care to keep their cows well three weeks or a month be- 
fore they calve; the milk will riſe in proportion to the good» 
neſs of their keeping. The calves (thoſe few excepted which 
are reared: to keep up the ſtock) ſeldom live a month, and 
cheeſe-making begins in March, from which time it continues 
till December. 

Ius cheeſe of this diſtrict is much admired, particular tat 
which is made in the pariſhes of Meer and Chaddar. It is 
principally purchaſed by jobbers, and ſent through the r 
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of Weyhill, Gileſhill, Reading, and other fairs, to the Lon- 
don market, where it is ſold under the name of double Gleſter. 
The calves which are reared are fed principally with cheeſe- 
whey, and in May they are turned to graſs, and left to ſhift 
for themſelves : ſome careful dairy-women have tried to in- 
creaſe their growth, by giving them whey after they are put to 
graſs, but this plan is reprobated as doing more harm than 


; The average produce of a dairy per day, in this diſtrict, may 
be calculated at about three gallons per cow, from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, and from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas one gallon 
a cow per day. Cows are kept till they are fourteen or fifteen 
years old, and when fatted they ſeldom get to a higher price 
than ſeven or eight pounds, 

A dairy-maid can manage twenty cows, ſo far as relates to 
the in-door work, and the groſs produce of a dairy frequently 
averages twelve pounds per cow, and in ſome particular in- 
ſtances fourteen pounds : but this can only be done when cheeſe 
is at the preſent enormous price. 

On comparing the grazing with the dairy account, Mr. Bil- 
lingſley makes it appear, that the dairy operation is more pro- 
fitable than grazing; for the former amounts to 50s. per acre, 
whereas the latter is only 28s. per acre. On account of popu- 
lation, the dairy ſyſtem ought alſo to be preferred, as one 
grazing farm of 200 acres would afford a comfortable livelihood 
to four dairy families. 

I am aware, ſays he, that ſhould theſe obſervations induce 
an increaſe of dairies, and conſequently a more liberal ſupply 
of cheeſe, ſuch a declenſion in the price of that article might 
take place, as would bring all things again on a level, and ad- 
vance the grazier's profit to an equality with that of the dairy- 


man. 
To mate Butter. 

BUTTER is an article more frequently uſed in the art of 
Cookery than any other whatever; but to be wholeſome it muſt 
be very freſh, and free from rancidity, otherwiſe it will hurt 
digeſtion, render it difficult and painful, and introduce much 
acrimony into the blood. Some perſons have ſuch delicate 
ſtomachs, that they are even affected with thoſe inconveniences 
by freſh butter and milk. 

When you have churned your butter, open the churn, and 
with both hands gather it well together, take it out of the but- 
ter milk, and lay it into a very clean bowl, or earthen pan, and 
if the butter is deſigned to be uſed freſh, fill the pan with clear 
water, and work the butter in it to and fro, till it is brought 
to a firm conſiſtence of itſelf, without any moiſture, When 
you 
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you have done this, ſcotch and ſlice it over with the point of 3 
Anife, every way as thick as poſlible, in order to draw out the 
- :Amalleſt hair, bit of rag, ſtrainer, or any thing that may have 
happened to fall into it. Then ſpread it thin in a bowl, and 
work it well together with ſuch a quantity of ſalt as you think 
fit, and then make it into forms agreeable to your own fancy, 

It ſometimes happens that a cow's teats may have been 

*  feratched or wounded, which will occaſion the milk to be foul 
and corrupt. When this is the caſe, you ſhould by no means 

mix it with the ſweet milk, but give it to the pigs; and that 
which is taken to the dairy-houſe ſhould remain in the. pail tili 
it is nearly cold before it is ſtrained, that is, if the weather be 
warm; but in froſty weather it ſhould be immediately ſtrained, - 
and a ſmall quantity of boiling water may be mixed with it, 
which will cauſe it to produce cream in abundance, and the 
- mare ſo if the pans have a large ſurface. 

In the hot ſummer months the cream ſhould be ſkimmed from 
the milk before the dairy gets warm from the ſun ; nor ſhould 
the milk at that ſeaſon ſtand longer in the pans than twenty- 
four hours, nor be ſkimmed in the evening till after ſun-ſet. In 
winter milk may remain unſkimmed for thirty-ſix and forty- 
eight hours. The cream ſhould be depofited in a deep pan, 

which ſhould be kept, during the ſummer, in the cooleſt part 
of the dairy; or in a cool cellar, where a free air is admitted, 
which is misch better. If you have not an opportunity of 
- churning every day, thift the cream daily into clean pans, which 
will keep it cool. But you ſhould never fail to churn at leaſt 
twice in the week in hot weather ; and .this work ſhould be 
done in a morning very early, taking care to fix the churn 
where there is a free draught of air. If a pump-churn is uſed, 
it may be plunged a foot deep into a tub of cold water, and 
ſhould remain there during the whole time of churning, whicl, 
will very much harden the butter. 

Butter will require more working in winter, than in ſummer ; 
but it is to be remarked, and with great juſtice, that no perſon 
whoſe hand is warm by nature can make good butter. 

- Butter-milk (the milk which remains after the butter is com- 
- Ing by churning) is eſteemed an excellent food, in the ſpring 
eſpecially; and is particularly recommended in hectic fevers, 
Some make curds of butter-milk, by pouring into it a quantity 
of new miik hot. | 
5 | To make Cheeſe. | 
\.» CHEESE differs in quality according as it is made from new 
or ſkimmed milk, from the curd which ſeparates of itſelf upon 
ſtanding, or that which is more ſpeedily produced by the addi- 
tion of rennet. vg a 7 

Wot 1 
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In making cheeſe, as ſoon as the milk is turned, ſtrain the 
whey carefully from the curd. . Break the curd well with your 
hands, and when it is.equally broken, put it by a little at a 
time, into the vat, carefully breaking it as you put it in. The 
vat ſhould be filled an inch or more above the brim, that when 


the whey is preſſed out, it may not fhrink below the brim; for * 


if it does, the cheeſe will be ſpoiled. Before the curd is put 
in, a cheeſe-cloth or {trainer ſhould be laid at the bottom of 
the vat; and this ſhould be ſo large, that when the vat is filled 
with the curd, the end of the cloth may turn again over the 
top of it. When this is done, it ſhould be taken to the preſs, 
and there remain for the ſpace of two hours; when it ſhould 
be turned, and have a clean cloth put under it ; and turned 
oyer as before. It muſt then be preſſed again, and remain in 
the preſs ſix or eight hours; when it ſhould again be turned, 
and rubbed on each ſide with falt. After this it muſt be preſſed 
again for the ſpace of twelve or fourteen hours more, when, if 
any of the edges project, they ſhould be pared off. It may 
then be put on a dry board, and regularly turned every day. It 
is a very good method to have three or tour holes bored round 
the lower part of the vat, fo that the whey may drain ſo per- 
fectly from the cheeſe, that not the leaſt particle of it may 
remain. | 

The-rennet for turning the milk is made of a calf's bag, 
which is to be taken out as ſoon as the calf is killed: it mutt. 
be ſcoured inſide and out with falt, after it has been diſcharged 
of the curd that is always formed in it. Waſh the curd with 
water in a cullender, and pick out what hairs you find in it. 
When you have waſhed the curd till it is very white, put it into 
the bag again, adding to it two good handsful of ſalt: then 
cloſe up the mouth of the bag with a ſkewer, lay it in an 
earthen pan, and it will continue fit for uſe twelve months. 

This is the general method of preparing the rennet, but 
that beſt calculated for private families, and which makes the 
cheeſe infinitely more delicate, muſt be managed in a different 
manner, of which the following are clear and proper directions: 

Let the vell, maw, or rennet-bag, be verfedtly ſweet, for it 
it is the leaſt tainted, the cheeſe can never be good. When 
this is fit for the purpoſe, three pints or two quarts of ſoft wa- 
ter, clean and fweet, ſhould be mixed with falt, into which 
put ſome ſweet-briar, roſe-leaves, cinnamon, mace, cloves, 
and, in ſhort, almoſt every ſort of ſpice and aromatic that can 
be procured. Boil theſe gently in two quarts of water till the 
liquor is reduced to three pints, and be careful it is not ſmoaked. 
Strain the liquor clear — the ſpices, &c. and when it has 


ſtood till it is no warmer than milk from the cow, pour it upon 
the vell or maw. You may then ſlice a lemon in it, and let it 
Xl. 3E tand 
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. ſtand a day or two; after which it mull be ſtrained again, and 
put into a bottle. Cork it quite cloſe, and it will keep good at 
leaſt twelve months. It will ſmell like perfume, and a ſmall 
; 2885 of it will turn the milk, and give the cheeſe a pleaſing 
flavour. After this, if the vell be ſalted and dried for a week 
or two near the fire, it will do for the purpoſe again almoſt as 
well as before, * | 


The METHOD of making STILTON CHEESE, © 


From the general view of the Agriculture of the County of Leiceſter; 
drawn up for the Conſider ation of the Board of Agriculture, 


By JohN Monk, of Bears-Comb, Devon. 


- STILTON Cheeſe is made in moſt of the villages round 
Melton Mowbray, but I found it impoſſible to get at the ſecret 
of making it from the dairy people; and, from the converſa- 
tion I had with one of the farſt managers, I ſhould ſuppoſe two 
cheeſes were never made alike, as it depends upon ſoil, herbage, 
ſeaſons, heat, cold, wet, dry, &c. &c. There is no doubt but 
thoſe cheeſes require a great deal of care and attention, owing, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, to their richneſs and thicknets.' They run 
from eight to ſixteen or eighteen pounds, very ſeldom larger, 
and are fold at one fhilling per pound. Moſt of the inns in 
the, country retail them, the price thirteen or fourteen pence, 
per pound. I was informed by the maker, that they were never 
better for the table than at a year old, but I believe they are ſel- 
dom cut ſo ſoon. The beit of the other ſort of cheeſe made in 
the county, is, in my opinion, better than the generality of the 
Stilton, as it is but ſeldom you meet with a real good one. 

In reſpect to the great ſecret of making Stilton cheeſe, I ſhould 

f the county without acquiring the proceſs, if it had 
not been tor the politenefs and attention of Major Cheſelden, of 
Somerly, who, upon my acquainting him with my diſappoint- 
ment, kindly undertook to procure it for me, from one of his 
tenants, who was among the firſt for making it. The following 
is the | „A105 | 

Receipt fur making STILTON CHEE. 2. 

TAKE the night's cream, and put it to the morning's new 
milk, with the rennet; when the curd is come, it is not to be 
broken, as is done with other cheeſes, but take it out with a ſoil- 
diſh altogether, and place it in the ſieve to drain gradually, and, 
as it drains, keep gradually preſſing it till it becomes firm and 
dry ; then place it in a wooden me 0 afterwards to be kept dry 
en boards, turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, 
which are to be tightended as occaſion requires. 

N. B. The Dairy-maid muſt not be diſheartened if ſhe does 
pot ſucceed perfectly in the firſt attempt, f 

8 n 
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In the dairies which I viſited, the cheeſes, after being taken 
out of the wooden hoop, were bound tight round with a cloth, 
which cloth was changed every day, until the cheeſe became 
firm enough to ſupport itſelf; after the cloth was taken off, 
they were rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, 
with a bruſh, and if the weather was damp or moiſt, twice a 
day; and, even before the cloth was taken off, the top and bot- 

tom were well rubbed every day. : | 

Cream Cheeſe. —Take twelve quarts of new milk and a quart 

of cream, put them together with two ſpoonfuls of rennet (or 
leſs according to its ſtrength} juſt warm ; and when it has ſtood 
till the curd has come, lay a cloth in the vat (which muſt be 
made of a proportioned ſize for the cheefe) cut out the curd 
with a ſkimming diſh, and put it into the vat till it is full, 
turning the cheeſe· cloth over it; and as the curd ſettles, lay 
more on till you have laid om as much as will make one cheeſe. 
When the whey is drained out turn the cheeſe into a dry cloth, 
and then lay a pound weight upon it; at night turn It out into 
another cloth, and the next morning ſalt it à little; then having 
made a bed of nettles or aſh-leaves to lay it on, cover it wick the 
ſame, ſhifting it twice a day, for about ten days,'when it wilt be 
fit for uſe. W | "4 hs "79 

A plain Sage Cheeſe.—Bruiſe the tops of — ſage in a 
mortar, till you can preſs the juice out of them; bruiſe likewiſe 
ſome leaves of ſpinach, and having ſqueezed out the juice, mix 
it with that of the ſage to render it of a pleafant green colour, 
which the juice of the ſage alone will not make it, and this will 
alſo allay the bitter taſte of the ſage. NO 

Haviug prepared the juice, put the reunet to the milk, and at 

the ſame time mix it with as much of the ſage, &c. juice as will 
give the milk the green colour you deſire, putting in more or 
leſs, according as you would have the-cheeſe tafte ſtronger or 
weaker of the ſage. - When the eurd is come, break it gently, 
and when it is all equally broken, put it into the cheeſe vat 'or 
mote, and preſs it gently, which will make it eat tender and 
mellow. When it has ſtood in the preſs about eight hours, it 
muſt be ſalted, turned every day, and in abouta month it will be 
fit for uſe, es C 
A Sage Cheeſe in Figures, —To do this you muſt be provided 
with two cheeſe vats of the ſame fize, and the milk muſt be ſet 
to turn in two different veſſels; one part with plain rennet only 
and the other with rennet and fage juice. Theſe muſt be made 
as you would do two diſtin heels and put into the preſſes 
at the ſame time. When each of theſe cheeſes have ſtood in 
the prefs for half an hour, take them out, and'cut ſome ſquare. 
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pieces or long flips out of the plain cheeſe, and lay them by on 
a plate; then cut the ſame number of pieces out of the ſage- 
cheeſe of the ſame figure and ſize, and immediately put the 
pieces of the ſage cheeſe into the places that you cut out of the 
plain cheeſe, and the pieces cut out of the plain cheeſe into the 
places cut out of the ſage cheeſe. For this purpoſe ſome have 
a tin plate made into figures of ſeveral ſhapes, by which they 
cut out the pieces of the cheeſes ſo exactly, that * fit with- 
out any trouble. When you have done this, put the cheeſes 
into the preſſes again, and manage them like other cheeſes. By 
this method and contrivance you will have one ſage cheeſe, 
with white or plain figures in it, and another, a white cheeſe, 
with green figures, . Great care muſt be taken that the curd is 
very equally broke, and alſo that both the cheeſes are preſſed as 
equally as it is poſſible before the figures are cut out, other. 
wiſe, when they come to be. preſſed for the laſt time, the 
figures will preſs uncqually. and Joſe their ſhapes. Theſe 
cheeſes ſneuld be made not above two inches thick; for. if they 
are thicker it will be more difficult to make the figures regular, 
After they are made, they mnſt be frequently turned and ſhifted 
on the ſhelf, and often rubbed with a coarſe cloth, They will 
be-fit to cut in about eight months. 

: Marigold Chee ſe. Pick the freſheſt and beſt- coloured leaves 
vou can, pound them in a mortar, and ſtrain out the juice. 
Put this into your milk at the ſame time that you put in your 
rennet, and ſtir them together. The milk being ſet, and the 
eurd come, break it as gently and as equally as you poſſibly can, 
put it into the cheeſe vat, and preſs it with a gentle weight, 
there being ſuch a number of holes in the bottom part of the 
vat, as will let the whey caſily out, or elſe let there be a ſpout 
to carry off the whey, though holes will be the beſt. The 
management after muſt be the ſame as with other cheeſes, 

knmuation of Cheſture Chesſc.— The milk being ſet, and the 
curd come, do not break it with a diſh, as is cuſtomary in 
making other cheeſcs, but draw it together with your hands to 
one ſide of the veſſel, breaking it gently and regularly; for it 
it is. preſſed roughly, a great deal of the richneſs of the milk 


Vill go into the whey. Put the curd into the cheeſe vat, or 


mote, as you thus gather it; aud when it is full, preſs it and 
turn it often, ſalting it at different HR, . fl vow; 
Theſe cheeſes muſt be made ſeven or eight inches ig thick- 
neſs, and they will be fit to cut in about twelve months. You: 
muſt turn and ſhift them frequently upon a ſhelf, and rub them 
wich a dry coarſe cloth. At the year's end you may bore a hole 
in the middle, and pour in a quarter of à pint of 2 
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ſtop the hole cloſe with ſome of the ſame cheeſe, and ſet; it in 
a wine cellar for fix months to mellow, at the expiration. of, 
which you will find the ſack all loſt, and the hole, in 2 man- 
ner, cloſed up. This cheeſe, if properly managed, will eat. 
exceeding ſine and rich, and its flavour will be both pleaſant. 


and grateful. 
ih Or rEtrpinG Cows. 


THE following practice is purſued by Mr. Henry Harper, of 
Bankhall, near Liverpool, a very experienced farmer. We 
ſhall give it in his own words, as follows: © I had one year ſ 
cows that I houfed, all at one time, and nearly all of an age 
and, by way of experiment, I fed two with turnips and ground 
corn, and two with boiled potatoes and ground corn, and two 
with raw potatoes and hailed corn: they were all put to feed at 
one time, and when ]-thought-;tham- ſit for the market, I ſold 
three; one from every. lot, and went to fee them dreſſed. In 
thoſe two ſed with ground corn and turnips, and ground corn 
and boiled potatoes, there was little or no difference; but that 
which was fed with raw potatoes and boiled corn, was better: 
in Reſh,, and fatter within ſide than the other two, by a fort- 
night's keep; and this was not only my opinion, but tha 
butcher's who killed them, The other three I kept three weeks 
longer; and, whon killed, they were proportionably ntazly"in 
the ſame ſtate with the athers, but better by. being kept -the 
longer; fo I prefer bzi/ed corn of any ſort of grain, and think 

it more forcing, either for milk or feeding. They had all one 

and the ſame 2 of corn, &c.“ Les nne 

Boiling corn has been practiſed by ſome others with good 
ſucceſs. A little linſeed improves the quality. Hay-ſeeds, 
that drop out of the hay, ſhould be carefully preſerved; - and: 
vr up in mixtures of potatoes or oats, either ſcalded or 

iled, | 7. F 
The following particulars, applicable to the preſent ſubject, 
may be aptly introduced in this place. A very ingenious paper 
upon the management of cows in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, has been laid before the Board of Agticulture by Baron 
D' Alton, a foreign nobleman; and, from Js accurate caleu- 
lations therein given, it appears, that keeping cows in the houſe 
is more profitable huſbandry, than paſturing them in the fields, 
as is commonly done. | 1/7 TR. 

The gentleman who ſurveyed the Weſt Riding of Yorkthire 
for the Board of Agriculture, made repeated enquiries whether 
ay ſuch practice prevailed in chat diftrift; the reſult of which 
was, that it was only done by a few cow-keepers in towns, 
he bad little no land. By x letter which they received 
om Mr. Stockdale, a4 Knareſborough, after they had NG 
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their ſurvey, they were informed that this practice was com- 
mon at Leeds; and on purſuing their further enquiries at that 
place, they received the following letter from a gentteman re- 
ſident in that town: Leeds, Jan. 15. Sir, There, are a few 
cos · kept in the houſe all ſummer, and the way in which they 
are managed, is, by giving them graſs freſh cut, and watering 
the ground as the graſs comes off, with the urine from the 
cows.. The urine is preſerved by a ciſtern, placed on the out- 
fide of the cow-houſe, and is conveyed to the land at almoſt all 
ſeaſons, but the moſt: profitable time- for doing it is March, 
April, or May; by which means, and the addition of horſe- 
— — during the winter months, the field may be cut 
ve times during the ſeaſon. I am told four acres of 
land will, in this method, maintain ten cows; and in the win- 
tet they. art ſed with grains frotm the bre wers, which are very 
Ingh in pride; being 38. 6d; per quarter. It will take about 
four pounds worth of grains to maintain for the winter months, 
and two pounds for graſs during che ſummer ; ſo that the ex- 
of a cow for the whole year is about ſix pounds.“ | 
I kept thirteen cows! one winter, which were fed) upon 
turnips and oat· ſtraw, and never got a mouthful of hay, They 
nm; me 'thirty gallons of milk per day, which, fix Fears ago, 
id / upon the ſpot to the retailers from Leeds it gd? per gal- 
lori. They carried it a mile, and ſold it out at 6d; and 7d. 
per gallon, but it is now advanced to 8d. and gd. | 
I muſt notice to you, that the taſte of the turnip is eaſily 
taken off the milk and butter, by diſfolving a little nitre in 
ſpring water, which being kept in a bottle, and a ſmall tea-cup 
full put among eight gallons of milk, when warm from the 
cow, entirely removes any taſte or flavour of the turnip.” 
lu the management of cows, a warm ſtable is highly ne- 


ceſſary, and the currying them, like horſes, not only affords 


them pleaĩute, but makes them give their milk more freely. 
They ought always to be kept clean, laid dry, and have plenty 


of good ſweet water to drink. I have had cows giving me 


two gallons of milk at a meal when within ten days of calving, 
and did not upon trial, find any advantage by allowing them to 


. go 8 months before calving.” 
— 


average of our cows is about ſix gallons per day after 
quitting the calf.” | == | 


It is afterwards added, that one of the kanne employed 


to ſuryey this diſtrict for ſome years, has kept his cows in the 


houſe; upon red clover and rye-graſs during the ſummer months. 


They are put out to a ſmall park in the evening after milking, 
for the convenienee of getting water, and tied up in the houſe 


early in the morning. One acre of clover has been found to- 
2 27 go 
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go as far in this way, as two when paſtured. Mare milk is 


roduced, and the quantity of rich dung made in this method, 
is ſuppoſed to compenſate the additional trouble of. ctting 
bringing in the graſs. | ESE 


To take off any diſagrecable taſte or flavour communicated to 
| BUTTER —— Cows have fed on Turnips, Cc. 

- BESIDES the method recommended in the above article, 
Mr. Billing/ley of Aſhwick Grove, in his “ General View of 
Agriculture, in the County, of Somerſet,” has given us the 
following recipe for the ſame purpoſe : 

« When the milk is ſet abroad in the leads, put one gallon 
of boiling water to fix gallons of milk. It may alſo be pre- 
vented by diſſolving nitre in ſpring water, and putting about a 
quarter of a pint to ten or twelve gallons of milk when warm 


om the cow.“ [ES 
An approved Receipt to preſerve BUTTER, By Dr. ANDERSON. 

TAKE two parts of the beſt common ſalt, one part ſugar, 
and one part ſalt petre ; beat them up together, and blend the 
whole completely. Take one ounce of this compoſition for 
every ſixteen ounces of butter, work it well into the maſs, and 
cloſe it up for uſe. | 


No ſimple improvement in œconomics, is greater than this, 


when compared with the uſual method of curing butter by 
means of common ſalt alone. In an open market the one 
would ſell for thirty per cent. more than the other. The butter 
thus cured appears of a rich marrowy conſiſtence, and fine co- 
lour, and never acquires a brittle hardneſs, nor ta/tes /alt, like 
the other, which has the appearance of tallow. X 


Butter cured by this new method muſt not be opened for uſe _ 


in a month after it is made u. / „ 
The practice of keeping milk in laden veſſels, and of ſaltiag 
butter in fone fart, is very detrimental; the well-known effect 


of the poron of lead are, bodily debility, * , _ The uſe - 
wholeſome and more 


of wooden veſſels for theſe purpoſes is mo 


cleanly, 
| „S Ea Doo Ve "RY 
MANAGEMENT of the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


THOUGH the management of the Kitchen-Garden is not 


to be conſidered as the direct province of the houſekeeper, yet, 


as its productions are ſo eflential in a family, by their great 


addition to cookery, it cannot be thought improper for the 


principals of that family to be informed of the neceſſary ſteps 
that ſhould be takea, in order to furniſh the table. with all fg 
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of plants and roots according to their reſpective ſeaſons. We 
ſhall, therefore, here ſubjoin, as a concluſive. ſection, a con- 
ciſe and clear ſketch of the management of ſuch articles in the 
vegetable ſyſtem, as by proper attention, may be had in ſuc- 
eeſſion from the month of January to that of December. 


JAN UARx. | 


_ THOUGH this month produces very little vegetation in the 
kitchen garden, yet there are many things neceffary to be at- 
tended to for the production of articles in the months ſucceed- 
ing. The buſineſs £4 ſowing and planting may now be per- 
formed moderately, in' ſuch crops' as may be required in the 
earlieft production, ſome in the natural ground, and others, in 
hot beds; fuch as radifhes, ſpinach, lettuce, carrots, peas, 
beans, parſley, cauliflowers, cabbages, mufhrooms, kidney- 
beans, aſparagus, imall ſallading, &c, Thoſe ſown in natura! 
ground mult. be in the warmeft corners, and gently covered on 
nights with warm mats, and when the weather ts ſevere, they 
muſt like wiſe be covered in the day. 8 
CUCUMBERS may be ſown in a hot-bed any time this 
month to produce early fruit in March, April, and May, Have 
for this purpoſe well-prepared hot dung, make the hot-bed a 
yard high, for one or two light frames, and earth it fix inches 
thick with rich mould. Sow ſome early prickly cucumber- 
feed half an inch deep, and when the plants have come up, and 
the ſeed leaves are half an inch broad, prick them in ſmall pots, 
four in each, and E them into the earth of the hot- bed, ob- 
ſerving from the beginning to have proper air by tilting the 


lights at top, one or two fingers breadths, cover the glaſſes 
with mats every night, give them occaſional watering, and, 


when you find the heat of the bed decreaſed, line the ſides of 
it with hot dung. When cucumbers have advanced in growth, 
with the rough or proper leaves, one or two inches broad, 
tranſplant them with a larger hot-bed, finally to remain for 
fruiting. 
Earch up your ſull-grown crops of celery ; the late crops 
earth up moderately, and cover ſome beſt plants if the weather 
s froſty, or remove a quantity of them under ſhelter. 
With reſpeQt to your endive, tie up fome every week to 
- blanch, in dry, open weather, and remove ſome with their 
full roots on a dry day, and place horizontally into ridges of 
dry carth, and in hard froſts cover them with long litter. 
About the middle or towards the latter end of the month, 
may be (own a little Carrot Seed; from whence you will have 
the chance of drawing a few young in April and May. 
+ Plant Hor/e-Radi/b, by cuttings from the off-iet roots of er 
0 
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old ones: ſet them in rows two feet diſtant, and about fiſteen 
inches deep, that they may obtain long ſtrait ſhoots. * 
Articbalet muſt now be earthed up, digging between them, 
and laying the earth along the rows cloſe about the plants. In 
hard froſty weather cover them with litter. 

You muſt keep your tender plants, ſuch as Radi/bes, ſown in 
borders, covered with ſtraw conſtantly till they come up, and 
afterwards every night, more eſpecially if the weather is froſty ; 
alſo Cauliflewers, Lettuce, and Sallading, under frames, &c. by 


putting on the glaſſes every night; and in ſevere froſt cover 


likewiſe the glaſſes and fides of the frames with litter. 


FEBRUARY. 


A great deal of attention is due to the kitchen garden this 
month, it being the commencement of the early efforts of ve- 
getation. Preparation muſt be made of all vacant ground, by 
dunging, digging, and trenching it; and making it in proper 
order, ready 2 ſowing and planting with early and main crops, 
not only for the ſucceeding months, but the general ſupply of 
the year. Dung and manure thoſe parts of your ground moſt 

wanting, and for particular crops; ſuch as cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, onions, leeks, artichokes, aſparagus, and other prinei- 
pal articles, 

Sow early crops on ſouth borders, and ſome main crops in 
the open quarters, ſuch as radiſhes, peas, beans, ſpinach, lettuce, 
onions, leeks, cabbages, carrots, parſnips, beets, coleworts, 
ſavoys, brocoli, ſmall ſallading, parſley, chervil, borage, fennel, 


dill, marigolds, burnet, clary, angelica, corn-ſallad, crefles, 


muſtard, rape, &c. | 
Sow full crops of peas at the beginning, and towards the late 


ter end of the month, of the beſt bearers, or ſuch as are moſt 


eſteemed. Alſo beans of different ſorts in rows a yard diſtant 
from each other. Sow cauliflower-ſeeds in a hot-bed, or in a 
warm botder, or under a frame, to plant out in April or May, 

to ſucceed the winter plants. * OE 
If the weather is mild, begin ſowing the firſt main crop of 
carrots, in an open ſituation, in light rich ground trenched two 
ſpades deep, ſcatter the ſeed moderately thin, and rake it -in 
regularly. Sow alſo parſnips, onions, leeks, beet, and ſpinach. 
| Tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt cabbage- plants into an open 
quarter of good ground, in rows, one, two, and three feet diſ- 
tant, to cut young, and at half and full growth. Plant cab- 
bage plants of the ſugar-loaf and early kinds, in rows a foot 
diſtant. Alſo Jerufalem artichokes, in open ground, by-cut- 

tings of the roots, in rows two feet and a half afunder/ . 
Some Parſley for a main crop, both of the plain · and curled 
— ſorts, either in à ſingle _ along the edge of borders 
O. A. 3 or 
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or quarters; or in continued drills eight or nine inches aſunder. 
Sow fennel either in drills a foot diſtance, or on the ſurface, 
and rake it in even, both for tranſplanting, and to remain where 
fowed. 5 

In order to produce ſprouts, plant ſtalks of cabbage, ſavoys, 
purple brocoli, and others of the cabbage tribe. 

Give air to plants in hot- beds, as alſo to thoſe under frames 
and glaſſes, by either tilting the glaſſes two or three inches, or, 
on mild, dry days, draw ing them up or down half-way, or oc- 
caſionally remove them entirely; but put them on again to- 
wards night. 


 Maxcu. 
EVERY thing ſhould now be forwarded relative to the cul- 


tivation and preparation of the ground, in finiſhing all principal 
dunging, digging, trenching, and levelling ridged ground, ac- 
cording as wanted for ſowing and planting, which ſhould 
now be commenced in all the principal kitchen-garden eſcu- 
lents for the main crops, particularly the following articles: 
onions, leeks, carrots, parſnips, red-beet, green-beet, white- beet 
ſpinach, lettuce, cabbage, ſavoys, cauliflower, brocoli. borecole, 
colewort, aſparagus, beans, peas, kidney-beans, turnips, parſley, 
celcry, turnip-cabbage, turnip-radiſhz and of ſallad and ſweet- 
herbs, creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, naſturtium, borage, mari- 
golds, chervil, thyme, ſavory, marjoram, coriander, corn-ſallad, 
clary, fenne], angelica, dill, and ſome others. 

For ſucceſſional, and ſome firſt early crops, ſow in hot-beds 
cucumbers, melons, baſil, purſlane, capſicum, cauliflower, co- 
riander, gourds, and ſmall ſallading. 

Great care ſhould be taken that their ſeeds are quite freſh, 
which is a matter of great importance, and for want of which 


many are diſappointed in their principal crops, when too late 


to ſow again. Likewiſe to have the beſt varieties, both of ſeeds 
and plants, of the reſpective kinds, which, in many principal 
ſorts, is alſq a very material conſideration, particularly at this 


| ſeaſon for ſowing and planting the main crops. 


When you ſow your different crops, let it be in dry weather, 
and while the ground is freſh dug, or levelled down, or when it 
will admit of raking freely without clogging. | 

Cauliflower plants that have ftood the winter, in frames or 
borders, ſhould now be planted out, if the weather is mild, in 
well dug ground, two feet and a half diſtant, and draw earth 
to thoſe remaining under the glaffes, which till continue over 
the plants to forward them, but prop up the glaſſes about three 
inches to admit air, &c. Give air Weile 10 your cucumber, 
and. melon plants, by tilting the glaffes behind, one, two, or 
three fingers breadth, in proportion to the heat of the bed, and 

temperature 
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temperature of the weather. Cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats, and ſupport the heat when you find it declining, 
by lining the ſides with hot dung. | 

Towards the latter end of the month plant potatoes for a full 
crop, in lightiſh good ground, ſome early kind for a forward 
crop in ſummer, and a large portion of the common ſorts for 
the general autumn and winter crops. 'The moſt proper ſort for 
planting is, the very large potatoes, which you mult cut into 
ſeveral pieces, having one or more eyes to each cutting. Plant 
them either by dibble, or in deep drills, and ſink them about 
four or five-inches in the earth, 

Plant your main crop of ſhalot by off-ſets, or the ſmall or full 
roots, ſet in beds fix inches apart. 

Sow a ſucceſſional and full crop of ſpinach twice this month, 
of the round leafed kind, in an open ſituation; or it may be 
ſown occaſionally between rows of beans, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, horſe-radiſh, artichokes, &c. | 
In this month ſow a ſmall, or moderate crop of the early 
Dutch kind of turnips, in a free ſituation. Repeat your ſow- 
ing at two or three different times, in order to have a regular 
early ſucceſſion to draw in May and June. 

Be particularly careful to deſtroy, either by hand or hoe, all 
the weeds in their early growth, or otherwiſe they will ma- 
terially injure the plants. 


APRIL. 


IT you omitted ſowing or planting any principal crops as di- 
rected for laſt month, let it be done early in this, particularly 
the main crop of onions, leeks, parſnips, carrots, red-beet, &c. 
for when ſowed late, they never attain equal perfeCtion as when 
at the proper ſeaſon, 

Finiſh ſowing aſparagus, if not done the preceding month, to 
raiſe plants for freſh plantations, and forcing. 

Sow the main crop of the green and red borecole, in an open 
ſituation, to plant out in May and June, for autumn, winter, 
and the ſupply of the following ſpring. Sow likewiſe ſome of 
the purple and cauliflower ſorts of brocoli, to plant out in ſum- 
mer, for the firſt general autumn crop. 

Kidney-beans of the early dwarf kinds ſhould now be ſown 
in a warm border, as alſo Lane ſpeckled dwarfs, and a larger 
Apen in the open quarters, in drills two feet, or two and a half 

iſtance. 

Sow different kinds of lettuce two or three times this month, 
for ſucceeding crops. | | | 

Be particularly attentive to your melons, which are in hot- 
beds. Train the vine regular, give them air daily, with occa- 

| aw * ſional 
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Fional moderate waterings. Cover the plaſſes every niglit, 

and keep up a good heat in the beds, by linings of hot dung. 
Sow full crops of peas, for ſucceſſion of marrowfats, once a 


fortnight, alſo of rouncivals, morotto, and other large kinds; 


likewife ſome hotſpurs, &c. to have à plentiful variety, and 
young. Sow them in drills, two feet and a half, or a yard 
aſunder, or the large kinds for ſticking, four feet diſtance, 
_ planting the main crop of potatoes as directed laſt 
month. 

Sow the ſeed for pot-herbs of thyme, ſavory, ſweet- marjo- 
ram, borage, burnet, dill, fennel, chervil, marigolds, coriander, 
. baſil, clary, angelica, hyſſop, aniſe, beets, and 
parſley. | 
Plant aromatic herbs, as mint, ſage, balm, rue, roſemary, 
lavender, &c. all of which either by young or full plants; as 
alſo ſlips, parting roots, and off-ſets, and ſome by flips and cut- 
tings, of fide ſhoots. 

Continue ſowing ſucceſſional crops every fortnight of radiſhes, 
in open ſituations, to have an eligible variety, young and plen. 
tiful. Thoſe that have already come up you mult thin, or they 
will run with great tops, but ſmall roots. 

Sow a principal crop of ſavoys, in an open fituation, detached 
from walls, hedges, &c. that the plants may be ſtrong and 
robuſt, for planting out in ſummer, to furniſh a full crop well 
cabbaged in autumn, and for the general winter ſupply, till 
next ſpring, being a moſt valuable autumn and winter cab- 


bage. 


Mar. 


TIE grand buſineſs of this month is, to ſow and plant ſe- 
veral ſucceſſion crops of plants that are of ſhort dufation, 
and others of a more durable ſtate. Weed, hoe, and thin the 
different main crops, according as they require it, and water the 
various new planted crops, and others in ſeed-beds, hot- beds, 
&c. many articles, however, require now to be ſowed and plant- 
ed, and pricked out for ſummer, autumn, and winter ſervice. 

The principal ſowing this month in hot- beds is for cucum- 


bers, melons, and a few gourds and pompions. 


In the natural ground planting is neceſſary for cabbages, 


coleworts, ſavoys, borecole, brocoli, celery, endive, lettuce, 


beans, kidney-beans, cauliflowers, capſicum, baſil, late potatoes, 
and radiſhes fon feed. . 5% l | 
Hoe between the artichokes, to kill the weeds, and in new 


. plantations looſen the earth about tile young plants. 


Keep your aſparagus clear from weeds, both in the old beds 


and thoſe planted this ſpring, as well as in the ſeed-beds. The 


old aiparagus beds will now be in full production for _—_ 
on, 
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ſon, and the beds or ſhoots ſhould be gathered two or three 


times a week, or according as they advance in growth, from 
two or three to five or fix inches high, cutting them with a long 
narrow knife abaut three inches within the ground. * | 

Top your early beans that are in the bloſſom; alſo the ſuc- 
ceeding crops as they come with flower, to make the pods ſet 
ſoon and fine. 

Plant out ſome early ſpring raiſed plants of brocoli, at two 
feet diſtance. Prick out young ones, and ſow a good crop to 
plant out for winter and ſpring. Leave ſome of the beſt old 
plants for ſeed. 

Hoe between your cabbages, cut up all the weeds, looſen the 
ground a moderate depth, and draw earth about the ſtems of 
the plants. The early cabbages, which are forwardeſt in growth, 
and fulleſt hearts, muſt have their leaves tied together with an 
oſier twig, or baſs, to promote or haſten their cabbaging, and 
to render them white and tender. Likewiſe plant out ſome 
ſtout, ſpring-raiſed red cabbage plants, for autumn and winter 
ſupply. 

"Thin your carrots, and cleanſe them from weeds, either by 
hand-weeding, or ſmall hoeing, leaving thoſe intended to draw 
young in ſummer, four or {ive inches apart, but the main crops 
— thinned fix or eight inches. Likewiſe hoe between your 
cauliſlowers, and draw the earth to their ſtems. As alſo be- 
tween rows of beans, peas, kidney-beans, and all other plants 
in rows. 

Thin the ſpring-ſowed crops of lettuces, and plant out pro- 
per ſupplies of the different ſorts a foot diſtance. Tie up 
early cos-lettuces to forward their cabbaging. 

eed the general ſpring-ſowed crops of onions, and thin 
the plants where too thick. Leave ſome of the bulbous kind 
of winter onions at proper diſtances for early bulbing next 
month, | 

Continue ſowing once a fortnight marrowfats, and other 
large kinds of peaſe; alſo ſome of the beſt hotſpurs, or other 
ſorts approved of, to furniſh a regular ſucceſſion of the differ- 
ent ſorts. You may likewiſe continue to ſow radiſhes in open 
ſituations, once a week or 1 in moderate quantities, 
for ſucceſſion crops this and the following month. Thoſe of 
former ſowings in the laſt month, where come up thick, muſt be 
thinndde. 

Sow ſallading of the different ſorts, as lettuce, creſſes, muſ- 
tard, radiſh, rape, and purſlane, to have a, proper ſucceſſion to 
cut while young. ; 

Plant out ſome of the ſtrangeſt early ſavoy, plants, in an open 
lituation, two feet and a half aſunder, for autumn, &c. © 
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If a conſtant fucceſſion is required, continue to ſow ſome 
round leaved ſpinach in open ſituations. 
- * Watering will now be frequently required to moſt new plant. 
ed crops, both at planting and occaſionally afterwards in 
dry weather, till they take root; like wiſe ſ-:!-beds of, tmalt 
crops lately ſowed, or the plants young, iq very dry weather. 


Tour ' weeding muſt be very diligently attended to both by 


hand and hoe; for as weeds will be advancing numerouſly 
among all crops, it becomes a principal buſine is to eradicate 
them before they ſpead too far, otherwiſe they will impede the 
growth of the plants. . 

2 JUNE. 
- SOWING and planting are ſtill requifite in many ſucceſſional, 
and ſome main crops for autumn and winter; and in the crops 
now advancing, or in perfection, the buſineſs of hoeing, weed- 
* and occafional watering, will demand particular attention. 
__ Planting is now neceſſary in ſeveral principal plants for gene- 
ral ſucceſſion ſummer crops, and main crops for autumn, win- 
ter, &c. The whole in the open ground, except two articles, 
and thoſe are cucumbers and melon plants for the laſt croy in 
hot-bed ridges. | 

In the open ground plant cabbage, brocoli, borecole, ſavoys, 
coleworts, celery, , endive, lettuce, cauliflowers, leeks, beans, 
kidney-beans; and various aromatic and pot-herbs, by ſlips, 
cuttings, or young plants. Showery weather is by far the beſt 
either for ſowing or planting; and when it occurs loſe no time 
in putting in the neceſſary crops wanting. 

Hoe between your artichokes to kill the weeds, and if re- 


quired to have the main top fruit, now advancing, attain the 


fulleſt ſize, detach the ſmall ſide ſuckers, or lateral heads. 

Keep your aſparagus beds very clear from weeds, now com- 
monly riſing numerouſly therein, which will ſoon overſpead, if 
not timely cleared out. Likewiſe new-planted aſparagus, and 
ſeed-beds, ſhould be carefully weeded. Cut the aſparagus now in 
perfection, according as the ſhoots advance three, four, or five 
inches high; which you may continue to do all this month. 

Plant ſucceſſional crops of beans in the beginning, middle, 
and latter end of this month, ſome Windſors, long pods, white 
bloſſom, and Mumford kinds, or any others. If the weather is 
very hot and dry, ſoak the beans a ow hours in ſoft water be- 
fore you plant, them. Hoe thoſe of former planting, and draw 
the earth to the ſtems. Top thoſe that are in bloſſom. 

Your carly cauliflowers, which will be now advancing in 
flower heads, muſt be watered in dry weather, to make the 
heads large; and according as the heads ſhow, break down 
ſome of the large leaves over them, to keep off ſun and ye 3 
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that they may be white and cloſe. Mark for ſeed ſome of the 
largeſt and beſt, to remain in the ſame place to produce it in 
autumn. | 

The firſt main crops of celery muſt be now planted in trenches 
to blanch ; the trenches to be three feet diſtance, a foot wide, 
and dig the earth out a ſpade deep, laying it equally to each fide 
in a level order; then dig the bottom, and if poor, and rotten 
dung, and dig it in. Draw up ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, 
trim the long roots and tops, plant a row along the bottom of 


each trench four or five inches diſtance, and finiſh with a good 


watering. 

Give plenty of air daily to cucumbers in hot-beds, and water 
them two or three times a week, or oftener if the weather is 
hot, but ſtill continue the glaſſes over them all this month. 
Shade them from the mid-day ſun, and ſtill cover them on 


nights with mats. About the middle, or towards the end of 


the month you may raiſe the frame three or inches at bottom, 
for the vine to run out, and extend itſelf. Thoſe under hand- 
glaſſes ſhould have them raiſed for the ſame purpoſe. 642 

In the beginning of this month ſow a full crop of cucumbers 
in the natural ground to produce picklers, and for other late 
purpoſes in autumn; allotting a compartment of rich ground 
dug and formed into beds five or fix feet wide; and along the 
middle, form with the hand ſhallow baſon-like holes ten or 
twelve inches wide, one or two deep in the middle, and a'yard 
diſtant from each other; ſow eight or ten ſeeds in the middle 
of each half an inch deep; and when the plants come up, thin 
them to four of the ſtrongeſt in each hole to remain. Be care- 
ful frequently to water them when the weather is dry. 

Sow the main crops of the green-curled endive, alſo a ſmaller 
ſupply of the white curled, and large Batavia, endive; each 
thin in open ground to plant out for autumn and winter. 

Clear your onions from weeds, and give them the final thin- 
ning, either by hand, or ſmall hoeing; the main crops to four 
or five inches. diſtant: the others, deſigned for gradual 
thinning in ſummer, leave cloſer, or to be thinned by degrees 
as wanted. 

Sow more marrowfat peas, and ſome hotſpurs or rouncivals 
and other large kinds. I his is alſo a proper time to ſow the 
leadman's dwarf pea, which is a great bearer, ſmall podded, but 
very ſweat eating. If the weather is very hot, either ſoak the 
ſeed, or water the drills before ſowing. 

Hoe between your potatoes to kill the weeds and looſen the 
ground; and draw the earth to the bottom of the plants. 

Thin all cloſe crops now remaining to tranſplant proper diſ- 
tances. Many forts will now require it, as carrots, parſnips, 
onjons, leeks, beet, ſpinach, radith, lettuce, turnips, _ 

radiſh, 
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" radiſh, parſley, dill, fennel, borage, marigold, &c. all which may 
de done by hand or {mall hoeing : the former may do fot ſmall 
crops, but for large ſupplies the ſmall hoe is not only the moſt 
expeditious, but by looſening the ſurface of the earth, contri- 
butes exceedingly to the proſperity of the plants. 


JULY: - 


SEVERAL ſucceſſional crops are required to be ſown this 
month for the ſupply of autumn, and ſome main crops for win- 
ter conſumption. Many principle crops will be now arrived to 

full perfection, and ſome mature crops all gathered. When the 
latter is the caſe, the ground ſhould be cleared and dry for ſuc- 
ceeding ones, or for ſome general autumn, and winter crops, as 
_ s, cabbages, ſavoys, brocoli, cauliflower, celery, endive, 
C. &. : | 
The buſineſs of ſowing and planting this month will be more 
fucceſsful if done in moiſt or ſhowery weather, or on the ap- 
proach of rain, or immediately after; eſpecially for ſmall ſeeds, 


| and young ſeedling plants. | 
4 Old crops of artichokes now advancing in full fruit ſhould be 
| diveſted of ſome of the ſmall {ide heads, to encourage the princi- 


| pal top heads in attaining a larger magnitude. h 
1 No is the time to gather aromatic herbs for drying and diſ- 
{ tilling, &c. as fpear-mint, pepper-mint, balm, penny-royal, 
j camomile-flowers, lavender-flowers, ſage, hyſſop, marjoram, 
fennel, dill, baſil, tarragon, angelica, marigold-flowers, ſweet- 
| ; marjoram, &c. moſt of which, when juſt coming into flower, 
are in beſt perfection ſor gathering. The fennel, dill, and 
angelica, ſhould remain till they are in ſeed. 
Loa may ſtill gather from old beds of aſparagus; but this 
| muſt be ſoon diſcontinued for the ſeaſon, otherwiſe it will im- 
N poveriſh the roots too much for future production: therefore 
you muſt permit all the ſhoots to run to ſtalks. 

Plant the laſt crops of beans, for late production in autumn. 
Let them be principally of the ſmaller kind, as they are moſt 
ſucceſsful in late planting, ſuch as white-bloffom, green non- 

parells, ſmall long pods, & c. putting in a few at two or three 
different times in the month; and alſo ſome larger kinds, to 

have the greater chance of ſucceſs and variety; and in all of 

which, if dry weather, ſoak the beans in ſoft water, fix or eight 
hours, thin plant them, and water the ground along the rows. 
Plant a main crop of the purple and white brocoli, in good 
ground, two feet and a half aſunder, te produce full heads the 
end of autumn and the following ſpring. | 
If any main crops of carrots remain too thick, thin them to 
proper diſtances; and ſow ſome feed to furniſh young ones for 


autumn, SY 
N Cauliflowers 


* 
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Cauliflowers that were ſown in May muſt be now planted 
dut in rich ground, two feet and a halt diftant from other 
for the Michaelmas, or autumn and winter crop. 

Give your cucumbers, which are in frames and hand-glaſſes, 
ſull ſcope to run, eſpecially the hand- glaſs crops, by propping up 
the glaſſes, on every fide for the runners to extend: or ſome in 
frames may be confined entirely within, in order to be wholly 
defended with the glaſſes, in caſe of immdderate rains, 
that the fruit may grow clean and free from ſpotting : in others 
have the frames raiſed at bottom for the vine to run out; and 
in both methods let there be a moderate ſhade over the ſevere 
part of yery hot days, and give them plenty of water every day 
or two, or the lights may be taken off now on fine days occaſion» 
ally for them to receive the benefit of warm ſhowers, but they 
muſt be put on again at night, and in bad weather, or inceſſant 
rain. In the hand-glaſs crop keep the glaſſes conſtantly over 
the heads of the plants, except taking them off at times to ad- 
mit warm and gentle ſhowers. 

Earth up celery plants, to blanch ; alſo the ſtems of young 
cabbages, | Smog brocoli, borecole, beans, peas, kidney-beans, 


&c. to ſtrengthen their growth. 

Give good waterings to gourds; and thoſe planted under 
walls, or other fences, train the runners or ſtalks thereto : thoſe 
that have been ſupported by ſtakes, and other means, muſt be 


permitted to extend on the ground, 

Sow the principal late crops of kidney-beans, of the dwarf 
kinds, for autumn ſupply; and ſome more for later ſucceſſional 
production in September, &c. ſow them all in drills, two 
ſeet or two feet and a half diſtance; and if the weather is very 
hot and dry, either ſoak the beans, or water the drills well be- 
fore you ſow them. 

Continue to plant out different ſorts of lettuces at a foot or 
fifteen inches diſtance from each other. Plant them in ſmall 
ſhallow drills, to preſerve the moiſture longer; and water them 
well at planting. 

If your melons are advanced to full growth, give them but 
little water, as much moiſture will retard the ripening, and pre- 
vent their acquiring that rich flavour peculiar to this fruit. If 
they are ripe gather them in the morning. Mature ripeneſs is 
ſometimes ſhewn by the fruit cracking at the baſe round the 
ſtalk, or by changing yellowiſh, and imparting a fragant odour. 

Muſhroom beds that are ſtill in production muſt be kept 
covered with ſtraw; but you may ſometimes admit a warm 
moderate ſhower. New beds ſhould now be prepared for fur- 
ther production, which muſt be done by collecting together 
different compoſitions proper for the purpoſe: as old dung 
hot-beds, old muſhroom-beds when demoliſhed, horſe-ſtable 

A. ; 2 GG dung- I 
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dung-hills of ſeveral months lying, either in the. ſtable yards, 
or large heaps in fields, &c. and all places where horſe-dung 
and litter has been-of any long continuance, and moderately 
dry; as in horſe-rides, under cover in livery ſtable yards, &c. 
likewiſe in horſe-mill tracks, where horſes are employed in 
manufaQories, &c. in working machines and mills under 
cover; alſo under old hay-ſtacks; in all of which the ſpawn is 
found in cakes or lumps, abounding with ſmall whitiſh fibres, 
which is the ſpawn; and which, in the ſaid lumps, ſhould 
be depoſited under cover in the dry, in an heap, and covered 
with ſtraw or mats till wanted for ſpawning new made beds, 
this or the ſucceeding month. 

Dig up ſome of the early crops of potatoes for uſe ; only 


a few at a time as wanted for preſent uſe ; for as they are not 


at their full growth, they will keep but a few days. | 
Radiſhes may be ſowed for an autumn crop to draw next 
month. | 

Gather ripe ſeed in dry weather, when at full maturity, and 
beginning to harden. Cut up or detach the ſtalks with the 
feed thereon, and place them on a ſpot where the ſun has the 

ateſt power for a week or two. Then beat or rub out the 
{mall ſeeds on cloths, ſpread them in the ſun to harden, then 
cleanſe them and put them by for uſe, _ | 
| AUGUST. 

SEVERAL crops are to be ſowed this month for winter and 
the next ſpring and early ſummer crops z as cabbages, cauli- 
towers, onions, carrots, ſpinach, and ſome principal crops 
planted for late autumn-and winter ſupplies. In this month 
digging vacant ground is required for ſowing and planting ſe- 
yeral full crops. All new planted articles muſt be watered, and 
diligent attention paid to the deſtruction of the weeds before 
they grow large, or come to ſeed. 

Artichokes will now be in full fruit in perfection. They are 
roper to cut for uſe when the ſcales of the head expand, and 

— they open in the heart for flowering, and as you cut 

them, break down the ſtems, to encourage the root off. ſets. 

Aſparagus, which will be now all run to ſeed, muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they will require till 
October or November, then to have their winter dreſſing. 

Sow cauliſiower ſeed about the latter end of the month, to 
ſtand the winter, in frames, hand-glaſſes, and warm borders, 
for the early and general ſummer crop, next year; and for which 
remark the above time, for if the ſeed is ſown earlier, they 
will button, or run in winter, and if Jater, they will not attain 
due itrength, before that ſeaſon. If the weather is dry, occa- 
honally water them, and let them be ſhaded from the mid-day 


ſun. 5 | | 
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Earth up the former planted crops of celery, repeating it 
every week according as the plants advance in growth. Do it 
moderately on both ſides the rows, but be careful not to tlog up 
the hearts. x 

Cucumbers in frames, &c. may now be fully expoſed by re- 
moving the glaſſes. Picklers, or thoſe in the open ground, wilt 
now be in full perfection. Gather thoſe for pickling while 
young two or three times a week. While the weather con- 
tinues hot, wy water the plants. | 

In dry weather hoe various crops in rows, to kill weeds, 
looſening the earth about, and drawing ſome to the ſtems of the 
plants, to encourage their growth. * 

Sow cos, cabbage, Cilicia, and brown Dutch lettuces, in the 
beginning and middle of the month; and towards the latter end 
for ſucceſſion crops the ſame autumn, and for winter ſupply, 
and to ſtand the winter for early ſpring and ſummer uſe. Plant 
and thin lettuces of former ſowings a foot diſtance. 

Onions being now full bulbed, and come to their mature 
growth, ſhould be pulled up in dry weather and ſpread in the 
full ſun to dry and harden, fe a week or a fortnight, frequently 
turning them to ripen and harden equally for keeping. Then 
clear them from the groſs part of the ſtalks and leaves, bottom 
fibres, any looſe outer ſkins, earth, &c. and then houſe them on 
a dry day. 

Sow winter onions both of the common bulbing and Welch 
kinds, for the main crops to ſtand the winter, to draw young 
and green, ſome for uſe in that ſeaſon, but principally for 
ſpring ſupply ; and ſome of the common onions alſo to ſtand 
tor early bulbing in ſummer. The common onion is 
mildeſt to eat, but more liable to be cut off by the froſt than 
the Welch onion; This never bulbs, and is of a ſtronger hot 
taſte than the other, but fo hardy as to ſtand the ſevereſt froſt. 

Potatoes may now be dug up for uſe in larger fupplies than 

laſt month, but principally only as wanted, for they will not 
yet Feep good long, from their not having attained their full 
zrowth. 
i Sowi an autumn crop of radiſhes, both of the common ſhort 
top and ſalmon kind. Likewiſe turnip-radifh both of the ſmall 
white, and the red, for autumn, and the principal crop of 
black Spaniſh for winter; and hoe the laſt ſown to ſix inches 
diſtance. 

Sow the prickly ſeeded, or triangular leaved ſpinach, for the 
main winter crop, and for next ſpring, that fort being the 
hardeſt to ſtand the winter. Sow ſome in the beginning, but 
none towards the latter end of the month, each in dry-lying 


rich ground expoſed to the winter ſun, 
3G 2 Hoe 
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- Hoe the laſt ſowed turnips eight inches diftant in the garden 
crop; but large ſorts in fields or extenſive grounds, mult be 
thinned ten or twelve inches or more. | 
Be particularly attentive to gather all ſeeds that are ripe before 
they diſſeminate. Many ſorts will now be in perfection; you 
uſt therefore cut or pull up the ſtalks, bearing the ſeed, and 


y them in the ſun to dry, &c. as directed in July. 
5 . SEPTEMBER, 


ON this month muſt be finiſhed all the principal ſowings 
and planting neceſſary this year, ſome for ſucceſſignal ſupply 
the preſent autumn and beginning of winter, others for 

neral winter ſervice ; and ſome to ſtand the winter for next 
** and ſummer. For this purpoſe, all vacant ground muſt 

e dug up, or occaſionally manured, particularly if it is poor 
and deſigned for principal crops. In this month likewiſe ſome 
watering will be occaſionally required, and great care muſt be 
taken to deſtroy the weeds. 

- Artichokes require no particular culture now, but only to 
hreak down the fruit ſtem cloſe, according as the fruit is ga- 
thered, and hoe down the weeds among them, 

Give an autumn dreſſing to all aromatic plants, by cutting 
down decayed ſtalks or flower ſtems; clear the beds from 
weeds, and dig between ſuch plants as will admit of it, or dig 
the alleys, and ſtrew ſome of the earth over the beds. 

Aſparagus, now requires ouly the large weeds cleared out till 
next month when the ſtalks muſt be cut down, and the beds 
winter- dreſſed. Forced aſparagus for the firſt winter crop may 
be planted in hot-beds at the latter end of this month, under 
frames and glaſſes, to cut in November; and by continuing to 

lant ſucceſſional hot-beds, every month, it may be WIL in 
conſtaut ſupply all winter and ſpring, till the production of the 
natural crops in May. _ We 

Cauliflowers of laſt month's ſowing, intended for next year's 
early and main ſummer crops, ſhould now be pricked out in 
beds, three or four inches diſtance, watered, and to remain till 


October, then ſome of them to be planted out under hand- 


glaſſes, &c. | 

Plant out more celery in trenches ; and earth up all former 
Pi.. ted crops, repeating it once a week, two, three, or four 
inches high or more. Plant out likewiſe full crops of the two 
Jaſt months ſowing of coleworts, a foot diſtance, for winter and 
ſpring ſupply. Alſo endive for ſucceſſional crops, in a dry 
warn ſituation, a foot diſtance, . 


* 


Lou may begin ta dig up horſe-ragiſh planted in the ſpring, 
but it will improve in its fize by continuing longer in the 
abi a ; - ground, 
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ground, and will be in greater perſection next year zt this 


ime. f | 
Gather ſeeds very carefally, according as they ripen, ſuch as 
lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, radiſhes, &c. and ſpread 
them in the ſun to dry and harden. | : 
Hoe'in dry weather with diligent attention, to deſtroy weeds 
between all crops, and-on vacant ground where ever they ap- 
pear, cutting them cloſe to the bottom within the ground, and 
the large or ſeedy weeds rake off, EO SEEN, 
Potatoes will now be advanced to tolerable perfection for 
taking up in larger ſupplies than heretofore ; but not any ge- 
neral quantity for keeping, for they will continue improving 
in growth till the latter end of next month. 4 
Plant various kinds of herbs by rooted plants, root off-ſets, 
flips off, and parting the roots, as ſorrel, burnet, tanſey, ſage, 
thyme, tarragon, ſavory, mint, penny-royal, fennel, camo» 
mile, &c, | 
Muſhroom beds muſt now be made for the principal ſupply 
at the end of autumn and winter, this being a proper Py 6 
for obtaining plenty of good ſpawn, as explained in July. The 
bed muſt be formed and ſituated thus: Mole it in a dry ſhel- 
tered fituation in the full heat of the ſyn. Let it be four or 
five feet wide at bottom, in length from ten, twenty, or thirty, 
to forty or fifty feet, or more, and four or five feet high, nar- 
rowing on each fide gradually till they meet at top, in form of 
the roof of a houſe, that it may more readily ſhoot off the fall- 
ing wet, and keep itin a ww a temperature. In a fortnight or 
three weeks, or more or leſs, when the great heat of the is 
reduced, and become of a very moderate warmth, the ſpawn is 
there to be planted, in ſmall lumps, inſerted into both fides of 
the bed juſt within the dung, five or fx inches diſtance, quite 
from bottam to top, beating it down ſmoothly with the back of 
a ſpade, then earth the ſurface of the bed all over with fine 
light mould, an inch or two thick. Coyer it with dry ſtraw or 
litter, after it has ſtood a week, to defend the top from rain. 
Let it be covered only half a foot ick at firſt, and increaſe it 
by degrees till it is double that thRkneſs. This will finiſh the 
buſineſs, retaining the covering conſtantly on the bed night and 
day. Ina month or fix weeks it will begin to produce muſh- 
rooms, which will be ſoon followed by an abundance. 


OcToBER, 
THIS is the laſt month for finiſhing all material ſowing and 
planting before winter. A few articles only are to be ſawed, 
but ſeveral planted and pricked, ſome for winter ſupply, and 
others to ſtand the winter for early and principal * next 
rg pring 
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ſpring and ſummer. At this ſeaſon likewiſe ſeveral preſent 
crops will require to have a thorough clearing from all autum- 
nal weeds ; others earthing up, and ſome a peculiar wintcr- 
dreſſing. | EN | 

Sowing is now required in only three articles for early pro- 
duction next ſpring and ſummer, viz. peas, lettuces, and ra- 
diſhes ; and ſmall ſallading for preſent ſupply. 

Planting muſt now be completely finiſhed in all or moſt of 
the following crops : celery, endive, cabbage-coleworts, cauli- 
flowers, brocoli, borecole, garlic, ſhalots, rocombole, mint, 
balm, beans, &c. and ſeveral plants for ſeed, as cabbage, 
ſavoys, carrots, onions, parſnips, red-beet, turnips, &c. 

Aromatic plants in beds and borders, ſhould now have a 
thorough cleaning and dreſſing, if not done in the preceding 
month, cutting away all decayed ſtalks of the plants, hoeing off 
all weeds, digging between ſome that ſtand diſtant, others cloſe 
growing, and ſpreading earth from the alleys, over the ſurface 
of the plants. | 

Jeruſalem artichokes may now be dug up for uſe, and to- 
wards the latter end of the month all may be taken up for keep- 
ing in ſand the winter. 

Cut down the ſtems of the aſparagus in the beds of laſt 
ſpring, hoe off the weeds, dig the alleys, and ſome of the earth 
over the beds, 

Plant out, finally, ſome of the ſtrongeſt cabbage plants 
ſowed in Auguſt, two or three feet diſtance, or ſome cloſer 
— cut young. Plant alſo for coleworts a foot diſtance for 
Pring. | 7 

Your main ſpring-ſowed crop of carrots being now arrived 
at full growth, - take them up towards the Jatter end of the 
month, for keeping in ſand all winter. Cut the tops off cloſe, 
cleared from earth, and when quite dry, let them be carried 
under cover, and placed in dry ſand, or light dry earth; a 

a layer of ſand and carrots alternately. Young carrots of the 

th autumn ſowing in July and Auguſt, clear from weeds, and 

11 thin where too cloſe; the former ſowing for preſent uſe, 
or young winter carrots; the latter for ſpring. Large carrots 
for ſeed, plant in rows two feet diſtance. 

Manure your ground, where it is required, with rotten dung 
of old hot-beds, &c. eſpecially where the hand-graſs crop of 
cauliflowers, and early cabbages, are intended. Dig ground 
for preſent planting with the proper crops of the ſeaſon, and 
alſo at opportunities, ridge vacant ground to lie fallow, and 
improve for future ſowing and planting. _. "7 

Continue to tie up full grown plants of endive, in dry wea- 
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ther, every week to blanch. Plant endiye ſor the laſt late crop, 
in a warm border to ſtand till ſpring. 

Hoe cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, ſavoys, and turnip-calabage, 
cutting up clean all the weeds, and drawing earth to the ſtems 
of the young plants. Likewiſe hoe winter ſpinach, thin the 
plants, and deſtroy all the weeds. = 

Horſe-radiſh is now at full growth to be dug up for uſe as 
wanted, by trenching along each row to the bottom of the up- 
right roots, cutting them off cloſe to the bottom, leaving the 
old ſtools for future production. 

Lettuces of the two laſt months ſowing muſt now be planted 
in warm ſouth borders, or in ſome dry corner ſheltered from 
the eaſterly winds, five or fix inches diſtance, to ſtand for next 
ſpring, and an early ſummer crop. 

Muſhroom beds may be made ſtill with good ſucceſs, if 
not done laſt month. For the method obſerve as there di- 
rected, | 

Parſnips being now at their full growth, dig up a quantity, 
and lay them in ſand, in the ſame manner as directed for 
carrots. 

Potatoes, which have now arrived at their full growth, may 
be all dug up, and houſed in ſome dry cloſe place, thickly 
covered with ſtraw, from the air and moiſture, to keep all win- 
ter, till ſpring or ſummer 

The winter crop of ſpinach ſhould now be well cleared from 
weeds, by hoeing or Bad wedlock and the plants thinned, 
where too thick, to four inches diſtance, or left cloſe, and thin- 
ned out as wanted for uſe, now and in winter, &c. 

Seed plants of ſeveral ſorts ſhould now be planted, as cab- 
bage, ſavoys, of the full cabbaged diveſted of the large leaves, 
and put in by trenching them down to their heads, two feet 
diſtance, as alſo carrots, parſnips, turnips, and red-beet, all of 
full growth; cutting the tops off near the crown, and planting 
them two feet diſtance, with the heads one or two inches under 
the ſurface of the earth. Alſo the largeſt dried onions planted 
in rows the ſame diſtance by a foot in the row, and three or four 
inches deep over the crowns. | | 


NovEMBER. 


THE only articles to be ſowed this month are, a few early 
peas, and ſome ſmall ſallading, and that only where required to 
be had in continuance. Planting is requiſite principally only 
to finith what was omitted laſt month, and for ſome early beans ; 
and, in hot-beds, aſparagus, mint, &c. Digging and dung- 
ing the ground muſt be attended to for the benefit of future 
crops. J 
Aromatic 
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Aromatie plants iti beds and borders ſhoald now, if before 
omitted, have the laſt thorough cleaning from weeds and litter, 


and the beds dreſſed to remain in decent order for the winter. 


Cabbage plants, if not planted laſt month for the early crops 
next ſpring and ſummer, muſt bo planted now. They mult 
be of the early kinds, and planted in rows, one, two, or three 


feet diſtance. 


Earth up the different crops of celery when dry; and let 
thoſe of fall growth be earthed up almoſt to the top. Finiſh 
planting celery for the late ſpring crop in ſhallow trenches. 

Dig vacant ground one or two ſpades deep, and if dunged, 
dig it in a ſpade deep, laying the ground in rough ridges to 
improve by the weather, till wanted for ſowing and planting 
with future crops. 

Dig up ſome roots of horſe-radiſh to preſerve in ſand, that it 


may be ready for uſe when that in the ground is frozen up. 


Do the like by Jeruſalem artichokes, which are now in their 


full perfection. 


Defend your muſhroom- beds night and day with dry ſtraw, 
or long dry ſtable litter a foot thick; and put mats over all as a 
ſecurity againſt rain and cold. = 

Sow more early hotſpur peas, or for the firſt crop; and if 
ſome are ſown twice this month, there will be a better chance 
of ſucceſs in their ſucceeding each other; each ſowing to be 


on a ſouth border : a ſingle drill may be cloſe to the wall, &c. 


others in croſs rows a yard aſunder. | 
Sow ſome early —— radiſhes on a ſouth border; 
es thick till they come up, after- 
wards on nights, and froſt, to have the chance of drawing a 
few early. Sow likewiſe ſmall fallading, as crefles, muſtard, 
and rape, under glafſes, or in a hot-bed. 

Finith deſtroying weeds, in all parts by hand and hoe ; beds 
of ſmall plants, as onions, &c. carefully hand-weed : in other 
compartments eradicate them by hoe in dry days, and rake or 
fork off the large weeds after hoeing, or let them be beat about 
and looſened effeQual! y, 10 as not to grow again. | 


DECEMBER. - 


THE principal buſineſs to be done in the kitchen-garden 
this month is, dunging and dipping the ground, and laying it 
in ridges to enrich, for mo and planting after Chriſtmas 
with ſome principal early and general crops, for the enſuing 
ſpring and ſummer; and to collect and prepare dung for hot- 
beds, and earthing and tying up plants to blanch. © 

The only articles requiſite to be fown are, peas and radiſhes 
on warm borders, and radiſhes and ſmall ſallading in —— 

; | i 
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; Dreſs your axtichoke-beds by firſt cutting down any temain- 
ing ſtems, and the large leaves cloſe : then dig the nonad be- 
tween the plants, railing the earth ridgeways along the rows 
on both ſides, over the roots, and cloſe about the plants, quite 
to the central leaves, to preſerve the roots and crowns more 
ſecurely from froſt, till ſpring, 
Pay diligent attention to your aſparagus hot-beds, to keep 
up the heat of the beds by linings of hot dung, aud to admit 
air in mild days till the plants come np, by opening the glaſſes 
two or three inches behind ; but ſhut them cloſe on nights, and 
cover the glaſſes with mats. 

Take up your red-rooted beet on a dry day, and let them be 
placed in ſand, &c. under cover for uſe, in caſe of hard froſt. 

Hoe earth to the ſtems of your borecole and brocoli on a dry 
day. Alſo to cabbages of the autumn planting for winter. 

In all moderate weather give air to your cauliflower-plants 
in frames and hand-glaſſes, by taking off the frames occaſion- 
ally, or always, when dry and mild; or if wet, kept on and 
tilted on the north fide two or three inches ; but ſhut cloſe 
every night,” in froſt, &c. Pick off all decayed leaves, and 
deſtroy ſlugs, iſ any infeſt the plants; and in rigorous froft 
cover the tops of the glaſſes, and round the ſides, with ſtrong 
ſtraw litter. | 

If any cucumbers are in hot-beds of the autumn ſowing or 
planting, they ſhould have the beds continued of a proper heat 
ſupported by lining the ſides with hot dung. | 

Whatever vacant ground you, have, dig it in ridges, trench 
ways, two ſpades aſide, and one or two ſpades deep, &c. If 
dunged, dig in the dung but one ſpxle, laying each trench in a 
rough ridge, to remain for future cropping, that it may im- 
prove by the weather, and be ready for levelling down expedi- 
tiouſly for the reception of ſeeds and plants. 

Earth up plants, as celery and cardoons, in dry open wea- 
ther, to blanch them ; and continue to tie up the leaves of full- 
grown endive plants every week, in dry open weather, to make 
them white and tender. | 

Hot-beds ſhould now be made for raiſing ſuch early crops as 
may be required; making them of the beſt hot dung, a yard, 
or three feet and a half high for aſparagus and cucumbers ; and 
for other articles two feet or two and a half, all of which 
muſt be defended with frames and glafſes, and earthed with 
rich dry mould, fix or eight inches thick. 

Give full air, in all moderate weather, to lettuces in frames, 
taking off the glaſſes every dry mild day, keeping them on 
when much rain, and tilted behind. Keep them cloſe covered 
every night, and in ſevere weather: and in very rigorous froſts 
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cover them alſo with ſtraw litter. Pick off all decayed- leaves 


from the plants, and deſtroy the ſlugs that annoy them at this 


ſeaſon. 
Plant ſome ſtrong plants of cos and cabbage lettuce, from 
frames or borders, into a hot-bed under ſhallow frames for the 
plants to be near the glaſſes, keeping the glaſſes on conſtantly, 
« and give them air every mild day, By this treatment they wilt 

cabbage early. | 

Keep your muſhroom beds well covered with dry ſtraw to 
ſhelter them from rain, ſnow, froſt, &c. and if the covering 
ſhould be wet from heavy rain or ſnow; remove it, and place 
it dry near the bed. Examine twice a week to gather the 
muſhrooms while young, taking the opportunity of a dry day to 
turn the covering off. Gather the muſhrooms of the ſize of 
buttons, and all of larger growth, detaching them by a gentle 
twiſt clean to the root ; after which cover the bed again imme- 
diately. | | | 

It is natural for froſty weather to prevail at this time, and in 
which ſome particular buſineſs requires attention, ſuch as when 
the ground is frozen hard, to wheel in rotten dung for manure, 


and freſh horſe ſtable dung for hot-beds ; alſo Jouve earths 


and rotten dung for compoſts; and iu ſevere froſty weather, to 
give good attention to all tender plants in frames, glaſſes, bor- 
ders, &c. as cauliflowers, lettuce, and radiſhes, ſeeing they 
are ſecurely protected by a proper covering of ſtraw or mats 
during the rigour of the froſt. _ ry 
Practical Remarks on the Culture of Potatoes, 
THE recommendations lately publiſhed for cultivating the 
growth of this wholefome vegetable occaſions the following re- 
marks; which, if properly attended to, muſt be of general 
benefic to the community. | ay 
It is a fact known almoſt to every family, that the potatoes 
this year (viz. 1799) are for the moſt part wet, and conſe- 
quently that they loſe much of their flavour, and a conſiderable 
degree of their nouriſhment..,. The principal cauſe of this ariſes 
from the manner of planting them; and tho fact ſtands in proof 
by the difference of the mode of cultivating them in England 
and Ireland. | 5 7 21 1 80 | 1110 
In our ſiſter kingdom, the ground is prepared by covering 
the ſurface with dung in oblong ridges, about five feet wide, 
and on this dung, the feed potatoes, cut into proper pieces, 
are placed at about ſix inches aſunder. A trencher drain is 
then dug on each fide, the mould of which is thrown over the 
ſeed until the covering becomes about four inches thick; and 
thus the planting finiſhes. a e tir 07 11 51; 1 | 
10 
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The benefit derived from this method is, that, let the rain 
be ever fo inceſſant, it falls from the place where the potatoes 
grow, into the drain, and therefore the vegetable is always dry, 
even in its very infant ſtate z whereas, from the method uſed 
here of planting them on the ft, either by the plough or 
otherwiſe, if rain comes, or if the ſoil is not a very dry one, 
they partake of the moiſture ſo as to make them what is called 
wet and inſipid. | 
It may not be improper here to remark, that if the potatoes 
are deprived of that coat, which is to preſerve them from the 
impregnation of the water, before they are boiled, it is at leaft 
twenty to one that they will be wet and inſipid. The ſkin 


ſhould never be taken off a potatoe until it is boiled. 
To preſerve Potatoes. | 

In order to guard in ſome degree, againſt the effects of froſt 
upon this uſeful vegetable, we here lay before'our readers the 
mode recommended for their preſervation by the Board of 
Agriculture. * RY Har N 

It is well known that this valuable root is very apt to be de- 
ſtroyed by froſt; we cannot therefore too earneſtly recommend 
it to our agricultural friends and readers, to put their potatoes 
up in ſuch a manner as will ſecure them againſt all riſk. The 
moſt approved method is, that of digging, in a very dry ſpot, 
trenches fix feet wide, and eighteen inches deep; ſpread ſtraw, 
pile the potatoes up in the Rape of a houſe, cover tight and 
cloſe with ſtraw, ſix inches thick, and then with earth fifteen 
to eighteen inches more, flatted regularly and firmly, and ſharp 
at the top, raiſed from three to five feet from the ground. If 
there ſhall be any apprehenſion of moiſture, dig a trench a few. 
yards off, deeper than that in which the roots are laid. The. 
drier they are when thus packed up, the ſafer, they will be. 


A Compoſition to deſtroy CATERPILLARS, ANTS, and other. Ix- 
_ Invented by C. TArix, Seedſman. and. Floriſt, at 
aris. u | en: 0 trlg 
TAKE of black ſoap of the beſt quality, one pound three- 
quarters; flowers of ſulphur, one pound three quarters; muſh- 
rooms, of any kind, two pounds; river or rain water, fifteen- 
gallons. Divide the water into two equal parts; pour one part 
into a barrel, of any convenient fize, which ſhould be uſed 


" * 


only for this purpoſe; let the black ſoap be ſtirred in it till it 


is diſſolved, and then add to it the muſhrooms, after they have 
been ſlightly bruiſed. | | . 7 18 

Let the remaining half of the water be made to boil if a 
kettle; put the whole quantity of ſulphur into a coarſe, open 


cloth, tie it up with a packthread in the form of a parcel; and 
| 3zH2 faſten 
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faſten it to a ſtone or other weight, of ſonie pounds, to make 
it fink to the bottom. If the kettle is too ſmall for the ſeven 
gallons and a half of water to be boiled in at once, the fulphur 
muſt be alſo divided. During twenty minutes (being the time 
the boiling ſhould continue) Rir it well with a ſtick, and let the 
packet of ſulphur be ſqueezed, ſo as to make it yield to the 
water all its power and colour, 

The water, when taken off the fire, is to be poured into the 
barrel, where it is to be ſtirred for a ſhort time with a tick; 


which ſtirring muſt be repeated every day till the mixture be- 


comes fetid, and highly offenſive to the ſmell. The older and 
the more fetid the compoſition is, the quicker is its operation. 
It is neceſſary to take care to ſtop the barrel well every time 
the mixture is ſtirred. 

When we wiſh to make uſe of this water, we need only 
ſprinkle or pour it upon the plants, or plunge their branches 
into it; but the beſt manner of uſing it is to inject it upon 
them with a common ſyringe or ſquirt, to which is adapted a 
pipe of the uſual conſtruction, except that its extremity ſhould 
terminate in a head of an inch and a half in diameter, pierced 
in the flat part with ſmall holes, like pin-holes, for tender 
plants z but, for trees, a head pierced with larger holes may 
be uled. ; ö 


Caterpillars, beetles, bed-bugs, aphider, and many other in- 
ſets, are killed by a ſingle injection of this water. Inſects 
which live under ground, thoſe which have a hard ſhell, hor- 
nets, waſps, ants, &c. require to be gently and continually 
injected, till the water has penetrated to the bottom of their 
abode. Ant-hills, particularly, require two, four, fix, or eight 
quarts of water, according to the ſize and extent of the ant- 
hill, which ſhould not be diſturbed till twenty-four hours after 
the operation. If the ants which ſhould happen to be abſent 
ſhould aſſemble, and form another hill, it muſt be treated in 
the manner before-mentioned. Thus we ſhall at laſt deſtroy 
them, but they muſt not be too much diſturbed with a ſtick; 
on the contrary, the injection ſhould be continued till, by their 
not appearing upon the ſurface of the earth, they are ſuppoſed 


to be all deſtroyed, 


SECT. VL 
Ou th MANAGEMENT of the FRUIT-GARDEN. 
| | JANUARY: "x4 
THE principal buſineſs of this month, with reſpect to the 
management of the Fruit-Garden and Orchard, eonſiſts in pre- 
paring for, and planting ſuch fruitetrees as are intended, prun- 
VE | ing 


* 
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ing and-nailing wall and efpalier trees in general, and ſtandard 
trees, where neceſſary, and in preparing to force fruit-trees on 


hot walls for early fruit. | 
Planting muſt be performed only in open weather, and prin- 
cipally the hardieſt forts, ſuch as apples, pears, plumbs, cher- 
ries; quinces, mulberries, barberries, gooſeberries, currants, 
and raſpberries; and if the weather ſhould happen to be very 
mild, you may plant peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
Borders for wall trees and —_ muſt be well trenched 
two ſpades deep; or previouſly, if the foil is poor, apply a 
— of — dung. Where ſtandards rig tr ge 
improvement in the foil is required, perform it as before-men- 
tioned, in thoſe places where the trees are to ſtand, to the 
width of four or five feet, or more. | 
Young trees may be had at public nurſeries, either of one, 
two, or three years old, being proper ages for general plant- 
ing, or fuch as are more advanced and trained to à bearing 
ſtate for immediate bearers ; paying particular attention that 
they are taken up with their full ſpread of roots as entire as 
poſſible. Prune broken parts and long ſtragglers, and any very 
irregular branch in the head. When you plant them, dig 2 
wide aperture two or three feet over, and one deep, or more 
or leſs according to the ſize of the roots; which in planting 
make ſpread equally every way; fill in regularly about them 
with earth from three or four to five or fix inches over the 
uppermoſt roots; and tread it evenly and gently thereto; firſt 
round the outfide, then gradually towards the middle, and 
cloſe round the ftem of the tree. a 
Peaches, nectarines, apricots, and other wall fruit, muſt 
now be pruned, * They bear moſtly on the young wood pro- 
duced the year: before, and of which a general ſupply of the 
moſt regular placed muſt now be every where retained at pro- 
per diſtances, for ſucceſhonal bearers, or for new wood occa- 
ſionally for multiplying the branches. When pruned, nail 
them to the wall, four or five inches afunder. 
Prune vines, which bear only on the young wood ; the laſt 
ſummer ſhoots are the proper bearers : retain a general ſupply 
at regular diſtances, prune out the ſuperabundant, with part 
of moſt of the laſt year's bearers, and naked old wood, cut 
down lefs or more, ſo that a young ſhoot terminate each branch; 
and ſhorten the. reſerved ſhoots, the ſmaller to three or four 
joints, and ſtrong ones to five or fix. Nail the vines to the 
wall as ſoon as pruned, arranging the general branches and 


ſhoots from eight to ten or twelye inches diſtante. For this 
purpoſez. have ſhreds of cloth, or cloth liſting cut in à neat 
manner, half an inch broad, and two of three long, with which, F 


and 
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and proper nails, let the principal branches be nailed horizon. 
tally ſtraight, and at equal diſtances, | 
Prune apples, pears, plumbs, and cherries, on walls and 
eſpaliers. .Alſo currants and gooſeberries againſt walls, cut- 
ting out any croſs- placed, or too crouded branches, worn-out 
bearers, and decayed wood, together with the ſuperfluous la- 
teral ſhoots, retaining lower ones in vacancies, and nail all the 
branches in regular order. Cut out all the old ftems of raſp- 
berry ſhrubs to the bottom, leaving three or four of the ſtrong- 
_ eſt young ones on each ſtool: ſhorten them at top, and cut 
away all the others, a0 
Prune orchard trees, cutting out croſs-growing and confuſed 
branches: thin ſuch as grow too cloſe together in a crowded 
manner, and reduce very long branches within narrow limits. 


FEBRUARY. 8 


PREPARE the ground for planting, by proper digging and 
trenching, and improving it with dung, freſh loam, or com- 
poſt, where required, either generally or to where the trees are 
to; ſtand, both for wall-trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards, or a 
compoſt of good loam, common earth, and rotten dung toge- 
ther, is excellent for fruit-tree borders, k. 
General planting of fruit- trees may now be performed in 
open mild weather, but particularly thoſe ſorts moſt required. 
It is of much import to have good varieties of the reſpective 
fruits 3 ſor in moſt ſpecies. of fruit - trees, they furniſi many 
different varieties, and a moderate ſupply of the beſt is more 
eligible. than a large collection of all ſorts indifferently: it, 
however, is materially adviſeable to be careful to have a ſelect 
collection of the moſt approved varieties only for the ſupply of 
a family; as the beſt are as eaſy of culture as the moſt indif- 
ferent ſorts ; and if to be purchaſed, there is no material dif- 
_ ference in the prices; though in extenſive premiſes, ſome may 
chooſe a full collection of all the principal varieties; but in ſmall 
or moderate departments, have only the moſt noted or choiceſt 
kinds; and in all of which have a ſufficiency of ſuch <ligible 
varieties, that ripen or acquire maturity in ſucceſhve order 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt period, in their reſpective ſeaſons 
of perfection. | 
Standard-tree planting, in any kind of fruit-trees, may now 
be performed in open weather, in gardens, orchards, &c. prin- 
cipally of apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, for the main collec- 
tion, eſpecially moſt of the two former, for family ſupply du- 
ring the courſe of the year. Plant the trees from twenty or 
thirty to ſorty or fifty feet diſtahce; the moderate growers 
<lofer- in proportion, ſuch as the codlin, common * 
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plumb, quinces, medlars, filberts,' barberries, almond, dam- 
ton, &c. alſo apples and pears, on moderate growing ſtocks, 
Dwarf ſtandards, with low ſtems, from one to two or three 
feet, maybe planted in borders, &c. fifteen or twenty feet 
diſtance," in different ſpecies and varieties; they will effect an 
agreeable diverſity both in growing and bearing. 

Have all fruit trees for planting dug up with full roots : and, 
at planting, prune any long ſtraggling roots, and broken or 
bruifed ſhoots from the ſtems of the trees, and in young trees, 
having their firſt ſhoots of but a year old from grafting or bud- 
ding entire, leave in that ſtate till next month, then to be 
headed. In thoſe more advanced with trained or fuller heads, 


cut away only any ill-grown or croſs- placed branches or ſhoots, 


or prune thinner any that are too numerous or crouded, or any 
very luxuriant productions; and in the wall and eſpalier tree 
kinds, prune out all fore-right or projecting ſhoots, &c. after- 
wards when planted give further pruning as required. 

Prune vines in the order as directed laſt month; a fupply of 
the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer are to be retained in all parts 
for next ſummer's bearers, the reſt cut out with part of the 
former bearers, and naked old wood, the young ſhoots ſhort- 
ened to three, four, five, or ſix joints, and the branches and 
ſhoots all nailed in cloſe, ſtraight, and in regular order to the 
wall, horizontally or upright, according to room, or allotted 
ſpace of walling; eight, ten, or twelve inches diſtance. 

Prune gooſeberries and currants where required to keep the 
heads moderate, and the branches thin to obtain large fruit. 


Plant cuttings and ſuckers of gooteberries and currants, for 


new plants. 
Prune raſpberries in proper order, and make new plantations 


of them where required. | 
3 Ma Rcn. 
FINISH the principal planting and pruning of all kinds of 


fruit-trees as early in the month as poſſible, as the trees will 


now be advancing in their bloſſom, and ſhoot buds. 


Ground for planting ſuch as borders for wall and eſpaliet | 
trees, &c. not yet completed in its neceflary preparation, ſhould - 


now be done early in the month, C1208 
Planting fruit-trees may {till be performed with all deſirable 


ſucceſs, both for wall-trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards ; but it is 
adviſeable to finiſh that buſineſs by the middle or end of the 


month; if ſooner the better, that the trees may have time to 
itrike, good roots before the heat of ſummer commences, | 


In planting the different fruit-trees obſerve the proper diſ- 
tances, both for wall - trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards ;. and give | 
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each a good watering to the earth to ſettle it cloſe about tle 
roots and fibres, and to promote their raking freſh root, 
Pruning ſhould be entirely finiſhed this month, in all wal! 
and eſpalier trees; and alſo to ſtandards where needful. 
Shelter wall-trees in bloſſom in froſty weather, of apricots, 
peaches, the early, and ſome principal kinds, by nailing up 
large mats before the trees of nights, in ſharp froſts; or occa- 
ſionally of days, when the froſt is ſevere, and no ſun, to pro- 
te the young fruit now in embrio, and its generative organs 
in the center of the flower. Or you may defend them while in 


| bloom, by ſmall cuttings of evergreens, furniſhed with leaves, 


as yew, laurel, fir, &c. {tuck between the branches, ſo as the 


leaves may afford protection to the bloſſom; and to remain 
conſtantly till the fruit is ſet, and paſt all danger from froſt. 


Plant, for training, young year-old fruit-trees, as peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, againſt walls, or palings; likewiſe 
young apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, &c. 

Train young wall and eſpalier trees, now in their firſt or 
ſecond year's ſhoots; pruning out fore-right and croſs- placed 
ſhoots, &c. and in peaches, nectarines, apricots, and vines, 
ſhorten the remaining ſhoots more or leſs, to obtain a further 
ſupply of wood and ſhoots for bearers ; but in apples, pears, 
plumbs, cherries, if well furniſhed with ſecond and third year's 

ches, leave moſtly intire, only cutting ſhort any middle 
ſhoots in the vacancies, to force out laterals in ſummer to ſup- 


- Ply the deficiencies ; and as ſoon as pruned, train in all the 


anches horizontally to the wall, and eſpaliers at regular 
diſtances. 

Fig-trees finiſh pruning and planting as directed in February, 
8 figs by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers of the your; 

o0ts. 

| Finiſh pruning and planting vines the beginning of the 
month, if not done, as they bleed exceedingly by late cutting. 
Plant vine cuttings of the young ſhoots, two or three joints 
long, inſerted in the ground to the uppermoſt eye or bud. 

lant ſuckers and cuttings of the ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trecs, 

that produce them, for new plants and ſtocks to bud and graft 
upon. 
Perform grafting now on apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, 
« medlars, ſervices; this being the proper ſeaſon tor 
chat operation. | 


APRIL, 


IN this month muſt be completed all remaining planting and 
winter pruning, and the ſummer pruning commence by rubbing 


off the uſeleſs young ſhoot-butls of the year. 


3 | Planting 
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Planting alſo, where any ſtill remain to be done, ſhould be 
wholly completed in the different ſorts of wall, eſpalier, and 
{tandard trees; but particularly the early ſhooting kinds, finiſh 
the firſt week, and the late kinds as ſoon as poſſible z they will 
yet ſucceed if well watered at planting, and afterwards once a 
week till they have taken root. | 

Water new planted trees in dry weather moderately, about 
once a week, 4 

If any winter pruning is unfiniſhed, let it be entirely com- 
pleted the beginning, or by the middle of this month, eſpe- 
cially apricots, peaches, nectarines, figs, vines, plumbs, cher- 
Ties, &c. 

Young budded and grafted trecs diveſt of all ſhoots from 
the ſtock, below the bud or graft. 

Finiſh grafting early in the month ; apples, pears, and other 
late ſhooting kinds will {till ſucceed. 

If any wats of caterpillars now appear on young and other 
fruit-trees, clear them off before they ſpread, to prevent tho 
inſets from devouring the advancing leaves. 

Finiſh planting wall and eſpalier trees, and winter pruning, 
early in the month, as alſo ſtandards. 5 

Defend early wall-trees now in bloſſom, and young fruit, 
particularly apricots, peaches, nectarines, and others of the 
principal kinds; continuing to nail up mats in froſty nights, or 
with cuttings of evergreens, as directed in March. va 

Rub off uſeleſs buds in early ſhooting wall-trees, as peaches, 
neCtarines, and apricots: their bud-ſhoots will now be ad- 
vancing, rub off cloſe the fore-right ones, and others where too 
numerous, and ſuch as are ill-placed, or where not wanted. 


Mar. 


THE principal buſineſs of this month in the fruit-garden, 
is to commence the ſummer pruning, by diſbudding early all 
the fore-right and other ill- placed, and evidently unneceſſary 
ſhoots; and to thin the young fruit, where ſet in cluſters ; 
likewiſe to water new planted trees in dry weather. The ope- 
ration of ſummer pruning at this early ſeaſon is performed 
without a knife, the buds being tender, the uſeleſs growths are 
molt eaſily diſbudded, or detached with the finger and thumb, 
by rubbing them off cloſe to the old wood. Go over peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, and rub off all the - fore-right and 
other ill-placed ſhoot-buds of the year; likewiſe diſplace, in a 
thinning order, part of the ſuperfluous ſhoots where evidently 
too numerous in any parts of the trees, and the remaining 
thoots when of due length train in cloſe and regular. Vines 
likewiſe, which will be now advancing in numerous ſhoots, go 
over early, and diſplace all the improperand ill · phaeed ſhoots of 

XII. 31 the 
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the year, particularly thoſe emitted from the old wood, where 
not wanted, and the weak and unfruitful ſtraggling ſhoots in 
all parts. 

Wall. trees defended when in bloſſom and ſetting their ſruit, 
ſhould now have all the covering diſcontinued, and removed 
away. | | 
Thin wall-fruit, as apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where 

{et too thick, or in cluſters, retaining the moſt promiſing fruit 
at moderate dittances, from three or four to five or {ix inches 

aſunder. 

Water new planted fruit-trees in hot dry weather, giving 
each about a watering pot of water once a week or fortnight, 
during this month, or till they have taken good root. | 

| Ju Nx. 5 - 

THE fruit-tree buſineſs this month, comprehend principally 
that of ſummer pruning or nailing, which now becomes gene- 
ral in all wall and eſpalier trees, in the ſhoots of the year only, 
to diſplace the irregular and ſuperfluous, and train in the regu- 
lar and neceſſary ſhoots in proper order to the wall and eſpalier ; 
alſo will be required, thinning particular ſorts of young wal! 
fruit, where ſet in cluſters ; and in watering late planted trees 
that ſtill ſhoot reluctantly. 

Begin the ſummer pruning of the earlieſt ſhooting kinds of 
wall-trees, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, cherries, 
plumbs, pears, apples, &c. to diſplace the fore-right and othe: 
ill-placed ſhoots, and nail in all the regular placed fide or ter- 
minal ſhoots to the wall, 

From fig-trees, advanced in the preſent year's ſummer ſhoots, 
prune out the ill- placed branches, and nail the fide ſhoots and 
terminal ones cloic to the wall. ; 

Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where too thick or 
in cluſters, thinning out the ſmalleſt, and leaving the mot 
promiſing ſingly, at moderate diſtances, ſaving the apricots 
and neCtarines thinned off for tarts. 

Currants trained againſt walls, and eſpaliers, &c. diveſt of 
all ſuperabundant ſhoots, to admit the ſun to the fruit, but 
retain ſome beſt fide ſhoots in the molt vacant parts, and trained 
in cloſe to the wall, &c. 

Gooleberries and currant buſhes in ſtandards, if very crouded 
with ſhoots of the year, prune where thickeſt, to admit the ſun 
to ripen the fruit with proper flavour. | 

Cherry-trees in ripe fruit defend from birds, the fineſt forts 
wich nets, particularly the wall cherries, or, occalionally, 
ſtandard of ſome belt kinds, 

JuLy. | 

THE principal buſineſs in the fruit-garden this month, is to 

give the moſt diligent attention to the operation of ſummer 

: | pruning 
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pruning, and nailing in all wall and efpalier trees, which will 
till in general be greatly required, both in continuance, in the 
former regulations, and more particularly in thoſe not done, to 
regulate the numerous {ſhoots of the year, by diſplacing thoſe 
improper and ſuperfluous; and to nail, &c. the young wood 
in regular order to the wall and eſpalier; and according as they 
adyance in length to train them along cloſe, always at their 
full length all ſummer. ; 

Where the above regulations were commenced in May or 
Tune, very little will be required at this time but to faſten along 
the regular ſhoots in their proper places. 

Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, if any are ſtill too 
cloſe. 

Regulate and nail vines, they continuing ſtil! to ſhoot freely 
and numerous; diſplace the improper ſhoots, and the others 
continue nailing in cloſe, in a regular manner; or if you may 
ſhorten the firſt ſhoots, and thoſe above the wall. 

Prune and nail fig-trees, theſe having now made numerous 
ſtrong ſhoots : prune out the moſt irregular, thin the ſuperabun- 
dant, and nail in the fide and terminal ones, at all their length. 

Prune apples, pears, plumbs, and cherries, both in efpalicrs 
and wall-trees, cutting out the irregular and ſuperabundaur, 
and faſten in the proper ſhoots in regular order. 

Prune currants from irr2gular and crouding ſhoots of the 
year, to admit the ſun, &c. 

Defend ripe wall-fruit from birds and inſects; the former by 
nets, the latter by placing phials of ſtrong liquor and water, or 
water ſugared, to emit an odorous ſmell to decoy waips aud 
flies from the fruit. | 

Keep raſpberries cleared from all ſtraggling fuckers of the 
plants, between the rows or at a diſtance from the main ſtool, 
and hoe down weeds ; and if the ſruit thoot, ſtraggle about, tie 
them together moderately. 

Go over wall-trees, &c. every weck, to diſplace with your 
knife uſeleſs after- ſhoots; and nail the proper ſupply cloſe ac- 
cording as they ſhoot in length; and to adjult any that caſually 
project or detach from the wall, keeping the whole always cloſe 
to the wall and eſpalier, both to continue a complete regula- 
rity in the trees, and for the better proſperity of the fruit. 

AUGUST. 

GIVE good attention {lill to the different wall and eſpalier 
trees: the fruit will be well advanced in ripening, and ſhould 
have the proper benefit of the ſun to ripen it with peculiar fla- 
vour, by continuing to diſplace all uſeleſs hung wood, and 
training in the ufeful and regular- placed cloſe to the wall and 
eſpalier. 

Apricots will now; ripen in fulll perfection; keep the trees 

312 regular 
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regular by pruning out any uſeleſs rutumnal aſter-ſhoots, and 
nail the others cloſe to admit the ſun, to give the fruit its pro- 
per flavour. | 

Gather ripe apricots before they become too ſoft and meally 
taſted ; they are in beſt perfection while firm, and a poignant 
flavour. 

Complete all that remains to be done of ſummer pruning in 
wall and eſpalter trees, as in the two Jaſt months; and prune 
out all ill- placed and unneceſſary aſter-ſhoots. . Train and faſ- 

ten in all the requiſite ſupply of proper ſhoots cloſe to the wall 
and eſpalier in regular order, and as they advance in length 
without ſhortening ; both to preſerve the neceſſary regularity of 
the trees, to admit the ſun and free air to improve the ſupply 
of young wood to beſt perfection; and for the advanced fruit 
to have all poſhble benefit of the ſun to accelerate its ripening 
in a regular manner, in the fulleſt ſtate of perfection and rich- 
neſs of flavour. | 

In vines ſtill advancing in the ſummer ſhoots, diſplace the 
improper, and continue to nail in cloſe all the fruit-bearing 
and other proper ſhoots in the moſt regular order. 

Eſpalier-trees of apples, pears, plumbs, and all other trees 
in that order of training, diveſt of all ill placed, diſorderly and 
ſuperabundant ſhoots, and let the others be trained to the eſpa- 
Her in proper order. | 

Defend the choiceſt ſorts of wall-fruit ripening, from birds 
and inſects; the former by hanging nets before the trees, and 
the latter by placing phials of ſweetened water, &c. to decoy 
and drown them; ſuch as waſps and flies. If annoyed with 
ants, place cuttings of common, or Spaniſh reed, hotlowed 
Elder, or any thing of a hollowed pipe-like kind, in which they 
will harbour and may be deſtroyed. : 

SEPTEMBER. 

AS all principal ſummer pruning in wall and eſpalier trees 
was completed in the two or three laſt months, nothing mate- 
rial of that operation will now be wanted, except adjuſting any 
diſorderly ſhoots that project from the wall, or have ſprung 
from their places, or training along any that have extended in 
length, or to reduce others that have overtopped the walls or 
run conſiderably out of their limited ſpace, fo as to keep the 
whole in perfect regularity, and that the full fun may be ad- 
mitted to ripen the fruit of the ſeaſon, now in molt ſorts ad- 
vanced to near or full growth. 

Vines muſt be particularly attended to, it being the principal 
ripening ſeaſon of the grapes, which in this country demand 
every poſſible aſſiſtance of the ſun, by ſtill keeping the vine 
cleared. from all improper ſhoots, and nail the others along 
cloſe and regular to. the wall, to admit the ſun's * - 
ul 
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fall power, equally to the ripening grapes, that they may ac- 
quire perfection before the cold and wet in autumn commences, 
and ripen with their peculiar richneſs and flavour. 

Fig-trees, of which the fruit is now at full growth, ſhould 
have all the former trained ſummer ſhoots continued and nailed 
cloſe to the wall, ſtill in their full extenſion, to admit all power 
of the ſun to ripen the figs in beſt perfection. 

To plumbs, pears, cherries, &c. in wall-trees, give alſo 
ſtill ſome attention to diſplacing autumnal lateral growths, and 
to reform irregularities in the general neceſſary expanſion: if 
any are detached from the wall, or extended conſiderably in 
length ſince the laſt regulation, naiſ them up cloſe in regular order. 

To eſpalier trees of apples, pears, &c. give any neceſſary 
regulation or adjuſtment in diſplacing any uſeleſs, and tying 
in the projecting and long extending ſhoots as in the wall- trees. 

Wall-ſruit that is ripe defend from birds, waſps, and flies, 
by the means adopted in Auguit. Alſo grapes fully ripe guard 
from waſps and birds, by putting ſome of the beſt bunches in 
bags of fine paper, or rather of thin gauze or crape, that will 


admit the ſun and keep off infects, &c. cr defend the whole 


from birds by nailing up nets. 
Ripe fruit will now be general in all wall, eſpalier, and 


ſtandard trees, which be careful to gather when in beſt per- 
fection before too ripe, eſpecially of ſome particular ſorts, as 
peaches, neCtarines, plumbs pears, &c. for preſent eating. 

Summer apples and pears in perfection gather for preſent 
ſupply, but not for keeping. 

Borders deſigned for planting with wall and efpalier trees 
begin now to prepare by digging, trenching, and manuring 
with dung, or an addition of freſh loam, where convenient, if 
the borders are of a light dry temperature, or other unfavour- 


able ſoil, 
OcToBER. 

THE material buſineſs at this time is to give proper atten- 
tion to the gathering of all winter fruits, particularly apples 
and pears for keeping: and the ſeveral autumnal fruits for 
preſent ſupply according as they ripen, and in late wall-fruits 
keeping all the ſhoots nailed cloſe to admit the full ſun, eſpe- 
clally grapes; and likewiſe to prepare borders, &c. for plant- 
ing wall and eſpalier trees and ſtandards this month, and any 
time next, as likewiſe to commence winter pruning on ſome 
forts of ſtone ſruit, if the leaves are fallen or decayed. ; 

Gather apples and pears now of full growth, both of au- 
tumnal eating and winter keeping kinds, all on dry days; and 
all the autumnal kinds, and thoſe deſigned for keeping ſhould 
be gathered by hand. Apples are proper both for preſent 


ule, and to keep ſeveral months; but in the winter pears, few 
are 
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are fit for immediate eating, only for ſtewing, &c. they ripen 
to perfeclion as they lie in the houſe, ſooner or later, according 
to the different ſorts, from next month and December, ti 
March and April, and thoſe late ripeners will keep ſome till 
May or June. | 

Carry all the forts as gathered into the fruitery or any dry 
cloſe apartment; lay the keeping ſorts in heaps to diſcharge 
the redundant moiſture; place = different forts ſeparate, and 
cloſely covered from the air with clean ſtraw a foot or more 
thick to exclude the external air, by which they will keep bet- 
ter and longer. 

Gather alſo quinces and medlars, ſome of the former for 
preſent uſe and the reſt for keeping. The medlars are not 
eatable till they are in a ſtate of decay as it were, ſoft and but- 
tery; they ſhould be laid ſome every week in moiſt bran to 
promote and expedite that peculiar ſtate of perfection. 

To grapes not yet fully ripened, in many late ſorts, give all 
poſſible aſſiſtance by keeping the ſhoots nailed in cloſe, to ad- 
mit. the full ſun to all the bunches of fruit; and where any 
bunches are entangled, diſengage them, that they may hang 
regular in their proper poſition to partake an equal benefit of 
the ſun's heat to forward the whole to perfection. 

Late ripening peaches, and nectarines, continuing to come 
in all this. month, particularly peaches, they require the full 
ſun to give them proper flavour ; you- ſhould therefore keep all 
ſhoots of the trees cloſely nailed that nothing may ſhade the 
fruit to impede its ripening in all poſſible perfection. 

Planting of ſruit-trees may be commenced this month when 
the leaves begin to decay, not material! whether fallen or not, 
only determining by their decaying ftate that the trees having 
terminated their growth for this year, admit of removal. 

Prepare the borders, &c. where intended to plant any trees 
this or next month, &c. Let borders for wall and eſpalier 
trees be improved where needful, by addition of dung; and to 
light, dry, or other unfavourable foils, add a ſupply of freſh 
loamy carth, which will prove beneficial to the places where 
the trees are to be planted. 

NovEMBER. | 

IN this month finiſh gathering any remaining late fruits, 
prepare for, and forward all intended planting of fruit-rrees, 
being an eligible ſeaſon for tranſplanting moſt forts, both for 
walls, eſpaliers, aud ſtandards ; alfo the general operation of 
winter pruning and nailing, which ſhould now be forwarded 
at all opportunities. | 

Finiſh gathering late fruit of apples and pears, grapes, &c. 
if any remain ſtill on the trees, which ſhould. be done the firſt 
dry days, at the beginning of the month. 25 
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Wall-tree planting may now be forwarded in apricots, 
peaches, uectarines, plumbs, cherries, vines, ſigs, pears ; 
likewiſe any deſirable apples, to ripen earlier with an approved 
flavour; alio occaſionally mulberries, to obtain larger fruit and 
ſooner ripe, with flavour improved; generally allotting a prin- 
cipal ſupply for ſouth walls, particularly of the peaches, nec- 
rarines, apricots, figs, vines; alſo of the others in a ſmaller 
portion ; others on ſouth-weſt and eaſterly walls, and ſome on 
north expoſures, as morello and other cherries, plumbs, and 
pears, | 
Eſpaliec tree planting perform in apples, pears, plumbs, cher- 
ries, medlars, quinces, &c. all which in eſpaliers well trained, 
will produce fruit, fuperior in ſize, beauty, and flavour, than 
on ſtandards; planting them fifteen or twenty feet diſtance. 

Standard pianting may now be performed in all the hardy 
fruits in their different varieties; as apples, pears, plumbs, 
cherries, mulberries, medlars, quinces, ſervices, filberts, all 
the hazel-nut tribe, barberries, bullaces, damſons, almonds, 
walnuts ; likewiſe the Breda and Bruſſels apricots in a warm 
Gtuation ;z all which may be planted in kitchen-gardens, plea- 
ſure- grounds, orchards, &c.. allotting always the fulleft ſupply 
of the molt uſeful kinds as apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, &c. 
and planted, from twenty or thirty to forty or ſifty feet diſtance. 

Dwarf ſtandards, having low {tems from half a foot to a foot 
or two high, with low moderate branches, plant in ſmall com- 
partments, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet diſtance. 

Winter pruning ſhould now be forwarded in all kinds of 
fruit-trees, particularly wall-trees, and efpaliers in the general 
annual regulation, both among the young and old branches 
which general pruning is indiſpenſably neceſſary in all wal! 
and eſpalier trees every year in winter, any tune from this 
month till March, to preſerve their requiſite regularity within 
the limited bound, and their proper fruitfulnets ; and as to 
itandard tree pruning, the trees having full ſcope for their 
heads to branch freely all around and above, they only need 
pruning occaſionally to regulate any ill-growing branches, and 
for which, now or any time in winter is the proper ſeaſon. 

Wall-tree pruning may now be performed in general in 
peaches, neCtarines, apricots, vines, plumbs, cherries, pears, 
and mulberries ; but as to the tig-tree, it thould be deterred 
till ſpring. | 

Cooleberties and currants may now be planted of all varie- 
ties in full plantation, or as required; have handſome full- 
headed plants of two or three feet high, to bear the enſuing 
ſummer, which may be obtained cheap enough at the nurſeries ; 
planting them in the order before directed. 


Prune gooſeberrics and currants, thinning the branches 
3 where 
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where too crouded, cutting out thoſe croſs placed and decayed; 
and cut away the ſuperſſuous lateral ſhoots of laſt ſummer, ex- 
cept in vacant parts, 

Raſpberries may now be planted in full ſupply of both red 
and white kinds, in rooted young ſtems, of the laſt ſummer, 
in rows four feet and a half diſtance by a yard in the row, as 
in the ſpring months, 

Prune raſpberries by cutting out all the dead or old ſtems, 
thinning the young to three or four of the beſt on each main 
ſtool, and ſhorten them a foot or more at top. 

| Drecr MBER, 

THE fruit-tree buſineſs of this month is principally the 
ſame as in the laſt; that is, if open weather, to prepare 
ground where neceſſary, to plant with any kind of fruit-trees 
ag may be wanted, or intended for planting this, or the two 
following months when the weather admits; but for fear of 
ſevere froſt it is adviſeable to ſiniſh the principal planting early 
in the month, all however that is intended before Chriſtmas ; 
and as to pruning, it may be continued at any time when con- 
venient, all this month. 

Standard-tree planting may be forwarded now in all forts in 
open weather, as apples, pears, piumbs, cherries, medlars, 
quinces, mulberries, almonds, walnuts, &c. both in gardens 
and orchards, from twenty or thirty to forty or fifty feet diſtance. 

Wall-tree pruning may be forwarded in peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, pears, plumbs, cherries, .ard vines; and according 
as each tree is pruned nail the branches horizontally to the 
wall, four, five, or fix inches diſtance, in regular order. 

Plant orchard trees where intended, as apples, pears, plumbs, 
cherries, &c. in full ſtandards, thirty, forty, or fifty feet 
ſquare, to form ſtrait ranges each way, may likewiſe occaſion- 
ally plant half ſtandards grafted, &c, on dwarf ſtocks, in 
{mall orchards at leſs diſtances. | 

Gooſeberries and currants may be planted any time this 
month in open weather, having them with clean ſtems and 
full heads, bearing next year, &c. and either planted in a ſingle 
range round the quarters, &c. of a kitchen garden, fix or 
eight feet diſtance, or in wide croſs ranges, to divide the 

round into breaks, from twenty to forty feet wide, 

Eſpalier-tree planting may be performed in apples, pears, 
fifteen or twenty feet, plumbs, cherries, quinces, medlars, fif- 
teen fect diſtance, 

Fruit in the fruitery, conſiſting of apples, pears, medlars, 
quinces, examine occaſionally, to remove what are decayed or 
rotten, and keep the whole cloſely covered with flraw a foot 


thick or more, to exclude the air and damps, 
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LE Poſſet 298 Bacon, to cure - 287 
Almond Soup - 9 Baking, Rump of Beet 58 
Pudding 165 Leg of Beef ib, 
Tarts 202 Calf 's Head 59 
Puffs « 205 Pig's ib. 
Cheeſecakes 207 A Pultock's Heart 60 
Cuſtards 210 Cod's Head ib. 
Cakes 215 Salmon 61 
Burnt 253 Carp ib. 
Amulets - 156 Eels and Lampreys 62 
of Aſparagus ib. Herrings ib, 
Anchovy Sauce - 116 Turbot ib. 
Angelica Tarts - 202 Pike with forcemeat 63 
Candied 218 Mackarel 7 
Water 317 Balm Wine = 311 
Apple Pudding - 170|Barbacued Pig — 139 
Dumplings id. Barbel, to ſtew - 7 
Pie - 188 | Barberries, to preſerve 280 
Tart + 189 to pickle 263 
Fritters - 197 | Barley Cream - 225 
Apricot Cakes = 230|-. - Gra: - « 300 
Jam * 228 Water - ib, 
to preſerve 237 Bath Cakes - 214 
Dried - 248 Batter Pudding „ 

Marmalade 251 | Beef, to roaſt - 4 

Wine - 308 Rump of, to bake 5 
Aqua Mirabilis Water 319 — * - - ibs 
Artichokes, to boil 158 | Beef Steaks, to broil 64 
Pie 191 Rump of, to ſtew 80 
Bottoms, to fry 73 Steaks ditto - ib. 
to fricaſee 102 to ragoo 104 
—— to ragoo 108 Collops - 128 

— to pickle 264 A-la-daub - ib. 
| —— tw dry 294 Tremblant — Sou 
22 Fruit - 253 123 - ib. 
paragus, to ragoo 108} - A-la-royal SY 

. feud in French Olives : - >. 
Rolls 111 Bouille - 131 
to boil 1380 Portugal ib. 
. to pickle 267 Surloin of, en Epigram ib. 
© Sauce - 118 Surloin of, forced 132 
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Beef, Round of ditto ib 
Steaks rolled' _* 11g 
A-la-vinegrette i, 
—_—— 7", 
Steak Pie - 180 
to collar - 275 
to pot - 2801 
4 ; - 4290 
Hung. to cure 289 
„„ 0 RN 
Surloin of, to carve 368 
Edgebone ditto ib. 
Briſket ditto ib. 
. 20 
Drink * 3 
Broth, to keep 21 
Gobbets - 80 
Beeſt Cuſtard .- 210 
Beet Roots, to pickle 264 
Bilboquet Fritters 199]. 
Birch Wine 309 
Birds, ſmall, to pot 2824 
Hffeuit Pudding 16 
"Biſcuits common, to make 218 
. Sponge at's ib. 
8 Spa nin ib. 
5 Drop ib. 
"5 r WM 
Black Puddings 172 
4 Caps 75 | 219 
Currant Jelly 232 
Cherry Brandy 313 
Water 5; =. - $66 
Blackberry Wine 309 
Blanc Mange 231] 
Blanched Cream 224 
Bloom Sugar 221 


Boiling Butcher's Meat, 25 
= Calf's Head, ib. Graſs Lamb, 
26—A Ham, ib.—Tongues, 
27— Leg of Mutton, 1b.— 
" Lamb's Head, ib.— Leg of 
Lamb, 28—Haunch or Neck 
of Veniſon, ih.-—Pickled 
Perk, 29—Pigs. Pettitoes, ib. 


Boiling Poultry,, go—Turkieg| 


ib, — Chickeys, 31 Fowls, 
ib. Rabbits or Ducks, 92— 
Digeons, id. — Geeſe, 33 — 


«#4 ® 


Partridges, ib, —Pheaſants, ib. 


E 


Page 


15. Snipes or Woodcocks, 33 


Boiling Fi/5, 34—Tutbot, ib. 
Another Way, 35— Salmon, 
ib. To dteſs a whole Salmon, 
ib. —Cod's Head, 36— Whole 
Cod, ib.—Salt Cod, 37 - Cod 
Sounds, ib. — Soals, ib.— 
Trout, 38.—Pike, ib.—Carp, 
39—Mullets, ib.—Mackare}, 


| 1b.—-Herrings, 40—-Floun- 


ders, Plaife and Dabs, ib.— 
Perch, ib.— Eels, ib.—Stur. 
eon, 41— Turtle, ib.—To 
— a Turtle in the Weſt. In- 
dian Way, 42. 
Bombarded Veal — 120 
Boning Geeſe or Fowls, note 147 
Bread and Butter Pudding 178 


Sauce - 116 
Pudding 1562 

to make - 385 

L eaven — 386 

| French = 987 
Brewing, Art of - 920 
Bride Cake - 213 


Brocoli, to boil - 1:8 . 
Broilin Butcher s- Meat and 
_ , 64—Beef Steaks, ib. 
utton Steaks, 65 —- Pork 
Cn ib.— Ox Palates, ib. 
'Broiling Chickens, 66—-Pige- 
onss. ib. 

Broiling T, 66—Frefh Salmon, 
ib. Dried Salmon, 67 Cod, 
ib. Crimped Cod, ib. Cod 

Sounds, 68. Trout, ib.--Macka- 
rel, ib. Haddock and Whitings, 
69— Eels, ib.—Eels, pitch- 
cocked, ib, —Herrings, 70. 


| 


| 


Brown Gravy - 112 
Browning, method of mak- 
ing note - 55 
Burnt Cream SM 224 
Butter, to make = 399 


to take off any diſa- 
greeable taſte from 407 
to preferyy 2. ib. 


Cabbage Force Meagre 110 


to boil - 160 
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Cabbage Pudding 

| ond Red, 2 pickle 

Cake common, to make 
Rich Seed ditto 
Pound - 


Gingerbread - 
Bath — 
Shrewſbury - 
Portugal + 
Saffron - 
Pruſſian a 


veen's - 


Almond 
Little Plumb 

Ratafia — 
Apricot 
Orange - 
Lemon - 
Currant - 

Calf's Feet, to fricaſſee 
to ragoo 


Pudd1 
. 
ell 
Calf's Head Soup | 
| to roaſt 
to bake 
to ſtew 
to haſh 
Pie 
to collar 
to. carve 
Calf's Brains, to fry 
Liver ditto 


Candy Sugar -, 
Candying and drying 
Caper Sauce - 
Capillaire, - _ = 
Carmel Sugar 
Carp to boil 2 
to bake 
to fry - 
to ſte + 
Pie = 
Carrots, to boil 
Pudding 


Pa Pa 
185 Carving, Art of 355 
262 Caſſia, Candied «> may 
211|Catchup, how to make - 383 

ib, |Caveach, or Pickled Mack- 
212 þ = . wr; 
ib,|Cauliflowers, to r 1 
213 b ,.. 239 
ib. to pickle 264 
ib. Celery, to fry - 74 
214|Chars, to pot — 
ib. Cherties, Morells, to pre- 
ib. ſerve .  - — 240 
ib. — 249 
21 ine 8 
10 Pie 7 180 
ib. Cheeſecakes, to make 206 
216 fine ditto ib, 
ib. Bread 207 
ib. Rice ib, 
2 17 | Almond ib. 
ib. Lemon ib. 
ib. Citron , ib. 
96 Cheeſe, to make = 4090 
104 Stilton = 402 

167 | Cream 403 
183 Sage ib. 
229 Sage, in Figutes ib. 

11 Marigold 404 
50 Imitation of Che- 
59 ſhire Bo, ib. 
79 Cbeeſe-· curd Puddings 177 
o [Cheſnire Pork Pie 184 
182 Cheſnut Pudding 176 

2760 Chiekens, to boil gt - 

367 to roaſt 52 
2 to broil 66 
0 to fry 3 

221 to ſtew 3 

247 to haſh 923 

117 . fricaſſee 97 
1 chiringrate 14 

vp 3 1 
9 in Savoty Jelly 144 
1 to truſs 342 

35 Chineſe Temple or Obeliſk 
in Confectionaty 256 

19g Chocolate Tarts - 204 

161 Puffs - 205 

178 Cream 226 
3K 2 Citron 


—— 
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Page Page 
Citron Pudding - -  '1756\Cream Steeple - ib. 
* Cheeſecakes 206 Barley 225 
Clary Pancakes L 1960 Piſtachio - 226 
Wine - 308 Tea - ib, 
Codlins green, to preſerve 240 Chocolate „ 
to pickle * Pompadour ib, 
Cod's Head, to boil 36 Ratafia - 227 
| to roaſt 57 Ice - ib, 
to bake 60 Raſpberry * +» ib. 
to btoil 67 Cucumbers, to ſtew 85 
to ſtew 86 to ragoo 109 
to carve 363 to preſerve 247 
Sounds 37 to pickle 259 
to broil 68 in ſlices ib. 
to fricaſſee 98|Cullis for all ſorts of Ragoos 113 
Collaring Veniſon 273 a Family ditto ib. 
Breaſt of Veal 274 White — ib. 
Breaſt of Mutton ib. for Fiſh - 114 
Beef 275 for Roots - ib. 
Calf's Head 276 Curd Puffs - 205 
Fg ib. Curing Hams 286, 287 
Eels ib. Bacon ib. 
Mackarel 277 Mutton Hams 288 
Salmon ib. 7; . 
Colours for Confectionary, Beef Hams os ib, 
Method of preparing, Neats Tongue 289 
220—The different Co- Hung Beef ih. 
lours - - 222 Dutch Beef 290 
Complete Market. woman, Pickled Pork ib. 
containing directions for Mock Brawn ib. 
the proper choice of every Currant Cakes . 217 
kind of Proviſion, \, 346— 358 Jam — 229 
Confectionary, Art of 221 Fritters - 200 
Ornaments in 234 to preſerve in 
Cordial Waters - 315| — 243 
Cow Heel Soup - 17 Paſte - 253 
to fix 72 to pickle - 270 
Cows, method of feeding 403 Wine - 303 
Cowſlip Pudding = 177|Cuſtards Plain « 209 
Crackled Sugar 221 Baked ib. 
Cray - fiſn Soup — 89 | Rice - ib. 
to ſtew - 8 Orange 210 
Cteam Cakes - 212 Beeſt . ib. 
Orange - 223 Pudding 164 
Lemons - 224 3 
Hartſhorn - ib. Dairy, Management of 397 
Burnt ib. Damſons, to preſerre 245 
Blanched ib. to dr - 249 
Whipr - 225| Damſons, Wine 2 
Spani ſh - ib. Decorations of the Table 


diſplayed 


LN: BB 


diſplayed, in two differ. 

ent Courſes, for each 

Month in the Year 
Deſart Iſland in ConfeRion- 


ar - - 
Devonſhire Squab Pie 
Directions for the proper 
choice of every kind 
of Proviſion U 
Directions for preſerving 
neceſſary articles for 
Sea - bs 
Dripping, to preſerve, for 
long voyages - 
Drop Biſcuits + - + 
Drying and Candying 
Ducks, to boil « 
to roaſt * 
to ſtew - 
with Green Peas 
A-la-braze 
A.la-mode 
A-la-francoiſe 
Pie o 
Breeding and ma- 
nagement of 
Dumplins Apple 5 
Suet . 
Raſpberry 
Yeſt - 
Norfolk 
Hard . 


.E 


Eel Soup - 

Eels, to boil - 
to bake * 
to broil þ 
pitchcocked - 
to fry - 
to ſtew i 
to fricaſſee ” 
Pie * 
to collar 4 
to pot 5 

Eggs, to fricaſſee 

with Onions and 

Muſhrooms 
with Brocoli 
with Spinach 
3 


Page 
377 


256 
184 


346 


Pa 
Egg Sauce - 1 5 
Elder Buds, to pickle 238 
Wine - 307 
Endive, to ragoo 109 
Engliſh Sack - 314 
Everlaſting - 16H 234 
Feathered Sugar, to prepare 221 
Fennel Sauce - 11 
Fever Water - 31 
Fig Wine - 314 
Fiſh Sauce for Sea 383 
Dried, Directions for 
dreſſing and keep- 
ing of - 384 
Floating Iſland in Confec- 


tionary - 255 

3 Florentine Hares ' - 154 
Rabbits ib, 

Flounders to boil - 40 
to ſtew - 88 

to fricaſſee 100 

Pie - 193 

Flummery - 235 
French 236 


Green Melon in ib. 
Solomon's Tem- 


ple in - ih. 

Forcemeat Balls - 119 

Fowls and Geeſe to pot 280 

to boil - 31 

to roaſt — 51 

to ſtew = 82 

to hath - 92 

a-la-braze - 142 

forced 3 

marinaded - 143 

to truſs - 341 

to carve 358, 359 
Breeding 8nd manage- 


ment of 388 
French Barley Pudding 4 5 


Bread to make. 387 
Beans to ragoo 109 
to keep all the 
| Year 294 
Fricado of Veal 1820 


Fricaſeeing Butcher's Meat, Poul. 
try, Sc. 95. Neat's Tongue, ib. 
Ox Palates, ib. —Sweetbreads, 
brown, 96— Ditto white, ib. 

Lamb's 


- 3 
— 


» * 2 * — — 2 _ 
* - - - £ — * —— . CY _ — - . — _ — — ; 
—__ * {neat „ 9 2 — 8 
D => * 2 4 * - 
* — 4 $5 I'S 22 >: ** 1 * TEA"; F- ** — - 
* 4 2 g 


— 


r 
— 


——— 
— 
— 


| ; Lamb's Stones, ib. Calf's Fest, 


Fricaſeeing Fi, &c. Cod Sounds, 
98—Soals, 99 — Eels, ib,- |. 


E Artichoke Bottoms, ib. 

ritters, plain 196 

| _ Cuſtard - id. 
Apple - 197 
Water . ib 


Fruit in Jelly ß 231 
| cial - 


Fruit-Garden, | Manage- 
er 
Frying Butcher's Meat, 5o—Ve- 


_ . Sweetbreads,  72-—— —Calf's; 
* Brains, ib.—Beef Steaks, ib. 
Tongues, ib.—Ox Feet, ib. 


- Chickens, ib. 


Frying Fifs, 74—Turbot, We 


_ Herrings, 5 ib. 
Geeſe, to boil .. TUG 33 


Pa 


ib.—Tripe, 97—Chickeps, ib. 
Pigeons, ib. —Rabbits white, 
98 Ditto brown, ib. 


Flounders, co - Skait or 
Tborpback, ib—Oyſters, ib. 
Eggs, 101.—Eggswith Onions 
and Muſhrooms, ib.—Muſh- 
rooms, ib.—Skirrets, 102— 


Reta 
_ Haſty . 198 
S 


Royal — N 
Tanſy . ib. 
Rice - ib. 
Chicken 199 
Bilboquet ib. 
Strawberry ib. 
Raſpberry . ib. 
Currant ib. 


German - ib. 
Arti 2853 
to keep M0 


428 


niſon, ib.—Veal Cutlets, 71. 
Neck or Loin of Lamb, ib. 


Tripe, 73 — Sauſages, ib.— 
Artichoke 
Bottoms, ib.—Celery, 74. 
Potatoes,, ib. : S 


Carp, 76 — Tench, ib, —Soals, 
2 ib. — Eels, ib.— 
ampteys, 77—Mullets, ib. 


f 


— — 300 


„nes 


. 


hs - * 


to ragoa ,_ 166 
A-lamode + 147 
Pie - -. 184 
to truſs — 343 
to carve 2 361 

. Breeding and ma- 
nagement of 393 


Geeſe and Fowls, to pot 280 


Gerkins, to pickle 258 
German Fritters 200 
Giblets, to ſtew =. ..' 88 
ie 183 

| Soup — 16 
Ginger candied , - 250 
Wine - 311 


Gingerbread Cakes 213 
Golden Pippins, to preſerve 241 


to pickle 2bg 


Gooſeberry Sauce 117 


Jam - 228 
to preſerve 244 
Fool 301 
Wine 903 
in Imitation of 


Hops 244 

Paſte 253 

| to keep 294 
Grenade of Veal - 121 
Grapes, to preſerve 240 


to pickle = 209 
J.... 
Wine - 07 


Grateful Pudding Es 

Gravy Soup - 9, 18 
Gravies, Culliſes, and other Sau- 
ces, 112—A very rich Oravy, 


ib.—Brown Gravy, ib. — A 


Cullis for all Sorts of Ragoos 


and rich Sauces,. 11 3—A Fa- 
mily Cullis, ib.—Awhite Cal. 
lis, ib.—A Cullis for Fiſh, 114 
—A Cullis of Roots, ib.— 
Ham Sauce, 1b.—Efſence of 


Ham, 11 5—Sicilian Sauce, ib. 
Sauce for any kind of -roaſt 


Meat, ib. Sauce ſor moſt kinds 


of Fiſh, 14 6—Egg Sauce, ib. 
| Bread Sauce, ib, — Anchovy 


{n+ AKC, 


— * 
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Page 

Sauce, ib. r Sauce, ib. 
© Oyſter Sauce, ib.—To melt 
Butter, 3 179—Caper Sauce, 1b. 
Shalot Sauce, ib. Lemon 
Sauce for boiled Fowls, ib.— 
Gooſeberry Sauce, ib. — Fen- 
nel Sauce, ib. Mint Sauce, 
118—A reliſhing Sauce, ib. 
To criſp Parſley, ib. Sauce 
for Wild Ducks, Teal, &c. ib. 


—Pontiff Sauce, ib. — Aſpic| 


Sauce, ib. Forcemeat 1 
119 - Lemon Pickle, ib. 
Green Caps = 2191 
Peaſe to keep till 
Chriſtmas -<- 293 


Green Gage Plumbs to pte- 
ſerve, * 249 
Gruels 297 
H 
Haddocks to boil 591 
Hams, to boil - 26 
to roaſt - 50 
Eſſence of 115 
to cure - 286 


the Yorkſhire way ib. 
New England ditro 28 


Mutton - 28 
to carve - 368 
Ham Sauce . 114 
Hare Soup - 18 
Hares, to roaſt - 56 
to haſh _— . 
to jugg - 94 
Pie * - 186 
to pot 1 279 
98945 
to carre - 302 
Harrico of Mutton 194 
Hartſfiorn Cream 224 


Jell OY 
Haſhing Bachl 's Meat, . — 
Calf's Head, ib. Minced 
Veal, 91 -Mutton haſhed, ib. 
Haſhing Ponltty and Cane, 92 
Turkies, * — — 1d.— 
— Bt 
Woodcocks, 5.— ile uck, 


| 


4 
ib.—Hares,ib.— Hare ju — 
94—Veniſon, ib. : 15 
Haſty Pudding . - 168 
Fritters - 198 
Hedge-Hog - 235 
Hetb e — 166 


Herrings, to - 40 

to baxe 62 

to broil ,” 70 

to fry - 77 

8 - 194 

. 283 

— rodg "A - 16 
— s Calendar of 


the various Articles of 

Proviſion for the differ- 

ent months in the year 371 
Houſe Lamb, fure-quarter 

of, to roaſt A 47 


Hunting Pudding 4 166 


1 

Jam, Raſpberry - 228 
Strawberry - ib. 
Apricot - ib, 
Gooſeberry - ib. 

Black Currant 229 

Tee Cream 227 
Icings for Cakes, Ke. 229 


Jellies, 229—Calf's Feet, ib.— 
Hartſhorn, 230 Orange, ib. 
Fruit in Jelly, 23! —PBlanc. 
mange, ib,—Black Carrant, 

232—Ribband, ib. — Savory 
Jelly, 283 

Indian Pickle . 265 

Inſects, compoſition to de- 
ſtro - - 2 

* K . 7 

Kidney Beans, to boi! 160 

to pickle 263 

Kitchen Garden, directions 
tor the management of i in 
the various months in the 


year % - 407 
or | Lady Sunderland's Pudding 176 


Lamb, Neck or Loin of, to try 77 
Lamb, 


to ragoo - 104 


" = 2 _ - 
va — ENS 
— 7 — Oy — 
—— . - 


"bk 


— 


— 


* Page 
Lamb, Quarter of, forced 138 
Pie — 181 
g Tore- quarter, to carve 364 
a \ Lamb's Head to dreſs 27 
bl Stones to fricallee 96 
41 Bits 5 139 
Chops en Caſatole ib, 
Lampreys, to fry - 77 
to ſtew 
to pot - 289 
Lagatoſſa Wine - 314 
Laiks, to roaſt - 59 
A-la-Francoiſe 153 
to ttuſs 945 
| I avender Water - 316 
* Lemon Pudding - 173 
* — 204 
9 Cheeſecakes 208 
Cuſtards — 210 
S 1 217 
Biſcuits - 210 
Cream - 224 
Sy llabub 234 
Water - 318 
Peel Candied 253 
Wine - 906 
Sauce — 1 17 
Pickle 119 
Tatt — 190 
12 Brandy - 313 
Lemonade - 302 
Lettuce and Peaſe, to ſtew B85 
Livers of Poultry, to ragoo 106 
Lobſter, to r0alt ” 8 
WIN 194 
to pot 284 
Lorraine Soup - 15 
M 
Macaroni Soup - 11 
Macaroons — 219 
Mackatel, to boil - 39 
: to bake 6g 
to broil 68 
1 to collar 227 
1 3 to catve 366 
_— Made Diſhes of Butcher's Meat, 
i - 320—Bombarded Veal, ib, — 
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| Page 
Fricando of Veal, ib. — Vea! 


- Olives, 121—A Grenade of 


Veal, ib. — Porcupine of a 
Breaſt of Veal, 122 — Veal 
a-la- Bourgeviſe, 123 — Calt's 


Head Surpriſe, ib.— A Calt's 
Pluck, 1 24—Loin of Veal in 


Epigram, ib.— Pillow of Veal. 
ih. Shoulder of Veal a- la- 
Pied montoiſe, 125 — Sweet- 
breads of Veal a-laDauphine, 
1b.—Sweetbreads en Gordi- 
neere, 126—A ſavory Diſh 
of Veal, ib, —Sweetbreads a- 
la-daub, 127 — Scotch Col- 
lops, ib.—Beef Collops, 128 
—geef a-la-daub, ib. — Beef 
Tremblant, 129-—Beef a- la- 
mode, ib. — Beef a-la-royal, 
130 - Beef olives, ib.—Bou- 
ille Beef, 131 - Portugal Beef, 
ib.—Sirloin of Beef en Epi- 
gram, ib.— Ihe inſide of a 
Sirloin of Beef forced, 132— 
A Round of Beef forced, ib. 
Beef Steaks rolled, 193—— 
Buuf a-la-Vinegrette, ib.— 
Beet Eſcarlot, ib. Tongue 
and Udder. forced, 194 — 
Tripe a-la-Kilkenny, 1b,— 
Harrico of Mutton, ib.—A 
Batque of . Mutton, tb, — 


Shoulder of Mutton ſur- 


rized, 133. — dreſs the 

mbels of a Deer, ib. — 
Mutton. kehobbed, ib.— Leg 
of Mutton a-la- haut - gout, 
136 — Leg of Mutton roaſted 
with Oyſters, ib.— Shoulder 
of Mutton en Epigram, ib.— 
Sheeps Rumps and Kidneys, 
ib. Mution Rumps -a-la- 


braiſe, 137 — Mutton Chops 


in Diſguiſe, ib.—A Shoulder 
of Mutton called Hen and 
Chickens, ib. Oxford John, 
138 — A Quarter of Lamb. 
forced, ib.—Lamb's Bits, 139 
Lamb Chops en Caſarole, ib. 

= 2-34 Barba» 


- 
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Page| 


Barbacued- Pig, ib. — A Pig 
ao. Pere Duillet, 140—A Pig 
Matelote, ib. | 
Made Diſhes of Poultry, Tc. 
Turkey a-la-daub, 141. 
Turkey in a Hurry, 142— 


Fools a-la-braiſe, ib. —Fowls 


forced, ib. Fowls, marinad- 
ed, 143—Chickens chirin- 
_ ib. Chickens a-la- 


raiſe, ib.—Chickens in Sa- 


vory Jelly, 144 — Chickens 
and Tongue, 145—Pullets a- 
la Sainte Menchoat, ib.— 
Ducks a+la-brafe, ib. — Ducks 
a- la- mode, 146— Ducks a-la- 
Francoiſe, ib.— A Gooſe a- la- 
mode, 1479—A Gooſe mari- 
naded, ib. — Pigeons Com- 
pote, 144—Pigeons tranſmo- 
grified, ib. — French Pupton 
of Pigeons, ib, — Pigeons a- 
Ja-braſe,. 149——Pijgeons au 
Poiſe, ib. —— Pigeons a- la- 
daub, ib. — Pigeons Surtout, 
150, ——Pigeons a- la-Souſſel, 
ib.—Pigeons in a Hole, 151. 
—Jogged Pigeons, ib.— Par- 
tridges a- la· btaſe, ib. Phea- 
ſants, ditto, 152,—Snipes or 
Woodcocks, in Surtout, 153. 
Snipes, with Purſlain Leaves, 
ib.,—Larks a- la- Francoiſe, ib. 
Florentine Hates, 154 — 
Ditto Rabbits, N 
Hare, 155 Rabbits ſur- 
priſed, ib. Rabbits in Caſe- 
role, ib.-Macaroni, 156— 
Amulets, ib. — Amulets ot Aſ- 
paragus, ib. —Oyſter Loaves, 
ib. Muſhroom Loa ves, ib.— 
Eggs and Brocoli, 137 Spi- 
nach and Eggs, ib. 


; 


Made Wines — 302 
Maigre Soup 15 
angoes, to pickle 257 
malade, Orange 251 
Apricot ib. 
Quince ib. 
Ixanſparent ib. 
Marrow Pudding 164 
No. XII. 


Mead Wine wa 


Millet Pudding - 
Milk Soup . 
Mince Pies - 
Mint Sauce — 
Mock Braun - 
Turtle Soup - 
Moonſhine in Confection- 
ary 8 , 254 
Moor Game, to pot 282 
Muffins, to make - 3287 
Mulberry,Wine - 304 
Mullets, to boil - 39 
to fry - 7 
Muſcels, to ſtew I 9 
to ragoo - +107 
Muſhrobms, to fricaſſee 101 
to ta 101 
— 156 
to pickle 265 
Catchup ib. 
Powder 206 
to keep 296 
to. pickle for * 
in long voyages 384 
Mutton Broth - 2 od 20 
to roaſt . 46 
Haunch of, to dreſs 
like Veniſon ib. 
Steaks, to broil 65 
haſhed - 91 
to ragoo 1905 
Harrico of 234 
Baſque of . ib. 
Shoulder ſurptiſed 133 
Kebobbed, - #2 
a-la-hayt- 136 
roaſted, with oyſters ib. 
Shoulder of en 
Epigram 


Rumps a-la-braiſe 


136 
137 


Chops in Diſguiſe ib. 
Shoulder of, called 
Hen and Chickens ib. 


Pie - 180 
Saddle of, to carve 355 
Leg of, to carve 367 
Breaſt of, to collar 274 
Hams ä - 288 

N 

Naſturtiums, to pickle 265 
31 Neat'a 


r 
a 63 


R to cur 
Oatmeal Pudding 
Olive Pie 4 
Onions, to pickle 
: Orange Padding 
. Tarts % 
' Cuſtard 
Cakes 4 


Neat Tongue ſtewed i 
5 to fricaſſee 95 


* 


Cream 


jelly 8 
to preſerve 
Peel, candied 


Chips o 


Marmalade 


F® 


Poſſet A 


Wine 4 


Brand 
wear 7". 


Ornaments in Conſection- 


ary = 

Org V 
On Palates, to bein 
to ſtew 


. to fricaſſee 


to ragoo 
to pickle 
Ox Tongves to fiy 


_ or CHA, to 
25 ul 
See Sauſages, to make 


Parada, to make, 
Pancakes 1 2 


S 
N 


Pink coloured 


Clara * 


? 


Page 


n. 


Parſley, to criſp . 
to pickle 268 


289 | Parſnips, to boil - 161 
kr Partridge Soup 00 
168 vc to boil - 33 
182 to roaſt - 54 
262 to flew  - 84 
173 a-la-braze 151 
203 to truls = 344 
210 to carve 360 
217 Paſte, Puff - 179 
22g 2 Cruſt 180 
230 8 good one ſor large 
241 ies - ib. 
250 a ſtanding Cruſt for 
251 great Pies ib. 
ib. for Tarts - ib. 
298 for Cuſtards ib. 
306 Raſpbert7/ 252 
315 Currant _ . - ib. 
318 Gee -: 
Patties 188 
253|Peaches, to preſerre | 238 
302 Dried - 248 
651 to pickle 268 
81 Peaſe and Lettuce, to ſtew 86 
95} Francois ; 111 
105} Steen, to ell > 
272 5 Ch xj hee 293 
72 - Soup, 2 2 1 
> 12 
id. penny royal Wer 316 
292 Peppermint Mater l 
138 "un to bol 40 
7 Fetit Patties . 203 
9 F. to boi 33 
. „ > 14 
100 * to ſtew. | - 4 
1090 ala ures e Ul 
1164 to truſs. 344 
156 to carve . 3 
271 ieclle. or Indian vickle 266 
19 Pickling, NMangoes 237 
„ 5 4. 255 
299 voumbers 259 
59 Ditto in Slices ib. 
ib. alnuts _: 260 
- 296}. Red Cabbage 262 
ih. N Onions — ib 
ib. 


1 5 


Page 
Pickliog Kidney. Beans 26049 
Barberries ih. 
Beet Roots 2064 
Radiſh Pods ih. 
Cauliflower ib. 
Artichoke bottoms ib. 
Naſturtiums 263 
Muſhrooms ib. 
| Catchup ib 
Powder 200 
to keep 


in long voyages 38 


* Walnut Catchup 266 
N 20 
Parſley - 268 
Peaches ib. 


Codlins 1 
Golden Pippins ib. 
rapes””,”. = ib. 
Red Currants 270 
Caren 41 
Smelts * ib. 
Oyſters - ib. 
Artificial Ancho- 


„„ os 
Pies, made of Butcher, Meat, 
80 — Beef Steak Pies ib— 


a 
4 


Mutton Pie, ib,—Veal Pie, 


181—A rich Veal Pie, ib.— 


.Lamb or Veal * in high, " 


Taſte, ib.—Veni ſon Paſty 


Olive Pie, ib. -Calf*s ens | 8 


Pie, ib. — s Feet Pie, 183 
Sweetbread ib. abChe- 


ſhire Pork Pie, 184—Deyon- | 


{hire Squab Pie, ib. 

Pies, made of Poultry, e. — 
A plain Gooſe Pie, ib, —— 
Giblet Pie, 183 — Duck Pie, 
ib, — Pigeon Pie, ib. —Chick- 
en Pie, ib. — Partridy Pie, 
186— Hare Pie; ib. Rabbit 
Pie, 187 Fine Parties, 188, 
Pies made of Fran, &c. —— 
15 ple Pie, 183—Apple Tarr, 
189 Cherry Pie; ib, —Mince | 


Pies, ib.—Otange or Lemon 
Tart, 190—Tart de Moi, 191] 


Artichoke Pie, ib.——Vermi- 


$811; 1 57 ib. 


Pies made of Fß, c —KEel 


Pie, 192—Turbot Pie, ib.— 
Saal Pie, ib.— Floundet Pie, 
193—Carp Pie, ib. A 


Pie, ib. Trout Pie, 1 


Salmon Pie, ib. —klerring = 
1b.— Lobſter Pie, iv. 


Pig, to roaſt = 48 
to bake 5 59 
PBarbacued _-- 139 
au pere duillet . , 140 
Matelote 47 ib. 
to collat PS 276 
to carve 364 


Pigs Pettitoes, to 42 29 


> 


Feet and cars to+tagoo 104 


ta ſouſe 291 
Pigeons, to boil _ + 32 
to roaſt » 53 
to br oll bo 
r 
to —— 8 
28 X 27 14 
traaſmogrifie 
French 2 of 12 
a-la-braze 149 


CC” - ib. 
Elst of 


Surtout 1 
»-la-Souffel.” ib. 
„ 1 
ogged. 5 22 ibz 
1e ei, 1 85 
to pot 483 


to truſss 343 

to carre 

Breeding and. ma- 
nagement of 394 


Pike, to Bolli! 38 
N to bake with ſorce⸗ 

meat — 63 

to ſtew — 87 

do pot - 283 

Pillow of Veal 4 124 


Pine Apple, wg reſerve __ 2 


Pick coloured 


2+ 4 


ancakes 19 


Piſtachio Cream 226 
Plumb Porridge, to keep 22 
udding 168 
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Little ditto 216 
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P Water - 37 
Fonte Sauce 1 8 
Porcupine of a Breaſt of 
Veal — 122 
Pork, to roaſt - 49 
- Chops, to broil 6 
to pickle - 290 
| ſparerib of, to carve 370 
Portable Soup - 29 
Portugal Cakes - 214 
Poſſets - - 297 | 
Potatoes, to fry . 74 
to boil - 161 
uddin - 171 
Remarks on the 
culture of 426 
to preſerve 427 
Potting Veniſon — 27 
-Hares . 279 
Veal - ib. 
Marble Veal ib. 
Tongues - ib. 
Geeks and Fowls 280 
Beef - ib. 
Pigeons - 281 
Woodcocks ib. 
Moor Game 282 
Small Birds ib. 
Eels — ib. 
Lampreys 283 
Smeltis ib. 
Pike — ib. 
Salmon ib. 
Lobſters — 284 
Shrimps 285 
 Herrings - ib. 


Poultry, 


the Breeding, Rear - 
ing, and Management of 388 
Pound Cake - 
Prawns, to ſtew - 
Preſerying Apricots 


Peaches 


Quinces 
Barberries | 
Pine Apples 


Grapes 


Cbherries 


Green Codlins 
Golden Pippins 
Green Gage 
 Plumbs 


212 
88 


| 


ib. 


239 
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Preſerving Oranges 241 


Raſpberries 244 
Strawberries ib. 
Currants in 
Bunches 243 
Gooſeberries 244 
Ditto in Imita- 
tion of Hops ib. 


Damſons 245 

Walnuts 246 

Cucumbers 247 
Dripping for uſe 


in long voyages 383 


prune Pudding 5 168 
Pruſſian Cakes 5 215 
Puddings Boiled, 162———Bread 


Pudding, ib. Batter Pud- 
ding, 163—Cuſtard Pudding, 
164—Quaking Pudding, ib, 
Sago Pudding, ib.—Marrow 
Pudding, ib. Biſcuit Pud- 


ding, 165.——Almond Pud- 
ding., ib. —Tanfey Pudding, 


ib. — Herb Pudding, 166— 
Spinach Pudding, ib.—Cream 
Pudding, ib.—Hunting Pud- 
ding, 1679——Steak Pudding, 


 1b.—Calt's Feet Pudding, ib. 


Prune Pudding, 168—Plumb 
Pudding, ib-— Haſh Pudding, 


ib. —Oztmeal Pudding, ib.— 


Suet Pudding, 169—— Veal 
Suet Pudding, ib,—Cabbage 
Pudding, ib. —— A Spoonful 
Pudding, ib. White Pud- 
dings in Skins, ib, — Apple 
Pudding, 170 —- Apple Dump- 
lins, ib. —Suet Damplins, ib. 
Raſpberry Dumplins, tb, — 
Yeaſt Dumplins, 171—Nor- 
folk Dumplins, ib. Hard 
Dumplins, ibs — Potatoe Pud- 


ding, ib, — Black Puddings, 
172. 
ib. | Puddings Baked, 192 — Vermi- 


cell: Pudding, ib,——Sweet- 
meat Pudding, ib, — Orange 
Pudding, 1973— Lemon Pud- 
ding, ib.—Almond Pudding, 
— Pudding, ib.—— 
AtYet Pudding, 195—— Oat 

Pudding, ib,——T ravſparent 
Pudding, 


A N. NN 
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Pudding, ib,—Freneh Batley | paragus, ib.—Cucumbers, 209 


Pudding, ib, — Potatoe Pud- 
ding, ib.—Lady Sunderland's 
Pudding, 176—Citron Pud- 
ding, ib. —Cheſnaut Pudding, 
ib.—Quince Pudding, 177— 
Cowſlip Pudding, ib.-Checſe - 
curd Pudding, ib.— Apple 
Pudding, ib, —— Bread and 


Butter Pudding, 178——A | 


Grateful Pudding, 178 

Carrot Loddings ib-— Y ork- 

ſhire Pudding, tb» | 
Puffs, Sugar - 204 


Lemon be ib, 


Almond 205 | 


Chocolate — ib. 
Cu rd 8 ib. 


Wafers R ib. 


Pullets à la Sainte Mene- 


hout 145 


Quaking Pudding 264 


Queen's Cakes — 215 


vince Wine - 908 
ö — to preſerve 298 | 

_- Marmalade 251 

R 

Rabbits, to boil - 32 

to roalt - 54 

to fticaſſee, White 98 

Brown ib. 

Florendine 154 

Surpriſed - 155 

in Caflerole ib. 

Pie - 187 


Breeding and ma- 
nagement of 397 
Radiſh Pods, to pickle 264 
Ragooing Bulcher's Meat — 102 
Breaſt of Veal, ib. Neck of 
Veal, 103—-Sweetbreads, ib. 
Calf's Feet, 104—Pigs Feet 
and Ears, ib, — Fore- Quarter 


of Houſc- Lamb, jb.--Beef, ib. 


Ox, Palates, 105—Mautton, ib. 
* of Poultry, Vagetables, 
c. -A Gooſe, 106-oLivers 

cf Poultry, ib, —Oyſters, 107. 
Muſcels, ib.--Muſhrooms, 108 
Artichoke Bottoms, ib.—Aſ- 


—Cauliflowers, ib. —French- 
Beans, ib. Endive, ib.--Cab- 
bage Force-meagre, 110—Af. 
1 forced - in French 
olls, 111—Peaſe, Francoiſe, 
ib. . | 


Raifin Wine We" 6 303 


N Dumplins 170 


Fritters - 200 
'Tart = 202 
; Cream - 227 
Jam . 228 


Paſte - 2 
| Wine - — 

Brandy 314 
Raſpberries, to preſerve 242 
Ratafia Cakes - 216 
| Cream - 227 
Rheubarb Tarts - _ 203 
Ribband Jelly _ < 232 
Rice Soup 55 14 
Pudding . 174 
Pancakes - 196 


Fritters — 198 
Cheeſecakesk 207 
Cuſtards 209 
Cakes Wo 213 
Milk - 300 


Roaſting Butcher: Meat, 44— 
Beef, 43 -Mutton and Lamb, 
46—Haunch of Mutton dreſ- 
ſed like Veniſon, ib. — Fotre- 
Quarter of Houſe Lamb, 47— 
Tongues or Udders, ib.-Veal, 
ib. Pork, 48, Sucking Pigs, 
ib.—Calf's Head, 30— Ham, 
or Gammon ot Bacon, ib. 

Roaſting Poultry, 51 — Turkies, 
ib.—Chickens, 52 — Green 
Geeſe, ib.—A Stubble Gooſe, 
ib. — Ducks, 53 — Pigeons, 
ib, —Larks, ib. —Rabbits, 54. 
Pheaſants and Partridges, 1b, 
Woodcocks or Snipes, 55— 
Ruffs and Rees, ib, —Hares, 
56—Veniſon, ib. 

Roaſting Fiſh, 57—Cod's Head, 
ib, —Lobfter, ib. 

Roſe Wine - g10 


Water - 31 6 
Roſes, 


© 8 Cam. 
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© Roſes, Sugar of, in various 


Figures * 
9 


Sack Poſſet - 
Saddle of Mutton, to carve 
Saffron Cakes, - 


-* Paddin 1 
to bake © 


to broil '*- 
Pic 5 T 
to collar = 
to poet 
| to carve 
Samphire, to pickle | 
Savory Jelly ins 
Sauce for any kind of roa 
. 3 
Sauce for moſt Kinds of 


Fiſh 33 
Sauce for Wild Ducks, 
: Teal, &c. - 
Sauſages, to fry - 

to make | 


Oxford <« 


Bologna 


Scotch Barley Broth 


Salmon, to Bot 


G Collops = 
Seed Cake 


Shalot kee 1 
Sheep's Rumps and Kidneys 
Shrewſbury Cakes 


Shrimps, to ſtew , . 
ſauce — 
to pot 3 

Sicilian Sauce 


Skait, to fricaſſee 

Skirrets, to fricaſſee 

Smelts, to ftr 
to pickle - 


to pot - 
Snipes, to broil - 
I 


to ſurtoue © © 


4 * 


a Diſh of 
Sobts, to boi 


Page. 
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223 


297 
305 
214 


[Seats is „ 217518 

to ſteto 0 hg & 

to fticaſſee ES: aq 

We 0” "Oe 
Solomon's Temple in Flum- 

r TT 236 


Soups and Broths, 5—Vermicelli 
Soup, 6—Soups a-la-Reine, 7. 
Soup Crefly, '8— Tranſparent 
Soup, ib.—Almond Soup, Roo 
Soup Sante, or Gravy Sog, th. 
Soup and Bouille, 16—.Ox 
Cheek Soup, tb, < Macaroni 
Soup, 11-»Calf's Head Soup, 
| ib, — Pen Soup, ib.—White 
ditto, 12—Green ditto, ih,— 

'  Ohion Soup, © 13— Mille Soup, 
ib. Rice Soup, 14—Scotch 


raine, 13 — Soup Maigre, ib. 
| Giblet Soup, 16-Hodge Podge 
; Soup, ib, —Cow Heel Soup, 
| 17— White Soup, ib,—Grtavy 
Soup, 18—Hare Soup, ib.— 
Partridge Soup, ib. — Cray- 
- Fiſh Soup, ib. —Eel you, th. 
| Oyſter Soup, ib, —— Mutton 
| Broth, 20—Beef Broth, ib.— 
Beef Drink, ib.—Sttoug Beef 
| Broth, to keep, 21 — Veal 
' Broth, ib.—Chicken Broth, 
ib. Spring Broth, ib, —Plumb 
Porridge to keep, 22— Mock 
Turtle Soup, 3 
Soup, 23 
Spaniſh Cream 223 
Spinach, to oil 160 


115 | Barley Broth, wb.— bp Lor- 


100 Pudding 166 
10 2 E 125: tf 
70 |Spoonful Pudding 1 

77 Fe Biſcuits . — 218 
283 [Spring Broth "I 21 
33 Stag's Heart Water 319 
55 Steak Pudding 167 
153 Steeple Cream _ — 2235 


Stewing Butcher, Meat, B— 

Fillet of Veal, ib.—Breaſt of 
Veal, ib.-Knuckle of Veal, ib. 
Neck of Veal, 79-Calf's Head, 


ib, —Calf's Liver, 866—Rump 


1 N. D 'E- X. 


, Page 

* Beef, 80—Beef Steaks, ib. 
Beef Gobbets, ib. — Neat's 
Tongue, 81—Q 


. — Poultry, Oc. 82— Tur- 


kies, ib;—Fowls, ib. --Cbick+}. 


ens, 83—Goole Giblets, ib.— 
Ducks, ib. Ducks with Green 
Peas, 8 4— Pigeon, ib. Phea- 
_ fants, ib. — Partridges, 83 — 


Cucumbers, ib. — Peaſe and 
Lettuce, 86 f 
Stewing F, 86——Carp and 
Trucks i .- Barbel, 87--Trxout, 
| 1 b.—Pike, ib.-— Cod, ib. — 
Soals, Plaiſe and Flounders, 88 
© Lampreys and Eels, MW 
Prawns, Shrimps, or Cra ra Fiſh, 
ib. — Oyſters, 89 — Oyſters 
Scolloped, ib— Muſcles, ib. 
Strawberry Fritters <«, 199 
1 ile 
Strawberries, to pteſetye 242 
Sturgeon, to boil — 41 
Suet , adding — 169 
Dumplins 5229 
Sugar Puffs 205 
Sugars, Method of. Prepar 
ing 280} | 
Sugars, Devices i ja „ 3 
Suppers of — Articles 5 
ue ditto 382 
Surfeit Water 317 
eee to fry „ 
to fricaſſee 96 
to ragoo 103 
a- la- dauphine 12 
en Gordigiere 12 
a-la-daub. 1 27 
Pie - 183 
Sweetmeat Puddin 172 
Sy llabub, Whipt 8 233 
Solid — 234 
Lemon 3. 
W ade ib. 
Tanſey Pudding. — 16g 
„Futters . 1 
Part de Moi Le 191 
9 1 588970 — 202 
e tied Almond Ib.! 


Ox Palates, ib. 4 | 


Wi 


N Page 
Tart, Green ditto 202 
Angelica . ib. 
Rheubarb 203 
Spinach - ib. 
Orange - ib. 
Chocolate I 
Tea Cream - 22 
Tench, to fry 1 7 
Pie 'Y 193 
Thornback, to fricaſſee 100 
Tongue, to dreſs - 27 
and Udder forced 194 
to 3 279 
Tranſparent — 5 
Pudding 175 
Marmalade 252 
Treacle Water >. .- 01S 
Tripe, to fry 8 73 
| to fricaſſee - 97 
a-la-Kilkenn _ 2134 
* ſouſed . - 20k 
Trout, to boil ** - 
to broil N 88 
to ſtew - 37 
Pie - 194 
Tring Turkies.., -- 340 
„ | war 341 
Chickens 342 
Geeſe A. 343 
Pigeons - ib. 
Wild Fowl ih. 
Pheaſants 334 
Partridges — üb- 
Woodcocks © ib. 
Sni * ib. 
Labs - 345 
Tvibor, to boil, 34—to bake, 62 


to fry, 74— Pie, 192 

Turkey, to boil, go- to roaft, 3; 
to ſtew, 82—to haſh, 92--a- 115 
daub, 141 in a Hurry, 142 
ſouſed, 291 to truls, 340 


Turkies, breeding and. ma- 
nagement of 304 
Tumip Wine - 2 


1 


Turtle, to dreſs 
Welt 10 Method — 


Veal broth, 3 roaſt," 47 
Fillet of, to few 


Vea, 


HEE Page 
Veal, Breaſt of ditto 78 
| Knuckle of, to tew ib. 
Cutlets, to fry 71 

Neck of, ditto 79 
Mmced - 91 

to rag00. - 100 
Neck of, ditto 10g 
Otives 3 121 
a-la-Bourgeoiſe 123 


Loin of, en Epigram 124 
. Shoulder of, a- la- Pied- 


montoiſe 12 5 
Savory Diſh of 126 
Suet Paddin I 
Pie h 1 105 
to collar - 274 
to pot * 279 
to marble - 105 
Hams 6 288 
to carve a breaſt of 9 

a Fillet ib. 


Vegetables and Roots, 137— To 
Areſs Aſparagus, 158 — Arti- 
chokes, 1b,--Brocoli, ib..-Cau- 
liflowers, r159--Green Peas, ib. 
Windfor Beans, 160 —-Kidney 


Beans, ib.— Spinach, ib——| 


Cabbages, ib. — Turnips, 161 
Carrots, ib.— Parſnips, ib.— 
Potatoes ſcolloped, 162 


rr 


| Page 
Walnuts to keep - 295 

Walnut Catchup - 260 

Water Gruel 4 309 

Whigs - 218 

Whipt Cream - 225 

Syllabub ? 1 

White Pot - 298 
Rice ditto 299 


White Caudle, 229=-Brown 


ditto - ». 
White Wine Whey ib. 
White Puddings in ſkins 169 
Whitings to brotl | = 69 
Wild Ducks, to haſh 93 
Fowl, to trofs 343 
Windfor Beans, to boil 160 
Wing Poſſet - 298 
to mull — 301 
Wines, made - 302 
Raiſtn . 30} 
CO - * 
ooſeberry 14 
Pearl Gooſeberry 904 
Mulberry - ib. 
Cowſlip - 305 
Raſpberry - ib. 
Damſon ib. 
Roſe — * 

Oranyy - 30 
— - 
Grupe 307 
Cherry - ib. 
Elder * ib. 
Apticot - 90¹ 
Cle  - ib. 
—_..: - ib. 
Blackberry Bog 
Turnip - ib. 
Birch - ib. 
Ginger - 311 
Bala - ib. 
Mead - ib. 


Wood cocks, to boil 33—to roaſt 
85 to ſortout 153 — to haſh 
93 to pot 281—to truſs 344 


* 


Vegetables, to keep 293 
Veniſon, Haunch of, to 

roaſt - - 56 

Veniſon, to fry - 70 

to haſh - 4 

Paſt 7 182 

to collar 273 

to pot - 278 

to carve - 363 

Vermicelli Soup - 6 

Pudding 172 

a - 191 

Umbels of Deer, to dreſs 133 

W 

Wafers, to make - 205 

Walnuts, to preſerve 246 

to pickle 260 


Vorkſhire Pudding 178 
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JONAS ASPLIN, Gent. Ave- 
ley, Eſſex, 
Mr, Ed. Allen, Briſtol. 
Mrs. Andrews, Earl-ſtteet, Black- 
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—- Adkins, Maiden-lane. 
— Henrietta Ann Abell, Red 
Lion-ſtreet, Clerkenwell. 
—— Line Antony, Cornwall, 
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Miſs Elizabeth Alexander, 
Bromley, Kent. | 
Miſs Sarah Ayſcough, Fore-ſtr. 
Miſs Mary Ayſcough, Fore-ftr. 
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Mr, J. Barnes, Leiceſter-ſquare. 
— Wm. Biſhop, Inner Temple. 
— Edw. Bird, Twickenham. 

— 'Theo, Barnes, Rotherhithe. 

— George Burton. 

Mrs. Burnell, Kaſt-ſtr. Walworth, 

—— Beecham, Deptford. 

—— Eliz. Bradbury Bratany, 
Belvidere Buildings, St. 
George's Fields. 

—— Beets, Old-ftreet Road 

—— Henrietta Biſhop, Old- ſtr. 

—— Bailey, Lovel Hill. 

—— E. Baker, Leadenhall-ſtr. 

——. Cecilia Bull, Oxford-ftreet. 

—— Bennet, Southampton- 
Buildings, 

—— Pell, Craven-Bnildings. 

—— Brown, Bedford-ftreet. 

-—— Barnes, Minoties. 

--— Yeoman Batcomb, Frome. 

—— Bates, Sngar-Loaf-court 

—— Batger, New-Road, St. 
George's Fields. | 

—=— Beale, Sapcote, Leiceſterſh. 

—— Beaumont, Lewiſham; Kent 

—— Blake, Weſtover, Iſle of 


Mrs. Boyle, Stephen-ſtreet 
—— Buckinger, Dartford, Kent 
Miſs Eliz. Braithwaite, Blue- 
Anchor-alley, Bunhill-row. 
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The Rev, Mr. Creighton, Hox- 
ton- Fields, 

Mr. Clerke. 

— Connel, Brompton. 

Mrs. Coare, Cow-crofs, 

—— Mary Cattington, Brad- 
field, Eſſex. 

—— Charleſworth, near Wake» 
field. 

— Capes, Limehouſe, 

—-— Eliz. Crouch, Little So- 
merſer-tr. Goodman's Fields. 

Coote, Ipſwich. 

—— Cobbald, Ipſwich. 

—— Creed, 1 

—— Catlin, Lincoln's Inn Fields 

—— Cox, St. Martin's-lane. 

—— Margaret Campbell, Mor- 
timer-ſtreet 

Collins, Redman's-Row, 
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— Cook, Oxford-ftreet, 

Cope, King-ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury l 

Miſs Amy Cavell, Tuddenham 

Chitty, Brompton Grove. 

Clarke, Sharnford, Leiceſ- 

te rchite. | 
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Mr. Wm, Day, Portland-place. 
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— Dawſon, Wakefield. 
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Wight 
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nen 


Mrs. Neal, Grotto, Southwark. 


— Norden, Savage Gardens. 


Mrs. Sarah Neracher, Craven. 
Buildings, * 


Mrs. Oſterman, Highgate. 
— Ofett, Portland-place. 
— Omicron, W Aba} 


Mr. George Peele, | 

— Price, Charles-ſtreet, Totten- 
ham Court-road. 

— William Pars, Beaufort- 
Buildings. 

— Pariſot. 

Mrs, Pouncefort, Welbeck-ſtreet, 
Cavendiſh-ſquare. 

— Jane Palmer, Gower-ftrest, 
Bed ford- ſquate. 

— Peoly, Holborn- court. 


Q 
Mrs, Queſt, Burr-ſtreet. 
ak 


Mr. T. Rogers, Orpington. 

— Redwood, New Cavendiſh. 
ſtreet, Portland-place 

— Ratcliffe, Seymour-ſtreet 

Mrs. Randall, Paradiſe-ſtreet, 
Rotherhithe. 

— Reid, King-ſtr. Seven Dials. 

— Riley, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

— Ridley, Croydon, Surry. 

Mifs Rawes, Sherborne. 

— Reid, Martlet-court, Bow- 
ſtreet, : 


Brian Scotney, Eſq. Gower-ſtr, 
Bedford- ſquare. 

Mr. Sparks, Alderſgate-ftreet. 

— Straſburger, Hyde Park- 
Corner. 

— J. Scott, Tottenham. 

— Slann, Cheapſide. 

— Starr, Oxford- Road. 

— Scot, Brown - ſtreet, Groſve- 
nor- ſquare. 

Mrs. Starr, Craycott, Somerſet, 

— Jane Sanders, Rotherhithe. 

— 8. Sanders, Rotherhithe. 

— A. Sharman, Wandſworth, 

— Smith, King:ſtreet, Soho. 

— Jane Stephenſon, | 


Mrs, 


— 


- 


SUBSCRIBERS 


. Mrs, Simpſon, Hatton Court, | UV 
Threadneedle-ſtreert. Major J. E. Urquhart, Eſq. 

— Ann Sanders, Bromley, Kent. Mr. B. Uphill, Mount-ſreet, 

— Sarah Scoltock, Tottenham-; Groſvenor-ſquare. 


Court-Road, | L Vaughan, Chancery-lane. 
— Sarah Skeat, Paradiſe - Row, Mrs. S. Vernon, Mortlake, 
Chelſea ourry. | 


— Sladen, Sherborne. . W 
— Margaret Smith, Merton- Mr. Weſt, Southwark, 


Bridge, Sutry — John Walker, Portland- place. 
— Sarah Sporrow, Chelſea. — Hammond Webb, Strand. 
— Stable, Pall-Mall. Mrs. Ann E. Wiltſhire, Upper 
— Streek, Plymouth-Dock. Thames-ſtreet, 


Miſs Smith, King-ſt. Seven Dials. — Watſon, Threadneedle-ſtreet. 
— Smeeton, James-ſtreet, Co- — Watſon, Poplar, 


vent-Garden. — M. Williams, Piccadilly. 
T : — Williams, Kenſington. 
Mr. E. Tyler, Aldgate. — Wright, Hatton-Garden, 


— J. Tulloh, Turnham Green, |— Wood, Red Lion-ſtreet, Hol 

— Tracey, Furnival's Inn Court. born. | 

Mrs. Jane Tuff, Kingſton. — Wadman, Horfington. 

— Jane Theobald. * Sarah Walker, Ratcliff. High- 
— Jane Turffrey, York-ftreet. WA 
— A. Thurſton, Hoxton. — White, Poole. 
— Trovy, Baynes-row, Cold- | Miſs, C. Walker, Upper Shadwell 

Bath Fields, Y 
Miſs Temple, Northwood- place. Mrs. Young, Wine Office- court. 


*,* The Publiſhers not having been able to procure the Names of one-tenth 
part of the Subſcribers, they hope that thoſe whoſe names are omitted will not be 
offended ; and beg that they may not be blamed if any are found wrong ſpelt, as 
they have taken great Care to have them printed literally as they were delivered by 
the Bookſellers, Stationers, Newſmen, &c, 


— — — — — 


DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


No. 

I. Frontiſpicce to face the Title 

II. Rules for Carving, Plate I. - - - - 
III. A grand Entertainment, Firſt Courſe - . 
IV. Rules for Carving, Plate II. 17 
V. Rules for Carving, Plate III. - 8 
VI. Rules for Carving, Plate IV. — - . - 
VII. Rules for Carviog, Plate V. „„ - 
VIII. A grand Entertainment, Second Courſe - 
IX. Rules for Carving, Plate VI. ” ” * 
X. Rules for Carving, Plate VII. - - 
XI. A Table of Two Courſes for a ſmall Company - 
XII. A Table of One Courſe for a Family Entertainment 


rinted by M. Stratfard, Crawn-Court, Temple-Bar. 


